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A PICTORIAL HISTORY OF MILLING 


By H. H. MANCHESTER 





“IN THE second half of the 
pya| sixteenth century, with the 
development of engraving, 
began the publication of 
: various illustrated books 
on different subjects which were an im- 
portant feature for the next two cen- 
turies, and are of the greatest assistance 
to us in visualizing the accomplishments 
and ideas of the period. Some of these 
pictures, fortunately, have to do with 
milling. 

One of these works is the “History of 
Northern Tribes,” written in Latin by 
Olaus Magnus, the archbishop of Upsala, 
and published in 1555. He devotes only 
one chapter exclusively to milling as it 
was developed along the Baltic, but in 
this he mentions mills driven by wind, 
water, animal power, hand power, foot 
power, and great weights wound up like 
a clock. The economy in the weight mill 
was that the winding could be done when 
the miller was not busy otherwise, and 
that the action produced by it was 
smooth and continuous, to say nothing 
of the main consideration that it could 
be used where water and wind were not 
reliable. The chapter is illustrated by a 
crude woodcut which includes a water 
mill with an undershot wheel, and two 
wind mills turning on posts. 

The next of the profusely illustrated 
works of the time was by Agricola, but 
it deals with mining and metallurgy, and 
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although it includes various water wheels 
and wind wheels as motive powers, they 
are not described as being employed in 
milling. 

Dating from about 1557, a legend has 
been handed down which may be the first 
indication of the invention of a roller 
mill. It was declared that after the 
Emperor Charles V had voluntarily re- 
tired to the monastery of St. Geronimo, 
near Yuste, Austria, he enlisted the aid 
of his mechanic, Turriano, to construct 
“mills of iron that turned themselves, 
which were of such smallness and per- 
fection that although a monk could con- 
ceal one in his sleeve, yet it could grind 
daily such flour as was needed for the 
food for eight men.” Nothing further is 
said of the details of this mill, but pos- 
sibly it resembled the small hand coffee 
mills of recent times. 

The guild system, which had begun to 
arise in the twelfth century, had af- 
fected the millers and their mills less 
than most other trades. This was be- 
cause the guilds were essentially asso- 
ciations of both the masters and work- 
men in each trade in a city, and the mills 
were so frequently situated on some 
stream outside of the city, and so iso- 
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lated, that the formation of guilds among 
them was scarcely practical. On the 
other hand, under the guild system, the 
city controlled the weight and price of 
bread in proportion to the price of 
wheat, and in this way the mills were 
directly affected in the sale of their 
product. In order to do business in the 
city they had to fit into the agreement 
which was made between the city author- 
ities and the bakers’ guild. 

They were still more directly affected, 
at least in their operations, by the fa- 
mous statute of apprentices which was 
passed under Queen Elizabeth in 1563. 
This remained a law of England for two 
hundred and fifty years, although not 
always enforced, and may be considered 
a great national code of industry. It 
legalized the usual apprenticeship of 
seven years for each trade, and made 
the working day twelve hours in summer, 
and from sunrise to sunset in winter. 
It directed the justices of each county 
to meet once a year and fix the wages for 
each industry in that locality, and en- 
acted that a laborer who was idle must 
accept employment. 

In passing it may be remarked that 
skilled workman’s wages at that time 


were about ninety-six cents a week, at a 
time when wheat was worth approxi- 
mately thirty-six cents a bushel. Thus 
he could have earned less than three 
bushels with his week’s wages. This law 
was not peculiar to England, but in one 
form or another existed throughout most 
of western Europe. 

Several of the illustrated books to- 
ward the end of the sixteenth century 
deal particularly with engineering, and 
for this reason give us definite informa- 
tion in regard to the mills of the time. 

In 1578, Jacobus Bessonus, in his 
“Theatrum Machinarum,” pictured the 
use of a large drive wheel as an addition 
to the hand driven mill for grinding, but 
this was merely an improvement on an 
idea of several centuries previous. In 
one such mill he shows the employment 
of a chain belt, while in another the po- 
sition of the grindstones is apparently 
regulated by means of a large screw. 
Bessonus also illustrated a water tur- 
bine which is placed horizontally and 
driven by a comparatively small stream 
of water striking at one side. 

The greatest mine of information on 
the mills of that time is to be found in 
the “Diverse et Artificiose Machine” of 
Augustino Ramelli. This includes a 
large number of engravings, most of 
which are on the subject of waterworks, 
but some of which depict flour mills. 

Although Ramelli was born in Italy, 
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he became an engineer, with the title of 
captain, for the Duke of Anjou, in 
France, and afterwards entered the serv- 
ice of Henry III of France as military 
engineer. His work was published in 
both French and Italian, and had con- 
siderable influence in both countries. 
Among his engravings we find a water 
mill with an undershot wheel, one with 
an overshot wheel, and another with a 
horizontal wheel. 

There are several mills driven by 
horses or animals, not after the Roman 
method, but with shafts and gearing so 
that the stones could be flat, as in water 
mills. There are also several hand driv- 
en mills, some worked with drive wheels, 
and some with levers. What are far 
more unique are several tread mills. 
Some of these are horizontal, and are 
worked by either human beings or ani- 
mals. In others there is a great vertical 
wheel which is driven around by men 
treading the inside of the circumference. 

Another interesting variety was the 
weight mill. In this the weight was 
wound up by hand with a drum through 
the use of various pulleys. In some of 
these there seems to be too large a pro- 
portion of machinery for the effect pro- 
duced, but weight mills were of course 
intended for intermittent rather than 
continuous operation. 

Ramelli likewise illustrated several 
wind mills. Some of these are of the 
first known variety, where the mill was 
on a post which rested in a tripod in 
such a way that the whole mill was 
turned in order to set the sails to the 
wind. As this was a crude method, wind 
mills had been developed in which only 
the top of the structure was turned to 
catch the wind. A rough sketch for such 


a mill had, as we have seen, been drawn. 


by Leonardo da Vinci about 1500 A.D., 
but it is not known how soon. the idea 
had been put into practical use. 

Ramelli’s designs for such mills, how- 
ever, are detailed and definite, and give 
a good idea of their construction. It 
will be noted that even in these mills the 
trimming of the sails to the wind was by 
no means automatic, but the top of the 
mill had to be turned by a rope and 
pulley which were fastened to one of a 
series of stakes that were set around the 
circumference of the top. It was.much 
later before the tail for the wind mill, 
by which it was swung automatically, 
was invented. 

From the present’ day viewpoint, by 
far the most significant of the drawings 
for mills. by Ramelli is one of a roller 
mill. This consisted of a steel roller in- 
side of a wooden drum, which was itself 
lined with steel. Both the roller and 
the inner surface of the drum were cor- 
rugated, and, as may be seen by the 
plates, the corrugations were transverse. 
The roller and drum could be set closer 
together with screws. There was an 
opening in the drum for the grain to be 
poured into, and another one through 
which the flour ran out. 

This roller mill was driven by hand, 
and was particularly intended to be used 
when an army was on a campaign, where 
it would not be located permanently 
enough to set up water or wind mills. 
It was no doubt small and inefficient, 
but it is highly remarkable as the pre- 
cursor of the modern roller mill which 
has had such a tremendous development. 

Another important engineering writer 
at the end of the sixteenth century was 
Verantius, cr Veranzio, who published 
his work in 1595. This was engaged 
mostly with military engineering, but 
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contains a number of very interesting 
illustrations of wind mills. Among these 
is one on the wings of which are hori- 
zontal clappers which swing as the sails 
go around, and another with vertical 
clappers intended to swing flat when 
going against the wind. Verantius 
sought to solve the same problem by 
designing a wind mill with triangular 
sails, so that the sharp angle of the tri- 
angle would offer little resistance in go- 
ing against the wind. 

Perhaps the most interesting illustra- 
tion by Verantius in this connection is 
a wind turbine which is partly inclosed. 
In this connection, it may be remarked 
that the engineers of that period, in this, 
as well as other representations, par- 
tially developed an idea which has re- 
cently become of the utmost importance. 
Verantius likewise made mention of a 
roller flour mill, but apparently had no 
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idea of its being worked by anything 
but hand power. 

Zonca, in his “Nuovo Theatro,” pub- 
lished in 1607, described the construction 
of a floating mill under a bridge, of a 
water mill with an undershot, and an- 
other with an overshot, wheel, of an ox 
tread mill, and of a typical animal driv- 
en mill. One of his most interesting 
engravings is of a mill for war pur- 
poses, which is located on a four-wheeled 
wagon and turned by two horses on the 
opposite ends of a long shaft, at the 
center of which is the mill. 

Branca, who published his little book, 
“Ile Machine,” in 1629, was one of the 
most original of all the engineers of 
that time. He pictured a turbine which 
was driven by steam and employed to 
work pestles. pounding in a mortar. It 
was intended, however, to be used in 
making powder, rather than in flour 
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milling. The illustration of this steam 
turbine is startlingly modern, but it was 
probably never put to practical use. 

Another idea described by Branca was 
to reverse the action of a ball and chain 
in raising water, and by letting a stream 
run down a pipe to have it drive an 
endless chain and balls in such a way 
that they in turn would drive a flour 
mill. Still another design of his was 
for a large horizontal water wheel with 
paddles swinging so as to obviate re- 
sistance when going against the stream. 

Another engineering work which con- 
tains representative designs for mills, 
and lets us know what types were con- 
sidered of importance at that period, 
either for their standardness or origi- 
nality, was the “Theatrum Machinarum,” 
by Bocklerum, which was published in 
1662. 

(Continued on page 258.) 




















A Mill with a Revolving Pestle, 1662 
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“Tarheel Good, a pretty slick Car'lina nigger that lives up the 
road here a ways,” said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River 
RoHer Mills, ‘talked me out of a pair of old britches of mine 
a while back, se the other day he came down to try his luck 

on ome, a sack of flour off'n me. 
eel, ‘Misteh Dad, my missus got in some 


i | bread no way a-tall. 
Eain't no such flour as “Fetchit’s Pride.” ’ 
@ Well, Tarheel,’ says I, ‘I don’t reckon it is, 
Zvjan’ ef you'll jes’ give me the keepin’ of that 


spend a couple a days fishin’ bresh out of the 
head race up there, you're goin’ to plumb fall heir to 

a sack of flour, an’ you ain’t goin’ to get it no other way 
short of layin’ down a dollar an’ six bits reg’lar money. 


‘Y’know,’ says 
Lightnin’ Struck flour when I 


someway it was jes’ leckin’ in 
\|\poweh an’ wouldn’t make hot 


Shuah 


licker you got on your hip an’ 
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BRANNY THE MIRACULOUS 


Branny McCann breaks loose in the 
Globe and Commercial Advertiser, New 
York, in a couple of columns of frenzied 
rhetoric in which he declares that the 
editor of The Northwestern Miller “is 
seeking to make a new religion based on 
hatred of Dr. Harvey W. Wiley and the 
writer.” The heading for this article is 
in very black type and runneth thus: 
“Kill McCann and Wiley; Protect White 
Bread. Millers of Bleached Flour Make 
Desperate Effort to Stem Nation’s Rush 
to Whole Wheat—Must Save Doomed 
Industry at Any Cost.” 

Under this alarming caption, dear old 
Branny says, or tries to say, a lot of 
things, but he becomes so wrought up 
and excited in the attempt that his sen- 
tences tumble over each other and be- 
come inextricably mixed up, so it is 
somewhat difficult to make out exactly 
what he is driving at. In the matter 
of English composition, Branny’s para- 
graphs resemble the famous hoop-snake 
which, by taking its tail in its mouth, is 
enabled to travel over an amazing 
amount of space without arriving at any 

‘nite point. Branny should try to 
express his alleged thought in Gaelic, or 
some other language; he might have bet- 
ter luck. 

\s near as the article can be deci- 
phered, by a process of elimination 
which deletes the blind alleys up which 
Kranny’s nimble pen runs automatically 
in chase of a fervid exclamation point, 
and cuts off the side swipes, in which he 
becomes involved in his honest desire to 

“y something he thinks he is thinking, 
it amounts to this: 

'. That the editor of The Northwest- 
ecu Miller hates Branny McCann and Old 
Doe Wiley. 

°. That four hundred thousand loaves 
ot Branny’s Bread are being consumed 
in New York City every week. 

3. Ergo, the milling industry is 
“doomed,” if it does not turn from mak- 
ing white flour and follow Branny’s lead- 
ership into the new field of endeavor, 
which he is exploiting with such a wealth 
of untrammeled language. 

This is Branny’s logic, and those un- 


able to follow it can never expect to 
merit his distinguished regard. Touch- 
ing one point therein, the first, dealing 
with the desire of The Northwestern 
Miller to “kill McCann and Wilev” and 
the “hatred” of its editor for these apos- 
tles of dirty flour, Branny is laboring 
under a misapprehension of the truth. 

Not for worlds would The Northwest- 
ern Miller shorten by a single hour the 
existence of these two worthy gentlemen. 
They perform a very useful function in 
keeping up the pseudo-scientific agita- 
tion against white flour which has con- 
tributed so greatly to its popularity and 
the consequent consumptive demand. The 
more they denounce it the more the wise 
public, strong in common sense, insists 
upon having it. 

As for the editor’s “hatred” of Branny 
and Old Doc, this is purely the imagi- 
nary creation of an addled brain. To 
the contrary, the editor has a strong 
affection for both of them and, as an 
illustrious food-faddist has it, “there is 
a reason.” From the inspiration afford- 
ed by them and their antics has been 
derived more amusing copy than from 
any other source within the limits of edi- 
torial observation. For many years they 
have afforded merriment for an otherwise 
dull and sober industry. As they grow 
older they grow queerer and funnier. 
“Hatred”? Rather gratitude and genu- 
ine affection for the time-tried jesters 
who have done no harm in their amusing 
tilts at the modern mill, and have given 
an honest laugh to so many people so 
very often. 

As to the “doomed” industry. There 
are in New York City some five million 
people, all bread eaters; if the consump- 
tion of four hundred thousand loaves of 
Branny’s Bread a week means that the 
white flour milling industry is doomed, 
it must be through the application of 
a miracle compared to which that of the 
loaves and fishes was commonplace. 

If Branny and the Globe imagine that 
by the mixture of printer’s ink and 
pseudo-science this miracle can be ac- 
complished, The Northwestern Miller is 
willing to wager either or both of them 
a considerable sum, the proceeds to go 


toward the establishment of a Home for 
Halfwits and Crackpots, in which later 
Branny himself may find congenial sanc- 
tuary, that, within a year from this date, 
the consumption of Branny’s Bread in 
New York will not equal half the num- 
ber of loaves which it is alleged are now 
being consumed there. 





GOOD SENSE IN WASHINGTON 


The Secretary of Agriculture deserves 
special commendation for his refusal to 
permit changes in the federal grades for 
wheat, as strongly urged by certain in- 
terests in the Northwest and elsewhere. 
His official statement on the subject, 
given out on April 17 and published in 
full elsewhere in this issue, is an ad- 
mirable explanation of the reasons why 
the existing grades should not be tam- 
pered with, although it does not, and 
naturally cannot, discuss the basic fal- 
lacy underlying the demand for a dif- 
ferent system of wheat grading. 

This fallacy is the belief of many 
farmers that a relaxation of the require- 
ments for the highest grades would mean 
a larger return to the producers. They 
see that the lower grades of wheat are 
sold at a material discount from the 
highest ones, and, by an elementary 
process of reasoning, they calculate that 
if more of their wheat were allowed to 
grade Number 1, the amount paid to 
them for it would be proportionately 
larger than it now is. 

In thus estimating the situation, the 
farmers and their advocates forget, of 
course, that the price of wheat is deter- 
mined, not by its grade, but by its actual 
milling value. If the minimum require- 
ments for the highest grades were low- 
ered so as to admit of a greater moisture 
content or a larger admixture of for- 
eign substances, the milling value of such 
wheat would be proportionately reduced, 
and the price for all wheat of that grade, 
including the best wheat, which now com- 
mands a high premium, would be re- 
duced. 

Provided the inspections are honestly 
and intelligently made, and there is every 
indication that this is the case, the wheat 
farmers’ aggregate returns for their 
grain will be approximately the same, no 
matter what definitions and grade rules 
are established. The stricter the stand- 
ards, the larger will be the proportionate 
rewards for the best wheat; lowering the 
standards means penalizing those farm- 
ers who are trying to raise high grade 
wheat for the apparent benefit of those 
whose wheat is inferior. This, in the long 
run, means a loss for every one, as it un- 
questionably would tend toward a gen- 
eral deterioration in wheat quality. 

The complaint that the farmers are be- 
ing robbed through the operation of the 
federal grading system is heard with spe- 
cial vehemence in crop years showing a 
relatively small proportion of wheat at- 
taining the highest grade. This year, for 
example, during the eight months from 
July 1 to February 28, only fifteen per 
cent of the wheat inspected graded Num- 
ber 1, as against twenty-three per cent 
in the crop year 1920-21. In 1919-20 the 
situation was even worse, with only eight 
per cent of the highest grade wheat, and 
the contrast was emphasized by the ex- 
traordinarily high grading of the wheat 
of the 1918-19 crop, forty-eight per cent 
of which was reported as Number 1. 

This wide degree of variation is natu- 
rally disconcerting to the farmers, but 
it can be remedied only to a very slight 
degree, by the adoption of agricultural 
methods which will give wheat the best 
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possible chance. If there is less wheat 
of the best milling grade this year than 
last, no arbitrary cnange in grading 
methods can alter the fact, and if the 
standards were amended so as to admit 
much of the Number 2 wheat to the 
highest class, the only result would be 
to lower the price paid for Number 1. 

In the long run, the farmers themselves 
are best served by high standards, rigid- 
ly adhered to and justly administered. 
In order, however, to remove some of the 
causes of dissatisfaction and doubt, they 
are unquestionably entitled to know ex- 
actly why it is that their wheat is graded 
down, and this is definitely provided for 
in the new order promulgated by Secre- 
tary Wallace. Hereafter in certain mar- 
kets the inspectors must give on their 
certificates “adequate information as to 
kind and quality of foreign material oth- 
er than dockage, and the amount of 
moisture, when effective as grading fac- 
tors, and as to what would be the grade 
of the wheat otherwise than on account 
of these grading factors.” 

The position of the head of the De- 
partment of Agriculture is always one 
of great difficulty because, while his chief 
function is to work for the benefit of the 
farmers, he is often compelled by cir- 
cumstances to do so in a way which 
seems to them in direct opposition to 
their wishes and immediate interests. The 
farmers and the whole country are to 
be congratulated on having, in charge of 
this department, a man with sufficient 
wisdom to see beyond the needs of the 
moment, and with enough courage to do 
what he knows to be right, regardless of 
the political pressure brought to bear 
upon him. In the present instance, al- 
though there will doubtless be much 
grumbling among the wheat raisers of 
the Northwest, Secretary Wallace has 
remained firm in defense of quality pro- 
duction, and the greatest beneficiaries 
will in the end be the very farmers who 
just now are so loud in their complaints. 





A LOYAL FRIEND PASSES ON 


In the death of William G. Crocker, 
of Minneapolis, which occurred on April 
17, the milling industry is bereft of one 
who by his character and attainments 
reflected the very highest credit upon the 
guild of millers, which he entered by in- 
heritance, being the son of George W. 
Crocker, still living, who, as senior part- 
ner in the firm of Crocker, Fisk & Com- 
pany, was a pioneer miller of Minne- 
apolis. 

Mr. Crocker entered the business in 
his father’s establishment as a young 
man, and subsequently, after the disso- 
lution of the firm, became identified with 
the Washburn-Crosby Company, in time 
acquiring an interest in, and achieving 
the position of a director and secretary 
of that corporation. 

His enthusiasm for milling and his 
sturdy belief in its future were ingrained 
and found expression in the wholesome 
optimism with which he faced every dis- 
couraging experience of his career. In 
the department to which he devoted him- 
self he attained eminence, and developed 
a very wide acquaintance in the trade. 
He was distinguished in the councils of 
the Millers’ National Federation, in 
which he participated for many years, 
by his sound common sense, the direct 
and forceful logic of his honest opinion, 
and his courteous consideration for 
others. 

His services to the industry as a whole, 
as well as to the fine organization which 
the Washburn-Crosby Company has been 
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so notably successful in establishing, 
were exceedingly valuable, and he will 
be greatly missed by all with whom he 
was formerly associated. 

Personally Mr. Crocker was an excep- 
tionally lovable man, given to generous 
acts, modestly performed. His buoyant 
personality, his delight in friendship, his 
warm-hearted, impulsive good will 
toward others, and his unfailing sense of 
humor made him a delightful compan- 
ion, who has left behind him a memory 
in the hearts of his many loving friends 
which will long endure. 

The Northwestern Miller in recording 
the death of this dear friend of long 
standing, ever true and faithful, feels a 
sense of deep personal loss which it is 
difficult adequately to express. Such 
men as he are rare, and when they pass 
on to their final promotion, it leaves a 
void which it is impossible to overcome, 
and life is never quite the same, lacking 
their cheerful and inspiring presence. 





THE VALIANT CROP 


If ever a winter wheat crop had ample 
right to give up in despair and admit 
itself beaten, knocked out and at the 
point of death, the prospective crop of 
1922 could claim that privilege. It has 
not known a single happy or care-free 
moment since first it was put into the 
ground. It was sowed in drouth, and 
armies of chinch bugs and grasshoppers 
presided over its earliest days. It passed 
the winter without moisture; the bare 
fields waited vainly for snow covering, 
and the experts proclaimed it utterly 
without hope. Its condition on December 
1 was officially estimated at seventy-six 
per cent of normal, a new low record; 
only once besides in the past thirty years 
has the December figure fallen below 
eighty, and then only by a fraction of 
a point. 

Finally, to be sure, the snow came, but 
scarcely had it reached the ground before 
the inventive crop destroyers opened the 
cages of their menagerie in which they 
keep the green bugs. Northward out of 
Texas they marched, the serried ranks of 
the green bugs, devouring as they went, 
so that the winter wheat crop, dead al- 
ready, might be even deader after they 
had finished with it. 

For once, however, the wheat market 
refused to be seriously impressed by all 
this funereal solemnity in high official 
quarters. It had its flurries and its ups 
and downs, but on the whole it went on 
doing business very much as if the 1922 
winter wheat crop had not been formally 
pronounced extinct. Accordingly, the 
April crop report of the Department of 
Agriculture, estimating the forthcoming 
winter wheat production at five hundred 
and seventy-three million bushels, did not 
produce any marked effect on wheat 
prices. 

This estimate is a trifle higher than 
the average figure for the winter wheat 
crops of the past ten years. It is larger 
than any winter wheat crop ever raised 
in the United States up to 1914, and has 
only been surpassed five times. If the 
April expectation for winter wheat is 
fulfilled, and the spring wheat crop ap- 
proximates the average of the past ten 
years, the United States in 1922 will have 
a total wheat crop of more than eight 
hundred million bushels, which is ample 
to provide for all its domestic needs and 
to leave an exportable surplus amounting 
to nearly a quarter of the crop. 

All this, of course, is still far from 
assured; even the area sown to spring 
wheat has yet to be determined, to say 
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nothing of what may happen to the crop 
between planting and harvesting. As for 
the winter wheat, its enemies are by no 
means discouraged by their immediate 
failure to enlist the Department of Agri- 
culture among their allies. The weather 
prophets are full of gloomy forebodings; 
the grasshoppers, the locusts, the bugs of 
sundry colors and dispositions, the Hes- 
sian flies and all their kindred are still 
doing a thriving business, and are not 
likely to witness any decline in their 
activities because of inadequate press 
agent service. 

There are a great many people who, 
for one reason or another, are anxious 
to make the prospective crop look just as 
small as possible. The owner of wheat, 
whether producer or purchaser, sees the 
value of every bushel he owns increasing 
proportionately as the amount available 
for other people grows smaller. The fed- 
eral or state government official who 
wants to see an increase in the spring 
wheat acreage finds his strongest argu- 
ment in the promise of a winter wheat 
shortage. The speculator knows that 
there are larger profits in a rising than 
in a falling market. Above all, the im- 
mensely active organizations which osten- 
sibly aim to help the farmers are con- 
cerned first of all with inventing methods 
of raising the price of wheat. 

During the next four months all these 
forces are going to be hard at work dis- 
seminating news of crop disasters. They 
may be entirely honest and sincere, and 
every statement they make may have a 
certain foundation in fact, but none the 
less they will unquestionably distort the 
truth. Against them is no formidable 
array of human forces; their arguments 
are unanswered save by nature’s inex- 
haustible bounty and resourcefulness. If 
the crop killers were offset by corre- 
spondingly active groups seeking to ex- 
aggerate the estimates, it might be pos- 
sible to arrive at the truth by striking 
an average between them; as it is, the 
situation is like a trial in which only the 
plaintiff is represented by counsel. 

The situation is repeated, with minor 
variations, year after year. In the spring 
of 1920 the prospects were generally re- 
garded as most discouraging, and yet, in 
defiance of official authority and without 
making the slightest claim to special 
knowledge, The Northwestern Miller 
stated that the wheat crop might run as 
high as eight hundred million bushels; 
the actual figure was thirty-three mil- 
lion bushels better than this. Last year, 
after a fine start, the wheat crop suf- 
fered horribly from the summer ravages 
of the crop killers. Again The North- 
western Miller advised patience and con- 
fidence, and again the final estimates jus- 
tified its faith. 

Foolish optimism is a dangerous thing, 
but an optimism which bases its hopes on 
years of experience is certainly justified. 
For generations the United States has 
produced enough wheat not only to feed 
its own people but to ship abroad quan- 
tities ranging from seventy-five million 
to three hundred and fifty million bush- 
els. It is not going to fall short now. 
The 1922 crop may be smaller or larger 
than the recent average, but it will be 
ample to meet all real needs. This has 
been provided by nature itself, by the 
efforts of American farmers, and by the 
demands of the American people. 
Against such forces the crop killers can 
do little, and those who in the coming 
months give too much heed to them will 
find in the end that they have doubted 
and worried in vain. 


A CONSISTENT LIFE ENDED 


Warren H. Simmons, of Indianapolis, 
Indiana, who died on April 15, was well 
known among the millers of that section 
of the country by reason of his jong con- 
nection with the Bemis Brother Bag 
Company, which began in St. Louis near- 
ly fifty years ago. Entering its employ 
as a clerk, his fidelity to duty and his 
efficient intelligence gained him steady 
promotion until, on the establishment of 
its Indianapolis branch, he became its 
active head, and so rose to a position of 
great responsibility and importance in 
the affairs of the company. 

His business career was a record of 
executive ability based on scrupulous in- 
tegrity, high principles and great ca- 
pacity for constructive work. This 
brought a reward in the kind of success 
which was worthy of achievement; in 
every sense satisfactory. 

Never given to self-exploitation, Mr. 
Simmons gained and held the affectionate 
friendship of many and the confidence 
and respect of all with whom he had 
dealings. He was generous and kindly in 
all relations of life, a true and faithful 
friend, a man of honor whose deeds were 
consistent with the faith he professed. 

The business world of today needs, 
more than ever before, the quiet and 
beneficent influence and example of such 
men as he, and his death is a loss, not 
only to his devoted family and his wide 
circle of firm friends, but to the industry 
with which, through the activity of his 
business life, he was connected. 





THE DUST HAZARD 


In recent years it has been the habit 
among millers to think of dust explo- 
sions as risks rather of the past than of 
the present, and to associate them with 
ill-constructed and improperly equipped 
grist mills instead of modern plants, pro- 
vided with elaborate machinery for col- 
lecting and disposing of grain and mill- 
ing dust. It has been felt, and rightly, 
that the methods devised for preventing 
such explosions have vastly improved 
since the days when a considerable part 
of the milling district of Minneapolis 
was laid waste by a disaster of this kind 
and the fire which followed it. . 

In spite of all that has been done, 
however, the dust explosion remains a 
real menace, as the disasters of the past 
two or three years have demonstrated. 
Within the flour mill itself the chances 
for a serious explosion seem to have been 
reduced to a minimum by modern meth- 
ods of construction and dust collection, 
although the recent explosion in Kansas 
City indicates that no mill can rightly 
be regarded as proof against this kind 
of trouble. In that instance the manager 
reported that the mill would at once split 
up its dust collecting system, as he be- 
lieved that the explosion had demonstrat- 
ed the danger of the single unit type 
commonly in use. The fact that the 
mill’s entire dust assembling and col- 
lecting apparatus had been thoroughly 
cleaned out only a day or two before the 
explosion undoubtedly kept the actual 
damage from being greater than it was, 
but likewise it showed how, even under 
the best conditions, the danger of ex- 
plosion cannot be completely eliminated. 

It is in grain storage and handling 
structures that the dust explosion peril 
remains most serious. Nearly every 
flour mill has grain bins and a working 
house connected with it, and often so 
closely that a powerful explosion in the 
elevator would be sufficient to wreck the 
mill as well. The destruction of the im- 
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mense Calumet elevator in Chicago a 
year ago, and the disaster in the Doug- 
las plant at Cedar Rapids in 1919, are 
conspicuous recent examples of what his 
happened, as government records show, 
dozens of times over on a smaller scale. 

Many of the processes involved in han- 
dling, cleaning and drying grain inevi- 
tably produce dust, and unless some sys- 
tem is devised, and accepted by the 
farmers, whereby grain can undergo a 
preliminary cleaning for the removal of 
dockage before it reaches the elevatur, 
there must always be times when this 
dust is present in sufficient quantities to 
create the danger of an explosion. (Of 
immediate potential causes there are 
many; a broken electric light bulb, a 
spark from machinery, any of a numler 
of things in themselves trivial, may |e 
sufficient to cause the small explosion 
which, in nearly every instance, precedes 
and is responsible for the larger one. 

It has been generally maintained by in- 
vestigators that nearly all disastrous 
dust explosions in elevators and mills «re 
caused by the action of a slight preliin- 
inary explosion in dislodging dust from 
walls, corners, beams, tops of machiries 
and other more or less _inaccessilile 
places. With the right amount of tiis 
dust in suspension, the second and din- 
gerous explosion follows, and sometimes, 
as in the case of the Calumet elevator 
explosion, it travels far from its starting 
point, its extreme force occasionally |«- 
ing exerted at the opposite end of the 
plant from the place where the first ex- 
plosion occurred. 

In other words, any place in a mill or 
elevator where dust is permitted to ac- 
cumulate even for a few hours is a 
potential source of danger to every other 
part of the establishment. The obvious 
remedy, again quoting the manager of 
the Kansas City mill which was damag««| 
by an explosion last month, is to colle t 
and dispose of all dust as near its sourc:: 
as possible. No elevator or mill can ever 
be regarded as free from the possibility 
of small fires, and unless the dust is «! 
all times drawn off and prevented frown 
accumulating even within the dust co! 
lecting system itself, there is always * 
chance of an explosion. 

Milling engineers are constantly at 
work on this problem, and are devising 
new and improved methods of disposiny 
of dust, particularly in grain storage el«- 
vators and working houses. They ar, 
moreover, evolving special dust collectiny 
machinery to fit the special requirements 
of such phases of grain handling as in- 
volve unusual risks. The insurance con'- 
panies are gradually coming to see that 
it is not enough for a mill or elevator tv 
have some sort of a dust collecting sy>- 
tem, and that apparatus designed {» 
solve the special difficulties presented has 
a value which can be appraised and rec- 
ognized in making insurance rates. 

Millers have often hesitated, on grounds 
of economy, before arranging for a thor- 
ough investigation and overhauling of 
their dust collecting systems, but there 
have been enough explosions of late so 
that renewed attention has been calle:! 
to this whole subject. If the insuranc* 
companies will co-operate by giving spe 
cial rate advantages to mills and eleva- 
tors installing equipment designed adc- 
quately to remove dust directly from 
every point of probable accumulation, 
mill and elevator owners will soon find 
that money spent on protection against 
dust explosions constitutes a direct econ- 
omy and saving. 
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: REVIEW OF THE WEEK 2 





Saturday’s sudden advance in May 
wheat brought with it a material increase 
in flour and millfeed prices. Nearly all 
varieties of flour went up about 25c per 
bbl, bringing patents to a point $1.10@ 

1.30 higher than the low level reached 
ow in January. Clears shared fully in 
the advance, and bran on April 18 was 
nearly $1 per ton higher than it was a 
week earlier. 

While no great amount of business was 
reported at the maximum advance, there 
was a distinct revival of inquiry and of 
actual buying at prices which did not re- 
flect the full gain in wheat. Buyers still 
have no great confidence in the future, 
and the wide spread between May and 
July wheat stands as a warning against 
heavy speculative buying, but stocks in 
consumers’ hands are apparently by no 
means large, and the price advance stim- 
ulated a considerable amount of buying 
for immediate needs, 

No adequate reason for the flurry in 
May wheat last Saturday has as yet been 
put forward, and the natural assumption 
is that the price advance was due largely 
if not entirely to speculative influences. 
This, of course, is by no means encourag- 
ing to flour buyers, who realize that a 
speculative “May squeeze” may easily be 
followed by a drop in prices as sudden 
and as unreasonable as the advance. 

The course of prices for top patents 
is indicated in the following table, show- 
ing average quotations at four repre- 
sentative markets, two western and two 
eastern: 





Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

April 18 $8.70 $7.75 $7.30 
April 11 8.4 7.55 7.05 
April 1 8.40 7.50 7.05 
March 1. 8.80 7.90 7.40 
Fob. 2 cocseceve 7.75 6.85 6.50 
Jan. 10* 7.30 6.50 6.20 
Jam. 8 ccosvocs ° 7.40 6.75 6.30 
Dec. 1 ... ° 7.86 7.00 6.50 
Mov. 1 cccce eece 7.85 7.00 6.60 
Oct. 1 .cccccece 8.60 7.45 6.95 
Gept. 2 ccccccce 8.70 7.55 7.05 
Aus. 2 cvssecees 9.40 7.50 7.00 
July 1 wecccces 9.15 7.90 35 
June 2 cccccee + 10.05 9.05 60 
May 1 sccoccecve 8.45 7.90 7.30 
April 1 wcccsece 8.85 8.30 8.30 
March 2 cccccce 9.60 9.35 9.55 


*Low point since July, 1916. 


The following table shows the percent- 
age of output to full capacity reported 
by three important groups of mills: the 
spring wheat mills of the Northwest, the 
hard winter wheat mills of the Kansas- 
Oklahoma district, and the soft winter 
wheat mills of the Ohio valley: 


Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 
Mi On8@ svccievs 40 58 37 
nett Ba cds ta ey 43 58 38 
irch average .. 47 67 46 
Wcbruary average. 46 63° 47 
january average.. 43 54 40 
ecember average 38 55. 40 
Nevember av’ge.. 53 63 46 
October average.. 69 84 * 63 
september av’ge.. 67 85 58 
August average... 68 94 66 
‘uly average .... 47 78 49 
June average .... 40 60 34 
May average .... 48 49 29 
\pril average ... 44 61 33 
March average. 45 52 37 


An capemiunte average quotation for 
bran of all types in both eastern and 
‘stern markets as reported on April 18 

‘s $28.75 per ton, which compares with 
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the following first-of-the-month quota- 
tions: 
April 1 
March 1 
Feb. 1 .. 
Jan, 3 .. 
Dec, 1 
Nov, 1 
Oct. 1 ..... 
The following table gives an approxi- 
mate average for quotations on first 
clears in eastern and western markets: 







Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

Bae BB .cctves 10 $6.05 $5.60 
Bee SE ccvcees 5.70 5.60 5.15 
AO 2 sccccccs 5.70 5.60 5.20 
March 1 ....... 5.70 5.65 5.30 
Ped. 2 ccccsccce 4.80 4.76 4.80 
Jam, 8 ncccceces 4.75 4.75 4.65 
Dec. 1 ..cccrcce 4.80 4.70 4.80 
Nev. 2 .ccccccce 6.25 5.20 5.10 
Oct. 1 nccccceee 6.05 5.85 5.60 
Sept. 1 ...se.ee 6.20 5.90 6.55 
Aug. 1 ....200- ° 6.70 6.00 6.45 
July 1 6.75 6.20 5.65 
7.05 7.00 6.35 

6.00 5.90 5.70 

6.00 5.90 6.30 

6.80 6.95 7.26 
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(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, April 19.) 

Nasnvitte.—Sales of flour continue 
fair for immediate needs. Prices strong- 
er, in sympathy with wheat. Millfeed 
quiet. 

New Yorx.—Jumpy wheat market 
making flour buyers nervous. Business 
quiet. Mills advanced prices on patents 
and clears about 40c over low of last 
week, 

PuitapeLtpu1a.—Flour market unset- 
tled by fluctuations in wheat. Buyers 
lack confidence and are holding off. 
Millfeed in small supply and bran higher, 
with moderate demand. 


Co.umsvus.—Not much change in flour, 
except that prices are about 30c higher 
than a week ago. A few sales were re- 
ported yesterday at prices quoted be- 
fore Saturday’s advance. Feed in fair 
demand. 


Mitwavukee.—Flour trade about as 
usual. Consumptive requirements alone 
being filled. Prices 25@35c bbl higher. 
Fancy patent quoted at about $9. Rye 
flour also 30c higher. Pure white quoted 
at $6.10 bbl. Millfeed firm and 50c@$1 
higher. Fair spot demand, especially for 
middlings. Offers very light. 


Battimore.—Flour buyers are breath- 
ing freer, though they were getting much 
excited when the bubble burst. It’s a 
question what they will do after relax- 
ing, though probably nothing. South- 
west is making some very low prices on 
flour, and capturing what little business 
is passing. Feed generally held higher, 
but in small demand. 


Prrrssurcu.—The flour market shows 
more activity, with a rather satisfactory 
number of buyers in the market. Prices 
are being well maintained. Flour men 
are pleased at the healthy tone of the 
market, and believe good business will 
continue. Millfeed market also shows 
better movement, with bran in good de- 
mand and prices slightly higher than last 
week, 


Boston.—A sharp advance in all 
grades of flour, with a slight improve- 
ment in demand, especially for spring 


and hard winter patents. Prices gener- 
ally advanced 25@50c, but not much busi- 
ness at extreme quotations. Advance in 
soft winters 25@35c, with some business 
reported. Millfeed firmer, with better 
demand. Corn meal and oatmeal steady, 
with fair demand. 


Sr. Lovuis.—Milling situation continues 
quite unsatisfactory. Advancing wheat 
prices only widened gap between millers 
and flour buyers. Flour quotations ad- 
vanced sharply in the last few days, but 
buyers display no willingness to pay 
higher prices. Export trade quiet, and 
higher prices serve to check what busi- 
ness might otherwise be consummated. 
Millfeed quiet but firm. 


Cuicaco.—Advance in wheat on April 
15 has put flour prices up 25@50c, and 
buyers are holding off. All lines of trade 
report that week has started out slowly, 
and only necessary purchasing is being 
done. Clear grades scarce and export 
business quiet, except for work on old 
orders to the Levant. Millfeed market 
lifeless, with small trade passing in bran 
and middlings. Bran prices $1@2 higher. 


Kansas Crry.—The 6c rise in cash 
wheat a week ago brought flour prices 
up 25c bbl in a few cases, but most mills 
held prices down in an effort to start 
business. Trade continued dull neverthe- 
less, and the only effect the wild and un- 
settled wheat market had on flour was to 
scare away any indication of improve- 
ment. Some scattered buying is in prog- 
ress, but orders for more than a single 
car lot are a rarity. Production so far is 
about the same as a week ago. No ex- 
port sales have been made, as bids are 
40@50c out of line. Strong demand for 
bran from all sections, but especially the 
Southwest. Prices up $1 ton. Demand 
for shorts only fair, at unchanged quota- 
tions. Local stocks of millfeed practical- 
ly depleted. 





WORK ON THE TARIFF BILL 


Republicans in Senate Agree to Take Up 
Permanent Tariff Measure on Thurs- 
day of This Week 


Wasuineton, D. C., April 18.—(Spe- 
cial Telegram)—The Republican mem- 
bers of the Senate, in conference today, 
agreed to take up the permanent tariff 
bill on Thursday and to make it the prin- 
cipal business of the Senate until it is 
finally disposed of. The conference also 
voted to proceed with the soldier bonus 
bill. It is considered probable that, when 
the latter measure comes from the Sen- 
ate finance committee, it will be given 
priority of consideration over the tariff. 

Senator Smoot, one of the most active 
members of the finance committee, de- 
clares that he will fight to the end for 
the foreign valuation as finally reported 
by the Senate committee. Chairman 
Fordney,.of the House ways and means 
committee, insists that it will be Ameri- 
can valuation or no bill at all. Meantime, 
Senator McCumber is taking a more con- 
ciliatory middle ground, saying that it 
may be found possible to compose the 
differences between the two legislative 
branches by modifying the Senate ad va- 
lorem duties, to conform to the House 
plan of American valuation. 

That this tariff will prove no exception 
to the rule that tariffs are always the 
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piece de resistance of the politicians is 
already plain. While Senator McCum- 
ber, in discussing the new bill this week, 
frankly stated that it was a bill to pro- 
tect American industries and not one for 
revenue alone, he added that it was essen- 
tially a consumer’s tariff. Senator Sim- 
mons, of North Carolina, ranking Demo- 
crat on the finance committee, on the 
other hand declared on behalf of the 
Democratic side of the Senate that this 
was the worst tariff in history from the 
consumer’s standpoint, and that it could 
not but operate to boost prices. 
JoHn Marrinan. 
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{Tite Weens Flour Output} 


The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 





Apr. 16 Apr. 17 
pr. 15 Apr. 8 1921 1920 


Minneapolis 286, 110 259,350 258,160 215,950 








Se: Wee secvees 8,180 11,705 15,100 8,885 
Duluth-Superior 10,950 19,190 17,725 2;320 
Milwaukee ..... 000 6,500 2,010 3,100 

WOOO. occcve. 249,240 296,745 292,995 230,255 
Outside mills*..135,935 ...... 147,445 ...... 

Ag’gate sprg.385,175 ...... 440,440 ...... 
Ge. BOWS cscsce 20,000 23,600 19,400 9,500 
St. Louist ..... 34,500 42,300 32,600 12,100 
MEE 4s 9:0: 00:04 78,150 103,560 119,150 39,475 
Rochester ..... 7,250 5,550 7,100 5,000 
Chicago ....... 21,000 15,000 17,500 ...... 
Kansas City.... 77,400 81,000 69,700 22,500 
Kansas Cityt...266,120 269,895 214,825 196,810 
ee 17,320 20,765 12,555 9,575 
Salina, Kansas. 30,195 30,615 19,220 ...... 
WOMGGO scscces ~ 16,800 16,100 17,500 18,200 
Toledof ....... 45,745 650,215 53,945 29,510 
Indianapolis ... 8,230 8,400 7,810 2,970 


- 90,100 102,620 74,215 69,230 
19,100 21,135 21,455 43,475 


Nashville** .. 
Portland, Oreg.. 


Seattle .......- 17,780 16,195 7,590 43,900 
Tacoma ....... 21,300 17,045 26,300 33,460 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 
The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points, The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 
Apr. 16 Apr. 17 
Apr. 15 Apr.8 1921 1920 


Minneapolis ...... 42 47 47 39 
Bt, Padd wccccccece 35 50 64 37 
Duluth-Superior .. 30 52 48 6 
Outside mills* .... 41 41 45 22 

Average spring... 40 43 48 31 
Milwaukee ........ ee 40 9 13 
OR, BOOED ccccccces 40 47 38 19 
BS, RMIT occcccee 45 55 42 16 
Keo wnccecnet 47 62 71 23 
RROCMOStOP 2.200000 39 30 38 27 
SEE cbr ccceees 53 38 58 os 
Kansas City ...... 68 70 61 23 
Kansas Cityt ..... 55 55 49 45 
CUORR ccccccccecs 91 109 52 39 
Salina, Kansas ... 66 67 42 os 
SND overccocecce 35 34 36 32 
DOESN ceocccccses 37 38 34 36 
Indianapolis ...... 36 37 34 13 
Nashville** ....... 46 50 43 46 
Portland, Oregon.. 33 37 44 90 
BOMttIe ccccccccccs 34 31 14 83 
TACOMR cecccesces 37 30 46 59 

TORRID: cecccceses 45 49 44 35 


*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville, 





More construction work is actually un- 
der way or projected by the railways of 
the country for 1922 than for several 

ears, according to statistics presented 
y the Railway Age. 








Flour and millfeed quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, April 18, 


es; millfeed per ton, packed in 100-Ilb sacks. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


FLOUR— 
vring first patent .... 
ring standard patent .......secceeeseeece 
ring firet COMP .ccccccccccccccccccccccces 


‘ard winter short patent ........ 
d winter straight ......ccccsecccscccecs 
ird winter first clear ....ccccsccccccccccce 


ft winter short patent .......ccsccccecces 
Soft WHRN GRRNEE ceccccccesscnccsocscces 
3Oft WHRGEP GENS GOED cc ccccccccesocscececs 


eeeeeeeeee 


Re flour, WHItO ..cccccccessccccccccccsccce 
RYO HOUR, SUERERTE .cccccccccccscoccccceses 


FEED— 
Spring BO hides 0k00sasbcdeiescrccscnseves 
Hard winter bran .......... 
Soft winter bran .......0+: 


Standard middlings (brown a. . 
Red gmaalings (gray shorts). 


eee ewer eee eeeee 






OB ccccccccccccccseccccccecvces 

Family patent 

Seattle .........$8.00@8. - (49's) 
San Francisco. -@8. 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-Ib 








Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
$8.00@ 8.25 $8.30@ 9.10 $.....@..... $8.00@ ar -4 $9.40@10.40 $8.25@ 8.50 -25@ 8.50 $9.25@ 9.75 $8.40@ 8.70 $8.00@ 9.00 
7.75@ 8.00 8.10@ 8.50 erry, Sere 7.50@ 75 7.90@ 8.15 7.75@ 8.00 7.75@ 8.00 8.50@ 9.25 8.00@ 8.40 occee bees 
5.50@ 6.50 5.50@ 5.65 re, ee 5.20@ B80 6.15@ 6.90 00000 Gc cece 6.50@ 7.00 6.00@ 7.00 ccc e @ece S Fev 
7.10@ 7.80 ry ee 7.20@ 8.00 7.15@ 7.35 eer eee 7.75@ 8.00 7.75@ 8.25 7.50@ 8.80 7.70@ 8.10 7.50@ 8.00 
6.90@ 7.25 «o@.< 6.45@ 7.20 6.50@ 6.80 7.40@ 7.90 7.25@ 7.50 7.25@ 17.75 ere. eee 7.30@ 7.70 res Perens 
5.50@ 6.50 50D cee 5.35@ 6.20 4.75@ 5.25 6.15@ 6.90 sa siecsee Se ee Pere coc e Doce ee ecece 
6.75@ 7.20 er. Cette --@. 7.00@ 7.25 o@ wcce 7.00@ 7.25 ee ee 7.50@ 8.50 -@. 7.90@ 8.35 
6.50@ 6.75 Peo oor @. 6.25@ 6.50 6.65@ 7.15 *6.00@ 6.25 *6.25@ 6.75 6.75@ 7.50 6.15@ 7.00 6.50@ 7.00 
4.50@ 5.25 Ferree oo @.. 4.60@ 5.10 oD ccce a rere 066 6 6 c0d0 5.75@ 6.50 o@ 5.00@ 5.50 
5.90@ 6.10 5.90@ 6.25 --@.. @ 5.60@ 6.25 6.10@ 6.50 6.00@ 6.50 6.25@ 6.50 oo @ucoce 0 o@ cece 
5.30@ 5.60 3.75@ 4.35 --@.. @ ee 5.25@ 5.65 oe coos occee @eoccee --@.. Se 
25.50@ 26.00 22.50 @ 23.00 9 ane cM agenk sa00cOsenss 29.50 @ 30.00 31.00 @ 32.00 31. “et =. 27.75 @ 29.00 a PTTTe 
25.50@ 26.00 ae ee 22.50 @ 23.00 23.50@24.00 er Poe bose oO c.cces Por Perre yer Tere 
25.75 @ 26.25 os se ere eee 24. om 50 30.00 @ 31.00 32.00 @ 33.00 31. et tty oe 0 e@ «cece 25.00 @ 28.00 
25.75 @ 26.25 23.50@24.00 24.00@24.50 30.50 @31.00 30.00 @31.00 32.00 @ 33.00 29.00 @30.00 Mahe! bend 
28.75 @29.25 26.00 @30.50 25.50 @ 26.00 28. oa dai 00 32.00 @33.00 32.00 @ 33.00 36.00 @37.00 32.00 @33.00 - 
32.50@34.00 at “wanes 00 2 ccc acces -@. 38.00 @ 40.00 38.00 @ 39.00 +++» @39.00 36.00 @37.00 ee 
Stra Cut-off ""Wenses otantare ? sae Dakota sta ndard patent Montana yreyy patent 
$5. sas oe (49's) $5.80 @6. a oe s) $7.55 @8.0 $8.75 @9.25 $8.10@8. 
-@.. 5.90@6. 7.50 @8. ‘0 8.50 @9.35 7.90@8. 10 


*Includes near-by straights. seheaiiite prices basis fab ‘Ohio River points for sai winter wheat flour and feed. 
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NO BASIC CHANGES IN WHEAT GRADES 





Secretary of Agriculture Makes Public Decision on Proposed Alterations— 
Inspection Rules Modified to Improve Selling Conditions at 
Country Buying Points—Better Information for Farmer 


Wasuinoton, D. C., April 18.—(Spe- 
cial Telegram)—Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Wallace yesterday made public his 
long delayed decision on proposed 
changes in federal grades for wheat. 
The decision makes no basic changes in 
the grades, but modifies inspection rules 
for the certification of hard red spring 
and durum wheat in a manner that is 
expected to improve selling conditions at 
country buying points by giving the 
farmer more complete information as to 
grades and price distinctions at the ter- 
minal markets. This will remedy many 
of the conditions complained of, without 
involving the storage and merchandising 
problems that a change in standards 
would develop, Secretary Wallace be- 
lieves. 

In addition, Secretary Wallace an- 
nounced that, effective July 17, “common 
white” and “white club” Pacific Coast 
wheat would be hereafter combined into 
one class, i.e., “white wheat,” divided in- 
to three subclasses, hard white, soft 
white, and western white. Similarly, red 
Walla winter wheat is changed to “west- 
ern red,” and the inspection rules ex- 
panded to indicate in certification both 
“weevily wheat” and “garlicky wheat.” 
The decision follows: 

“Repeated requests for changes in 
some of the federal wheat grades have 
caused an exhaustive study to be made 
of these grades by the Department of 
Agriculture during the past year. A 
special committee appointed to make in- 
vestigations in the field spent some 
months with farmers, buyers at country 
points, dealers at terminal points, and 
millers. Their reports and recommenda- 
tions have been given thorough study in 
the department, and were submitted for 

neral criticism and suggestions. Fol- 
owing this, several conferences were 
held by representatives of the depart- 
ment and representatives of the grain in- 
dustry, including farmers, dealers, mill- 
ers and exporters. The fullest possible 
opportunity has been given for free ex- 
pression of views by all who had an in- 
terest in the matter. 

“As a result of this protracted and 
thorough study and investigation it 
seems that such of the proposed changes 
in the grades as have been thought de- 
sirable to furnish a better basis for 
transactions at country buying points in 
the spring wheat area of the central 
Northwest would create difficulties in 
the storage and merchandising of wheat 
which could not readily be overcome and 
which would probably result in undue 
discounts for wheat containing excess 
moisture or foreign material. 

“Under present conditions it appears 
that the tendency at country. buying 
points in the central Northwest is to 
pay an average or flat price for wheat 
which varies greatly in its milling values, 
the grade being determined primarily 
on test weight per bushel. It is desirable 
that more attention be paid at country 
buying points to differences in milling 
values such as are recognized at the ter- 
minal markets where wheat is sold on 
official inspection and sample, but a 
change in the standards alone would not 
accomplish the purpose without a change 
in the practices at the country buying 
points, and the disadvantages noted 
would probably much more than balance 
the advantages that would result from 
such changes. Therefore it seems neces- 
sary to find some method by which the 
object sought by the changes could be 
attained without being subject to these 
difficulties. 

“It is clear that the unsatisfactory 
condition at country buying points in 
the central Northwest is primarily due 
to poor grain and to inadequate informa- 
tion on the part of farmers as to the 
grades and price distinction at terminal 
markets. The farmer and the local grain 
buyer need better price information than 
they now receive. Changes in the inspec- 
tion rules can be made to provide as 
adequate a basis for more detailed price 
information as the changes in the stand- 
ards that have been proposed, and do not 


involve the same storage and merchandis- 
ing problems. 

“I have decided, therefore, to make 
certain changes in the inspection rules 
for the certification of hard red spring 
and durum wheats when received at 
Minneapolis and Duluth and other simi- 
lar markets, so as to require the inspec- 
tor to state, in addition to the grade of 
the wheat, adequate information as to 
kind and quality of foreign material oth- 
er than dockage and the amount of mois- 
ture when effective as grading factors, 
and as to what would be the grade of the 
wheat otherwise than on account of 
these grading factors. Thus the virtues 
of wheat which have not been properly 
recognized at country points will be 
pointed out as far as possible under com- 
mercial inspection conditions. 

“With such information made avail- 
able on the inspection certificate, this 
department will promote an intensive de- 
velopment and dissemination of market 
information as to the prices of all of the 
various —— of wheat sold on inspec- 
tion and sample at the terminal cash 
markets, so that both country buyers and 
farmers may be placed fully in posses- 
sion of reliable, definite information and 
may not be solely dependent upon flat or 
average grade price quotations. In ad- 
dition, it is the plan to develop a more 
thorough understanding on the part of 
farmers and country buyers of ‘the ele- 
ments and purpose of wheat grading 
and the proper application of the grad- 
ing rules so that they may co-ordinate 
such knowledge with the market informa- 
tion furnished to them, and thus the 
producer of the better quality of a given 
grade of wheat will be placed in a posi- 
tion to demand recognition in price for 
such qualities. 

“When the proposed changes as to ex- 
cess moisture and excess foreign material 
were under consideration, there was pro- 
posed also a change in the classification 
of white wheat so that the classes com- 
mon white and white club would be com- 
bined into one class designated white 
wheat, this new class to be subdivided in- 
to three subclasses, hard white, soft 
white and western white, making the 
same application of the hard white and 
soft white subclasses as at present and 
designating as western white all white 
wheats or mixtures of white wheats con- 
taining more than.10 per cent of white 
clubs or sonora. It appears that these 
changes will facilitate export trading in 
Pacific Coast wheat and that they are 
generally acceptable; consequently, the 
necessary changes in the standards for 
white wheats will be made effective July 
17, 1922. 

“It appears that the soft red winter 
wheat known by the subclass designation 
red Walla would be more satisfactorily 
designated by the term ‘western red,’ 
and the standards will be amended ac- 
cordingly, effective July 17, 1922. 

“In connection with the other proposed 
changes there was submitted for consid- 
eration a change in the standards by 
which wheat that now grades sample 
grade on account of being infested with 
live weevils, or other insects injurious to 
stored grain, would be designated accord- 
ing to the grade otherwise applicable, 
and there would be added to and made 
a part of the grade designation the word 
‘weevily.’ The purpose of this change 
can be sufficiently accomplished by re- 
quiring the inspectors to state the grade 
that would be assigned to wheat if it 
were not weevily, and the inspection rules 
will be amended accordingly. 

“There was also proposed for consid- 
eration a change in the standard by 
which the minimum amount of garlic in 
wheat designated ‘garlicky’ would be in- 
creased, the standards at present pro- 
viding that one or more bulblets in 1,000 
grams shall cause it to be designated 
‘garlicky, whereas it was proposed it 
should not be designated ‘garlicky’ until 
there are more than 10 bulblets in 1,000 
grams. The purpose of this suggestion 
was to secure a more equitable place for 
the garlicky wheats, but it appeared that 


it would be a disadvantage to the pro- 
ducers of clean wheat of the same class 
and would increase the difficulties of 
merchandising wheat for export. The 
real object sought can be accomplished 
by changes in the inspection rules to re- 
quire the inspectors in the case of gar- 
licky wheat to show the amount of garlic 
found, which will give basis for price 
information showing the cash prices paid 
at the principal terminal markets for 
wheat containing different quantities of 
garlic. Accordingly, these changes in 
the inspection rules will be made.” 


JoHN Marrinan. 


DEADLOCK AT HONGKONG 


Shipping Strike Brought Flour Trade to 
Complete Halt—Small Business in 
Shanghai Market 


Suancuat, Curna, March 15.—Owing 
to the shipping strike in Hongkong, 
which lasted for two months and brought 
business to a complete halt in that col- 
ony, there has been a deadlock in the 
flour trade in Hongkong. During this 
period the stocks of American and Aus- 
tralian flour had accumulated consider- 
ably, and the present supplies are really 
large. Stocks at present are estimated 
at 1,625,000 sacks. This is the reduced 
figure, for since the settlement of the 
strike, when the shipowners had to con- 
cede almost all the demands of the sea- 
men’s union, stocks have been moving 
into Canton and the surrounding centers, 
while locally the consumption has been 
facilitated. 

Larger supplies of American flour are 
now expected. Quotations of American 
flour in Hongkong today stand at $3.90 
(Hongkong currency, equivalent to $8.42, 
United States currency, per bbl) for 
American patent, $8.20 per sack ($6.90 
per bbl) for American straight, $3.30 
($7.10 per bbl) for American cut-off, 
while Australian No. 1 is quoted at $3.25 
($7 per bbl). With the exception of a 
few isolated transactions in spot cargo 
for urgent requirements, there has been 
little or no business. 

There is nothing especial to report in 
the flour market in Shanghai, very little 
business having been put through during 
the week. The demand from the interior 
is poor, and inquiry is restricted locally. 
Prices declined to 2.29 taels per sack 
($6.70 per bbl), from 2.35 taels. Ameri- 
can flour to the extent of 70,000 sacks ar- 
rived this week, Ilbert & Co. taking 20,- 
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000 sacks, the remainder going to Con- 
nell Bros. 

Arrivals of American wheat are keep- 
ing up, but owing to the low exchange, 
imports are not large. This week incom- 
ing vessels from the Pacific Coast brought 
2,000 tons of American wheat for the 
two Foh Sing mills that are at present 
working, the importing company being 
the Mitsui Busan Kaisha. 

D. Araxir. 





DEBATE ON WATERWAY PROJECT 

Curicaco, Int., April 15.—At a lunch- 
eon to be given by the Illinois Manufac- 
turers’ Association of this city at the 
Hotel La Salle on May 23, Governor 
Nathan L. Miller, of New York, and 
Governor Henry J. Allen, of Kansas, 
will speak on “The Proposed St. Law- 
rence Waterway Project.” Though the 
discussion will be somewhat in the nature 
of an informal debate, Governor Miller, 
who at present is opposed to the water- 
way proposal, admits that he is amenable 
to reason and sound logic. 

Governor Allen, who favors the proj- 
ect, has given much careful study to 
the subject. The Illinois Manufacturers’ 
Association expects to invite governors 
from all middle western states to attend 
the luncheon. 

V. P. WittraMs. 





NEW TARIFF REGULATIONS 

Wasuinoton, D. C., April 15.—The 
Department of Commerce has received 
cable advices on new tariff regulations 
in Argentina, Haiti, Syria, Japan and 
India. Detailed information regarding 
foreign tariffs may be obtained on ap- 
plication to the tariff division of the 
department. JoHN Marrinan. 





AUSTRALIAN IMPORTS DECREASE 

MeEtsourne, Vicroria, March 13.—Ofii- 
cial data issued by the department of 
trade and customs show that, for the 
month of January, imports into Aus- 
tralia from other countries aggregated in 
value £8,784,808 less than for the corre- 
sponding month of the preceding year. 
Exports were lower by £1,075,967, but 
the margin between exports and imports 
was substantial, and for the seven montlis 
of the current fiscal year (July 1 to 
Jan. 31) the balance of trade has been 
in favor of the commonwealth to the ex- 
tent of £15,408,448, whereas for the cor- 
responding months of last year there wis 
an adverse balance of not less than £31.- 
396,828. Cuartes J. MatrHews. 








WHEAT FLOUR 


EXPORTS, 1921-22 


Wheat flour exports from the United States by months during the fiscal year 1921-22. 
with principal countries of destination, as officially reported by the Bureau of Foreign an: 
Domestic Commerce, in barrels of 196 lbs (000’s omitted): 





To— July . Aug. 
Azores and Madeira Is....... Wiss i 
EE awk oe sececeoheneanse 59 19 
ERAS cee ee ee 25 59 
) | ea ow “Rie Re ss 
BEE Sc cccreedveoes 29 94 
EE s.0-6.60.66 6 6.686'0:0 5% 5 eke 
EE ee ee a ee 104 57 
PR: Sich ehaesanee ae oes Pris e.., 
SD ortvee d 0:604. 8019 2:40 005 0:08 1 1 
a oa i.) “ens Mel 6 he 6 0a 4%: 10 24 
RE nts 4:65 50 44500-20040-480 oe * 
NE oS as aig Wile a elie eye Paxe ., 
pS ETT TET ET ee 207 129 
EE a ae oe 6:00 640.0 4-08 4 5 84 
Poland and Danzig.......... 15 33 
Russia in Europe........... ee Pe 
a. MELETR ELLIE ET ERE Ee err o, 
Turkey in Europe .......... fee o, 
0 eer e eee See an *, 
BymeeeG =TEIMMGOM 2... ccccece 334 732 
GEMOP TRUFORS 2 ccc cs sccncces 116 172 
EY cB aha 45 05.0.0.0.0,0:4.3:6 0:0 8 14 
Central America ........... 44 44 
ES errr err ee 20 12 
AS Pore eee eee 79 86 
BED be b6td oad 404009 0k e002 3 9 


Other West Indies 





Newfoundland and Labrador ft... Fees 
EPP RPE eee 3 20 
..  . Serrrerey cere ore 8 10 
AEA ere Tor ree Ee Rice Viens 
0 A er eee Fu Pee 
DEE Ee O0b040.00 5.0% bares oe Fas | ee 
 Farniae cals) 4:06:940'40 06% Pes Tews 
.., SESS Leer re eee es T.. Teo 
PN S6beGh 6:00.65. 5066.0 04 8008 Tous Foes 
CE bass ores enedsece 14 66 
SEE: (Seats ieccrevecdveceess Pixs Ps2% 
Po rr ee eee er Took 
Philippine Islands .......... 13 22 
GO GE BED cect csccdcces Pee | te 
Russia in Asia ............. Vows ean 
Palestine and Syria ........ tess Tits 
British West Africa ........ 7 5 
A ae Se er 17 10 
MEE d0v0 06 62 6C6e-vascdene T.0% Wiese 
Spanish Africa ............. , ee o% 
Canary Islands ............. ees eas 
Other countries ............ 65 96 
EE os obs Uae 00 68600 04> 1,238 1,872 


*July and August exports included under “Other Europe.” 
The compilation of detailed monthly reports of flou! 


included under “Other countries.” 





Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan, Feb. Tots! 
1 oe 2 oes 2 2 nif 
11 5 2 3 7 9 11 
83 58 18 11 9 7 270 
8 5 5 2 3 re #23 
58 27 11 15 24 31 259 
147 94 71 107 158 221 959 
1 2 2 oes 2 are if! 

1 10 - 1 8 11 ‘ 
1 ee jae oes 2 1 41 

4 26 14 5 14 *6: 
8 7 2 1 7 3 #28 
110 72 27 36 50 43 674 
28 80 43 83 29 2 354 
7 47 1 1 11 6 121 
23 43 ‘ es ose 1 *67 
22 12 15 8 9 4 *7i 
209 119 51 31 35 52 #497 
‘ 45 09 6 *5 
553 280 119 102 133 167 92,420 
2 ons oe 13 1 304 
19 3 4 2 1 2 5S 
37 35 43 41 45 42 33 
7 33 21 23 20 18 151 
98 103 85 73 82 94 7 
15 19 20 7 10 19 10 
42 40 34 31 35 33 ERD 
7 2 3 1 1 t1i 
12 35 32 26 25 28 1s 
9 12 6 3 4 4 5 

3 5 2 1 71 

2 2 3 2 2 2 71 

2 8 3 6 6 5 $30 

3 2 5 6 2 3 ¢2! 

1 7 3 16 6 1 T34 

1 37 47 15 38 72 t21 
84 143 212 120 178 86 905 
40 48 106 119 62 42 +41 
5 21 96 31 24 98 275 
31 35 34 16 26 27 204 
19 21 22 9 5 9 t85 
45 oa ves 2 eos ae +4 
10 19 1 17 1 1 t49 
1 5 6 4 5 4 4 
24 9 °* 6 19 2 27 123 
eee 13 3 1 6 os T25 
4 3 ik ti 

es 1 1 2 3 see 7 
5 10 7 12 6 3 204 
1,802 1,557 1,246 1,014 1,099 1,203 11,03 


+July and August export 


exports by the Department of Commerce did not begin until September, 1921, 
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April 19, 1922 
WILLIAM G. CROCKER DIES 


Secretary of Washburn-Crosby Co. Dead 
After Illness of Four Months—Forty Years 
of Service in Milling Industry 


William G. Crocker, secretary of the 
Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis, died 
at his residence, 1821 Colfax Avenue, on 
Monday morning, April 17, after an ill- 
ness of four months. He had been far 
from well, however, for the past two 
years, his illness really beginning with a 
physical breakdown in Philadelphia in 
1920. He had been confined to his house 
since Dec. 15, 1921, and had visited his 
office only once during the four months 
preceding his death, attending the com- 
pany’s semiannual directors’ meeting on 
March 20. 

Mr. Crocker was born in Minneapolis 
on Jan. 15, 1864. His father, George 
Washington Crocker, who survives him, 
was one of the pioneer millers of Minne- 
apolis, and senior partner in the milling 
firm of Crocker, Fisk & Co. After grad- 
uating from the Minneapolis high school 
in 1882, Mr. Crocker entered his father’s 
office, remaining there for 11 years. In 
1893 the mill owned by Crocker, Fisk & 
Co. was first leased by and then sold to 
the Washburn-Crosby Co., and in the 
following year Mr. Crocker became an 
invoice clerk with this company. 

His ability, diligence and faithfulness 
soon won recognition, and with the rapid 
growth of the feed business of the 
Washburn-Crosby Co., Mr. Crocker was 
promoted to take charge of it. In 1910 
he became a director of the company, 
and in May, 1919, he was elected secre- 
tary, succeeding tne late Benjamin S. 
Bull, who at that time became treasurer. 

Outside of his long and prominent con- 
nection with the Washburn-Crosby Co., 
Mr. Crocker was known throughout the 
country for his very conspicuous services 
to the trade as chairman of the Millers’ 
National Federation committee on uni- 
form feedingstuffs laws. He was the 
recognized authority for the United 
States on this subject, and it is largely 
due to his efforts that such important 
and beneficial changes in the state feed 
laws have been brought about. 

Through his position with the Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co., Mr. Crocker was like- 
wise a director of the Louisville (Ky.) 
Milling Co., the Kalispell (Mont.) Flour 
Mill Co., the Royal Milling Co. and the 
Rocky Mountain Elevator Co.,. both of 
Great Falls, Mont., and the St. Anthony 
& Dakota Elevator Co., Minneapolis. He 
was named by the late William H. Dun- 
woody as one of the trustees of the Dun- 
woody Institute, and served in that ca- 
pacity until his last illness. 

Mr. Crocker is survived by his father, 
his wife, who was Mary N. Bull, sister of 
- on Benjamin S. Bull, and by one 
daughter, 

uneral services will be held at 2:30 
p.m., Wednesday, April 19, at Mr. Crock- 
er’s residence, with interment at Lake- 
wood Cemetery. The honorary pullbear- 
rs will be John Crosby, James F. Bell, 
“rederick G, Atkinson, Charles C. Bovey, 
“ranklin Crosby, Samuel Bell, Jr., Wil- 
am H, Bovey, Frank H. Henry, B. C. 
“stee, George G. Barnum, Guy A. 

ias, John H. Mulliken and Putnam 
ana MeMillan, all directors of the 
ishburn-Crosby Co, The active pall- 
carers will be Eugene N. Best, Walter 
. Eggleston, Willard J. Hield, Harlan 
’. Roberts, George W. Stricker and 
Janes B, Sutherland. 
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OKLAHOMA RATES CASE 

_Osxtanoma Crry, Oxta., April 15.—The 
ithwestern Millers’ League, the Okla- 
na Millers’ Association, the Oklahoma 
ite Association, the Arkansas Traffic 
ociation and the Oklahoma Grain 
ers’ Association were granted per- 

to intervene in the case wherein the 
‘choma Corporation Commission seeks 
he hands of the Interstate Commerce 
viumission a readjustment of inter- 
‘le rates on grain and grain products 
and hay between points in Oklahoma and 
nts in Kansas, Missouri and Arkansas. 
‘xaminer Fred N. Oliver heard testi- 
tony in the case in Oklahoma City April 
'1-12. C. V. Topping, of Kansas City, 
ccretary of the millers’ league, repre- 
sented that organization, but was not 
called upon to testify. George C. Gro- 
san, general manager of the Acme Mill- 
ing Co. and treasurer of the Oklahoma 
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Millers’ Association, and C. B. Ashen- 
hurst, assistant general manager of the 
Oklahoma City Mill & Elevator Co., were 
witnesses for the association. 

The Oklahoma commission presented a 
schedule of rates on grain and grain 
products promulgated by it Dec. 27, 1921, 
relating to intrastate shipments, as suit- 
able for interstate purposes in the terri- 
tory covered in the complaint. Presen- 
tation was made by Paul Walker, attor- 
ney for the commission, H. D. Driscoll, 
rate expert for the commission, and J. K. 
Moore, manager of the Oklahoma Traf- 
fic Association. C. B. Bee, representing 
the Public Service Commission of Mis- 
souri, and C. J. Vizard, representing the 
Little Rock Grain Exchange, the Riley 
Feed Mfg. Co. and the Whyte Commis- 
sion Co., of Pine Bluff, announced that 
they would not contest the application 
if adoption of the proposed rates, which 
show a considerable decrease from pres- 
ent interstate rates, would not upset the 
intrastate rate systems in their respec- 
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tive states, but they protested when it was 
brought out that the adoption probably 
would result in the raising of intrastate 
rates in those states. 

“We are anxious to have these rates 
put into effect, believing them to be fair 
and reasonable,” said Mr. Grogan. “All 
we want is to be placed on a competitive 
basis with the mills of other states, and 
particularly with those of Kansas and 
Missouri with respect to Arkansas. Ar- 
kansas can hardly be classed as a manu- 
facturer of flour, for I believe there are 
only two mills of consequence in the 
state, one with a capacity of 600 bbls and 
the other of 300. 

“Oklahoma is not as well known as it 
deserves to be as a milling state, being 
young and new in the milling business. 
It now has a daily milling capacity of 
25,000 bbls, yet in 1921 its mills didn’t 
operate an average of half time, because 
of disadvantageous freight rates into 
competitive territory. We could have re- 
duced the cost of manufacture 40 per 


cent if we could have increased the out- 
put, and our dairy and hog feed busi- 
ness could have been increased 100 per 
cent. Because of this decreased opera- 
tion feed has become very scarce, and 
feed has become an important commod- 
ity, due to the wonderful strides made in 
recent years in the dairy business. 
“These high freight rates forbid our 
entering territory east of the Mississippi. 
We are completely shut out of central 
and eastern states, which have 60 per 
cent of the population of the United 
States. We are kept out of southeastern 
states for the same reason. We are kept 
out of certain sections of Arkansas, 
which are served largely by Missouri 
mills. Oklahoma millers are not interest- 
ed in lower rates. They are interested 
in parity rates. If the adoption of this 
scale would result in cheaper rates in 
Kansas we recognize that it would in- 
crease our competition at home with 
Kansas mills, but we are willing to take 
that dose if we can get relief elsewhere.” 
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DEATH OF W. H. SIMMONS 


Manager of Indianapolis Branch of Bemis 
Bro, Bag Co. Is a Sudden Victim of 
Heart Disease 


Inprawapouis, Inv., April 18.—(Special 
Telegram)—W arren Simmons, 65 
aes old, manager of the Indianapolis 

ranch of the Bemis Bro. Bag Co., and 
third vice president of the concern, died 
suddenly of heart disease at his home 
here on Saturday night, April 15. He is 
survived by his widow, a son, W. Hatha- 
way Simmons, and a daughter, Miss Ruth 
Simmons. 

Mr. Simmons had returned last Thurs- 
day from Chicago, where he attended the 
annual managers’ conference of the 
Bemis company. He was master of 
ceremonies at a banquet that closed the 
meeting. Friends of his said that he was 
apparently in good health and in high 
spirits a few hours before he was at- 
tacked with illness. 

In 1900 Mr. Simmons came to Indian- 
apolis from St. Louis to open the 
local branch of the Bemis company. He 
became prominent in civic affairs of 
Indianapolis, and was identified with al- 
most every community enterprise. In 
addition, he was a member of the boards 
of directors of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association and the Young Women’s 
Christian Association, was an elder in 
the Tabernacle Christian Church, and 
was widely known as a Mason. He be- 
longed to Mystic Tie Lodge, A. F. and 
A. M., the Scottish Rite, and Murat 
Temple of the Mystic Shrine. 

Mr. Simmons also was a member of 
the board of governors of the Indian- 
apolis Board of Trade. Clubs to which 
he belonged included the Columbia, the 
Marion, the University, the Woodstock, 
and the Indianapolis Country. 

Mr. Simmons had been connected with 
the Bemis company for 45 years, and was 
widely known in the milling industry. 

Epwarp H. Zrecner. 


MILLERS OF SOFT WHEAT 


Missouri Association Holds First Annual 
Convention at St. Louis—Wider Consump- 
tion of Soft Wheat Flour Sought 


Sr. Louis, Mo., April 18.—(Special 
Telegram )—Approximately 30 millers are 
in attendance here at the first annual 
convention of the Missouri Soft Wheat 
Millers’ Association. The morning ses- 
sion was given over to explaining the 
purposes for which the association was 
organized. ‘These were described by O. 
F. Kelley, of Boonville, as the further- 
ance of greater consumption of soft 
wheat flour, united action in legislative 
matters, and the collection and dissem- 
ination of valuable information, such as 
production costs. 

The state has been divided into four 
districts, and local meetings will be held 
in these districts several times a year. 

The report of D. L. Boyer, secretary 
and treasurer, showed the association’s 
finances to be in very good shape for a 
new organization, and that satisfactory 
progress has been made by the associa- 
tion in settlement of several matters of 
interest to Missouri millers. 

As Missouri is the last soft wheat mill- 
ing state to form a state association, 
hope is felt at the meeting today that 
some time in the future a large organiza- 
tion of all soft wheat millers in the coun- 
try will be effected. 

W. G. Martin, Jr. 


ILLINOIS BAKERS IN SESSION 

Danvitiz, Ixzt., April 18.—(Special 
Telegram)—The sixteenth annual con- 
vention of the Illinois Association of the 
Baking Industry commenced here today, 
and will continue tomorrow and Thurs- 
day. Headquarters are at the Plaza 
Hotel, with business sessions held in the 
Chamber of Commerce. 

President Oscar Strand, of Monmouth, 
in his annual address, urged greater co- 
operation among members, and deplored 
such trade evils as price cutting and un- 
fair competition. He urged that a stand- 
ard baking bill be brought before the 
- State legislature, as soon as possible. 

William D. Blatner, field secretary of 
the Associated Employers of Illinois, dis- 
cussed legislative matters affecting the 
baking trade. . 

A bread contest is scheduled for to- 
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morrow. Speakers to be heard include 
P. G. Pirrie, American Institute of Bak- 
ing; John M. Hartley, Chicago; and 
Charles W. Laporte, member of the gen- 
eral assembly of Illinois. 

Attendance is only moderate, but ideal 
weather conditions prevail. 

A. S. Purves. 


WHEAT MARKET ADVANCES 


Sensational Gain in Chicago May Wheat on 
Saturday Followed in Other Markets— 
Most of Advance Is Held 


A startling advance in May wheat, re- 
flected to some extent in the July option 
and in cash wheat prices, and also in the 
quotations for other grains, took place 
in Chicago on Saturday, and was prompt- 
ly followed in other grain markets. May 
wheat, which had closed in Chicago on 
April 13 at $1.34, shot upward on April 
15 after the holiday, reaching $1.43, 
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but the oa were relatively slight, and 
by Tuesday showed a pronounced ten- 
dency to disappear. 


CHICAGO’S SATURDAY EXCITEMENT 


Saturday’s session on the Chicago 
Board of Trade was a dramatic one. 
The last 15 minutes of trading witnessed 
a wild struggle on the part of short in- 
terests to cover their contracts. In fact, 
the exciting days of the war markets 
were partially re-enacted in the day’s 
scramble. 

Though trade was dull at the opening, 
it was apparent before long that the sup- 
ply of wheat for sale in the pit was very 
limited, and an early advance was fol- 
lowed by a 3@4c bulge at the close. 
Rumors have been extant for over a 
month to the effect that manipulation of 
some kind was going on in the market, 
and Saturday’s action would seem to 
verify such assumptions. Board of 
Trade officials, thon scoffing at the idea 
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where it closed. On Monday, April 17, it 
went still higher, the maximum being 
$1.45, but at the close it ruled at $1.401,. 
On Tuesday, April 18, there was a fur- 
ther slight decline, the closing price be- 
ing $1.391,, with a maximum during the 
day’s trading of $1.44. 

Chicago July, which closed on Thurs- 
day, April 13, at $1.2314, advanced only 
to $1.26 on Saturday. On April 17 it 
worked up to $1.2714, but at the close 
had dropped to $1.25. On Tuesday it 
closed at $1.231,, or almost exactly where 
it was before the flurry set in. 

The excitement in Chicago quickly 
spread to other markets. In Minneapo- 
lis the May option went from $1.44 at 
the close on Thursday, April 13, to 
$1.50% on Saturday. On Monday it 
reached $1.52%,, dropping back to $1.50% 
at the close, while on Tuesday it closed 
at $1494, July wheat in Minneapolis 
went from the closing price of $1.351%4 
on April 13 to a maximum of $1.40%;, 
but by Tuesday’s close it was back to 
$1.373,. 

In Kansas City there was an advance 
of May wheat from $1.18 to $1.2534, with 
higher quotations recorded during the 
course of Monday’s trading. July wheat 
in Kansas City went from $1.1214 up to 
$1.16. 

The situation in the wheat market was 
reflected to some extent in other grains, 


of a corner, had to admit that the ad- 
vance seemed unwarranted, from the 
character of the general news and con- 
ditions. 

Opinion is divided as to the identity of 
the shorts and longs involved. Some say 
that the Armour Grain Co. was the large 
short interest, and that James A. Patten, 
Arthur Cutten, Julius Barnes and two 
Winnipeg grain men were the ——- 
longs. Another interpretation is that 
New York exporters and foreign buyers 
were responsible for the sharp action. 
The Armour company is said to have 
been active in bringing large quantities 
of wheat to Chicago from Missouri River 
markets to apply on sales, and the long 
interests, in the present situation, are re- 
ported to be counting on lack of storage 
space for this shipped grain to handicap 
the shorts in their attempts to meet the 
demand for wheat. 





MONTANA MILLERS MEET 

Great Fats, Mont., April 15.—Mon- 
tana millers want a better rate on flour 
in order to reach consuming markets out- 
side of the state. That was the senti- 
ment of the Montana Millers’ Associa- 
tion, as expressed at a meeting in Great 
Falls this week. A concerted effort will 
be made to secure better consideration 
in freights and to interest the general 
market in Montana flour. C. R. McClave, 
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‘president. of the Montana Flour Mills 
Co., pointed out that the state’s consump- 
tion is only half of the present Montana 
milling output. 

Those present at the meeting were J, 
W. Sherwood, manager Royal Milling Co., 
and A. F. Strobehn, manager Montana 
Flour Milling Co., both of Great Falls; 
S. B. Fairbank, Hobson; C. R. McClave, 
Lewistown; W. E. Parkins, Belgrade; 
N. J. Cline, Polson; W. C. Bocke, Cas- 
cade; A. A. Freeseman, Hobson. 

Joun A. Curry. 





NEWS OF THE WHEAT CROP 


Eastern Kansag Condition Excellent—F |ood 
Damage in Central States—Rain ani 
Snow in Pacific Northwest 


Kansas Crry, Mo., April 18.—(Special 
Telegram)—Crop reports continue to re- 
flect about the same tone as in the past 
several weeks. Wheat in eastern Kansas 
is in excellent condition, growing rank 
because of continued wet weather. In 
the central and southwestern sections the 
condition is spotted, with poor fields pre- 
dominating. In most of the fields the 
soil is too wet for farm work. The 
weather is cool, with light frost last night 
as far south as Oklahoma City. !.ow 
temperatures prevent much damage to 
wheat by insects, which were gaining a 
start in Oklahoma fields. 

Kansas Crry, Mo., April 15.— The 
April crop report of the Logan Bros. 
Grain Co., issued this week, sugges!s a 
Kansas wheat crop of 122,751,599 !us. 
The report is based on the government 
figure of 11,569,000 acres seeded ast 
fall, with an estimated abandonment of 
2,244,772 acres, and a yield of 13 us 
on the standing acreage. There is, the 
report says, ample moisture for sevcral 
weeks. Local comment on the Logan re- 
port in almost every instance sugg:sts 
that the figure on the prospective cro} is 
too high. That is, of course, merely <et- 
ting up the commentator’s single guess 
in opposition to Mr. Logan’s report, 
which is made up of 1,400 guesses from 
people out in the fields,’ all carefully 
tabulated and averaged. There is no 
real reason at this time to refuse to «c- 
cept the data in the report as reasoni!)ly 
representative of conditions. 

Saurna, Kansas, April 15.—The wlwat 
fields are greening up rapidly, and could 
stand more warm, growing weather. 

Oxitanoma City, Oxta., April 1°.— 
The wheat outlook is yet debatable, with 
the optimists unyielding so far as }s- 
sible production is concerned. There is 
hardly any doubt about a considera! ly 
decreased acreage. This is true of Texas 
as well as Oklahoma. The Department 
of Agriculture statistician in Texas sys 
there is a heavy abandonment, and he 
predicts a decreased acreage of wits 
because of drouth conditions and an in- 
creased acreage of corn, Kafir and the 
sorghums. He gave the April condition 
of winter wheat in Texas as 57. ‘he 
condition reported for Oklahoma on t)iat 
date was 64 per cent. This is 20 points 
below the 10-year average, but 10 points 
higher than the condition reported as of 
Dec. 1. The Texas panhandle is spotied 
with good and bad wheat areas. Parts 
of southwestern Texas have not had siif- 
ficient rainfall. 

Sr. Louis, Mo., April 15.—Excepticn- 
ally heavy rains for the past two wevks 
or more have caused practically all ihe 
rivers and streams in this territory to 
overflow their banks, and literally thou- 
sands of acres of wheat have been inun- 
dated. Just how much actual damege 
will result from this cause is not known 
as yet, as the fields are still covered w'th 
water. Wheat on the 3,219,000 aces 
sown in Missouri last fall showed a c..n- 
dition of 88 per cent of normal, Apri’ 1, 
according to reports issued April 11 y 
E. A. Logan and Jewel Mayes, of ‘ie 
federal and state crop reporting service. 
Were this condition preserved throughcut 
the season, it would mean a crop of ‘/.- 
628,000 hus, compared with 34.390,(00 
last year and $7,562,000 in 1920. It mist 
be remembered, however, that this report 
was made before the possible dam«ze 
referred to in the first paragraph oc- 
curred. Wheat on April 1, 1921, showed 
a 93 per cent condition, and in April, 
1920, 70 per cent. 

(Continued on page 269.) 
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The past week was one of the quietest 
that spring wheat mills have experienced 
for a long time. They are unanimous in 
describing sales as the smallest on this 
crop. The advance in wheat on Satur- 
day brought in some inquiry, but buy- 
ers wanted to get in on the previous day’s 
prices. Some flour was sold on that basis, 
but the trade as a whole has no con- 
fidence in the market, and is buying only 
from hand to mouth. It waits until the 
last moment before buying, and then 
only takes sufficient to cover current 
needs, Mills are of the opinion that 
stocks in the hands of large buyers are 
very light, and that they will have to 
come in soon for supplies. 

The condition of the flour market is 
reflected in the output of Minneapolis 
mills. Last week they produced 230,110 
bbls of flour, or 42 per cent of capacity, 
and today ‘12 mills are in operation. 

Clears are strong. Most mills are sold 
ahead for 30 to 60 days on spring and 
durum clears. Export inquiry has been ~ 
quite good during the past few weeks, 
and fairly good sales have been made, 
mainly through exporters. 

Mills quote top family patents at $8.30 
@9.10 bbl, standard patent $8.10@8.50, 
second patent $7.80@8, in 98-lb cottons; 
fancy clear $6.75, first clear $5.50@5.65, 
second clear $3.50@4, in 140-lb jutes, 
f.o.b., Minneapolis. 


DURUM FLOUR 


Trade in durum products the past 
week was dull, Sales were confined to 
scattered and unimportant small lots for 
immediate shipment. The attitude of the 
buyers proves that they buy only when 
their supplies are low, and the fluctua- 
tious of wheat prices are not taken into 
consideration to any extent. Durum 
clears are strong, and some mills are sold 
up for 30 to 60 days. Export inquiry has 
“9 gs and few mills have any clear 
o offer, 
_ Mills quote No. 2 semolina at $7.15@ 
7.40 bbl, jute; No. 83 semolina, $6.75@ 
7.30; durum flour, $5.50@5.90; clear, 
$1.30,—f.0.b., Minneapolis. 


MILLFEED 


‘illfeed is in a very strong position 
at present. Bran in particular is strong- 
er, und prices have advanced $1@3 ton 
the past week. The production of feed 
is very light at Minneapolis, mills operat- 
ing at considerable less than half capac- 
ity; consequently, offerings are extremely 
ligt, and bran in particular is very 


scarce. Buying of bran by local jobbers 
wes pretty active last week, and as a 
result mills are sold ahead as far as they 
Wish to be under present conditions. 
Stendard middlings, although not as ac- 
tive as bran, are also in a strong posi- 


tion, and mills have very little to offer. 

_ tteavy feeds continue firm, but there 
'S ho special activity in flour middlings 
or ved dog. The brisk demand which 
usually prevails during this season has 
not appeared this year. There is some 
a right along, but it is not up to 
ormal, 

Mills quote bran at $22.50@23 ton, 
Stindard middlings $23.50@24, flour mid- 
dings $26@30.50, red dog $83@35, rye 
tniddlings $21@22, in 100-Ib jutes, f.o.b., 
Minneapolis, 


CASH WHEAT AT MINNEAPOLIS 


The wheat market was featured by 
sharp advances last week. On Thursday, 
prices went up 21%4c, and on Saturday, 
due mainly to tightness in May, they set 
a new high mark on this crop. For the 


week there was a gain of 514c on cash, 
6¥%4c on May and 4c on July. 

The local cash market was less active 
than for many weeks. The dullness in 
flour was reflected in the cash market. 
Mills were willing to buy choice milling 
wheat, but toward the end of the week 
they backed away from the high pre- 
miums, due to the sharp advance in the 
options. Holders had to reduce their 
prices to move the wheat. Shippers were 
in the market on several days, and took 
considerable of the offerings. Today, 
No. 1 dark sold at 10@26c over May. 

Durum wheat of good quality seemed 
to be in fairly good demand, but offer- 
ings were light. Low grades were slow 
and hard to move. No. 1 amber was 
quoted at 3@18c over May. 

Winter wheat of good, choice quality 
was in fair demand, but nothing else 
moved. Offerings of Montana wheat are 
limited. Montana was quoted at 14@l5c 
over May; Kansas, 7c under to 10c over; 
Nebraska, 8@12c under. 

MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 

Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 12 were in operation April 18: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern: Consolidated Milling Co., A, 
C and E mills, 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A (one half), A 
South, and Lincoln mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s A mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., C (one half), D, E 
and G mills, 

Minneapolis Durum Products Co.’s mill. 

Barber Milling Co.’s mill will be start- 
ed on Wednesday. 

MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Minneapolis mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 546,000 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 

output activity 
This Week .cccccccccccess 230,110 42 
Last Week .cccccccccccces 259,350 47 
BOP GOO vccevscccvsucece 258,160 47 
TWO YOATS OBO .c.cccccses 215,950 39 
Three years ago ......... 381,565 73 


OUTSIDE MILLS 


Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and three from Iowa and Wisconsin, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller, 


with comparisons: Flour Pct. 
Weekly output of ac- 


No. capacity forweek tivity 

1988%. 2.06 53 354,390 135,935 41 

TOSL*. cece 53 354,390 147,445 45 

LOBBP ..« o'n,0 62 412,890 171,720 41 

19Z1T....0. 62 412,890 149,405 36 

*Week ending April 15. tWeek ending 
April 8, 


MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 
For the week ended Saturday, April 
15, receipts of wheat were as follows, in 

bushels (000’s omitted) : 
1922 1921 1920 1919 














Minneapolis ... 1,189 1,694 1,368 1,273 
Duluth ....... 309 829 473 eee 
Totals ...... 1,498 2,523 1,841 1,273 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1921, to April 15, 
1922, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 





Minneapolis .. 76,066 82,125 86,031 89,294 
Duluth ....... 37,905 34,963 11,704 87,555 
Totals ...... 113,971 117,088 97,735 176,849 


COARSE GRAINS AT MINNEAPOLIS 


The coarse grain market was slow and 
easy the first of the week, but since 
Thursday prices have been stronger and 
buying more active. Choice grades of 
all grains were in good demand, but of- 
ferings were scarce. Cash corn started 
off easier last week, but prices gained 
late in the week. Receipts were light, 
and offerings of choice grades were lim- 
ited. Shippers were interested in good, 
dry corn, but lower grades were hard to 
move. Closing prices, April 17: No. 3 
yellow, 52%,@531%4c bu; No. 3 mixed, 
514@51\¢. 


Oats were steady, and choice grades 
were in light supply. Cereal buyers were 
after good, heavy oats. Elevators were 
fair buyers of lower grades on a few 
days but, most of the week, demand for 
poorer oats was slow. No.3 white closed 
at 341,@351%4c bu; No. 4 white, 323,@ 
341,¢c. 

Rye was in fairly good milling de- 
mand, although this week mills were not 
so keen to pay the high premiums. Fair 
shipping demand for ordinary grades. 
No. 2 closed at 983,@991,4c bu. 

Barley was stronger, and the light of- 
ferings were in good demand. Maltsters 
paid firm premiums for anything they 
could use. Feed grades also were firmer 
and somewhat more active. Closing 
range, 51@63c bu. 


LINSEED PRODUCTS 


The linseed oil meal market continues 
unchanged. This is the time of year 
when demand for oil meal falls off, and 
1922 is no exception. Buying at present 
is confined to small lots by mills and 
warehousemen who need small quantities 
for mixed cars. Mills are still operating 
very light, and no improvement is looked 
for. American crushers continue to feel 
the competition of foreign oil, although 
mills in this territory report some im- 
provement in demand from the trade in 
the Middle West. Mills quote oil meal at 
$51 ton, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 


LONDON EXCHANGE AT MINNEAPOLIS 


London exchange is quoted by Minne- 
apolis banks as follows: sight, $4.4114; 
three-day, $4.41; 60-day, $4.38Y,. Three- 
day guilders are quoted at 37.85. 


THE LATE WILLIAM G. CROCKER 


The following testimonial has been sent 
by the members of the Minneapolis feed 
fraternity to the family of the late Wil- 
liam G. Crocker, of the Washburn-Cros- 
by Co: 

“The feed distributors of Minneapolis 
know that in the death of William G. 
Crocker they have lost a wise, loyal and 
ever helpful friend. His profound 
knowledge, his wide experience, his un- 
failing eagerness to help others, and, 
above all, his courage and integrity, won 
for him the admiration and affection of 
all with whom he came in contact. His 
many years of devoted and faithful labor 
in behalf of the nation’s feed manufac- 
turing and distributing industries have 
built for him an enduring monument in 
the hearts of all those whose highest in- 
terests he served so faithfully and so 
well. 

“Because each one of us is so keenly 
conscious of a sense of personal loss, it 
is our earnest desire to express, however 
inadequately, to those who were still 
closer to him, our sympathy with them 
in the far heavier burden of sorrow which 
they are now called upon to bear.” 

Subscribing to this testimonial were: 
W. S. Ankeny & Co., Bergman Mill Feed, 
Inc., A. A. Beltz, Blaisdell Milling Co., 
Chambers-Mackay Co. C. P. Dougan, 
Fraser-Smith Co., International Sugar 
Feed Co., Lyons-Kuehn Co. Meyer 
Trading Co., S. Mowat, Larrowe Mill- 
ing Co., Newsome Feed Co., Northwest- 
ern Feed Co., Oscar C. Opsal, Opsal- 
Fleming Co., Standard Flour & Feed Co., 
I. B. Swanson Co., and H. Wehmann 
& Co. 


E. L. WELCH COMPANY AFFAIRS 


A letter has been sent by the trustees 
to all the creditors of E. L. Welch & 
Co., grain commission, Minneapolis, fol- 
lowing the completion of the auditing of 
the books by Richard L. Dougherty & 
Co. This statement places the real as- 
sets of the company at approximately 
$252,000 and the liabilities at around 
$766,000. According to the books of 
the company, on the other hand, the as- 
sets are given as about $865,000. It is re- 
ported that an application will be filed 
with the federal court to have a receiver 
appointed some time this week. 


RULE FOR TRANSACTIONS IN FUTURES 
The Minneapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce has passed a rule which requires 


that any firm accepting orders for the 
purchase or sale of any of the commodi- 


ties dealt in under the rules of this asso- . 


ciation, for future delivery, from a non- 
member corporation, shall obtain in ad- 
vance a written authorization to the ef- 
fect that the manager or officer giving 
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such orders is duly authorized by his 
corporation to buy or sell such commodi- 
ties for future delivery. In addition to 
the regular confirmation prescribed by 
the rules, written notice of each transac- 
tion shall be mailed to some executive of- 
ficer of said nonmember corporation 
other than the one giving the order. 

This rule will be effective on June 1, 
and was taken up at the suggestion of 
the joint conference committee on mar- 
keting problems, which was appointed at 
a recent meeting by Secretary of Agri- 
culture Wallace. 

LOCAL AND PERSONAL 

H. J. Bergman, of the Bergman Mill 
Feed, Inc., Minneapolis, returned on Fri- 
day from a 10-day trip through the East. 

Edith M. Schuler left on April 12 for 
Detroit, Mich., where she will represent 
the Northwestern Milling Co., of Minne- 
apolis. 

Harold R. Ward, assistant sales man- 
ager of the Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, left April 16 for a month’s 
trip to eastern markets. 

E. J. Hoagland, sales manager of the 
Marshall (Minn.) Milling Co., returned 
home April 13 from a two months’ trip 
through eastern markets. 

The estate of the late Charles M. Lor- 
ing, pioneer Minneapolis miller, according 
to his will filed in probate court, is 
valued at approximately $250,000. 

M. J. McCabe, department sales man- 
ager of the Sheffield-King Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, is attending the convention 
of the southeastern bakers at Savannah, 
Ga., this week. 

C. A. Weaver, northwestern represen- 
tative of Sprout, Waldron & Co., Muncy, 
Pa., secured the contract for a large bal- 
anced ration and molasses feed plant for 
the H. B. Brown Co., Madison, Wis. 

The offices of the Van Dusen Harring- 
ton Co., grain commission, Minneapolis, 
were broken into early today by burglars, 
who opened the safe and took $500 in 
cash, overlooking negotiable securities 
valued at several thousand dollars. 

James G. Lawrence, president of the 
Wabasha (Minn.) Roller Mill Co., re- 
turned a week ago from Los Angeles. 
He will celebrate his eighty-sixth birth- 
day May 1, and is enjoying good health. 
Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence will celebrate 
their golden wedding anniversary on 
June 6. 

Roy Faulk, second miller of the Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co.’s C mill, Minneapolis, 
has gone to Chicago, where he will have 
charge of the Star & Crescent mill under 
the direction of Superintendent George 
Cormack. Mr. Faulk has been in the 
employ of the Washburn-Crosby Co. 
since 1910. 

W. M. Dyer, of Jamestown, N. Y., who 
has for several years been the joint rep- 
resentative in New York territory for 
the Wabasha Roller Mill Co. and Sam- 
uel Knighton & Son, is in Wabasha this 
week. He will hereafter represent the 
Wabasha mill in Illinois territory, with 
headquarters at Peoria. 

The Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., of Minne- 
apolis, has sold the Shane Bros. & Wilson 
Co. five 32-in x 8-ft Minneapolis purifiers 
for their mill at Hastings, Minn. They 
also sold the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 
two 40-in x 8-ft Minneapolis purifiers for 
the Palisade mill, and 12 of the same size 
machines for the A mill. 

Based on the close today (April 18), 
the minimum prices paid to farmers at 
country points in northern Minnesota 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.42 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.40; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.44, No. 1 northern $1.42; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.40, No. 1 northern $1.38; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.27, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.25. 

The Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., Minne- 
apolis, reports installation of Carter disc 
separators in each of the following 
plants: Mauser Mill Co., Treichlers, Pa; 
Columbus (Wis.) Mills; Oketo (Kansas) 
Milling & Elevator Co; Omaha (Neb.) 
Flour Mills; Security Flour Mills, Abi- 
lene, Kansas, two machines; Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis; Crescent 
Milling Co., Fairfax, Minn., two ma- 
chines; Dewerd Milling Co., Milbank, S. 
D; Nordyke & Marmon Co., for Capital 
Milling Co., Los Angeles, Cal., two ma- 
chines. 
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Only two Kansas City mills reported 
any improvement either in inquiry or in 
actual orders for flour. Some expres- 
sion was made early in the week that a 
break of any consequence in wheat prices 
at present would bring buyers into the 
market. Milling grades of cash wheat 
are generally about 7c higher for the 
week, but the full effect of the spectacu- 
lar advance in futures is not yet ap- 
parent in the cash market. Most mills 
report fair shipping directions, with little 
or no new business. Orders were in the 
market at somewhat lower prices than 
those quoted, and some price cutting was 
done, but it was not general. One com- 

. pany said that local trade in near-by 
Kansas and Missouri points had taken 
on a better tone. It was practically alone 
in the opinion, however. There was no 
export business of consequence. 

Nominal quotations, before the rise in 
wheat prices on Saturday, were 5@20c 
higher than a week ago. After Satur- 
day’s advance in wheat, flour prices were 
generally advanced an additional 20c bbl. 
The average rise for the week was about 
30¢ bbl. 

Production again fell off rather ma- 
terially. The output of Kansas City 
mills was 68 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 70 a week ago and 85 two 
weeks ago. The production this week 
was 21,000 bbls lighter than two weeks 
ago. Two mills were closed down all 
week, but one of them, at least, will start 
operating again Monday. 

Nominal quotations: hard winter wheat, 
short patent, basis cotton 98’s, Kansas 
City, $7.40@7.90; 95 per cent, $6.90@7.35; 
straight, $6.50@7.15; first clear, $4.90@ 


5.90; second clear, $3.50@4.50; low 
grade, $3@3.50. 


MILLFEED 


Demand for both bran and shorts has 
improved, and considerable was booked 
for the South. The fact that country 
mills in Kansas and Oklahoma, which 
usually supply this demand, are operat- 
ing only partly or not at all was mainly 
responsible for the deflection of the 
business to Kansas City mills. The de- 
mand from Texas for bran was especial- 
ly good, and prices advanced 50c. Shorts 
are unchanged. While some scattered 
business was done for May delivery, the 
principal demand was for either quick 
or prompt shipment. Current quotations, 
in 100-lb sacks, per ton: bran, $21@21.50; 
brown shorts, $24@24.50; gray shorts, 
$25.50@26. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


Output of Kansas City mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 114,900 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
This week ........ Teeter es 77,400 68 
I PPA eee 81,000 70 
We ED cence vececivsceres 69,700 61 
TWWS FORTS OHO ccccccccccvcs 22,500 23 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


Output of 84 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 

Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ...... 480,210 266,122 55. 
Last week ...... 487,410 269,896 55 
ZOBP OBO «cccceee 438,030 214,826 49 
Two years ago... 430,170 196,809 45 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 11,255 bbls this week, 9,876 last 


week, 16,489 a year ago and 4,059 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, one reports do- 
mestic business good, 25 fair, and 34 slow 
and quiet. 


EXPORT FLOUR RATES 


Following are current through rates on 
flour in sacks, Kansas City to ports 
named, via both Gulf and Atlantic sea- 
board, in cents per 100 lbs, as quoted 
by R. W. Lightburne, Jr., steamship 
agent, Kansas City: Liverpool, London, 
Manchester, Belfast, Dublin, Glasgow, 
via New Orleans 5614c, via New York 
6lc; Rotterdam, Amsterdam, Antwerp, 
via New Orleans 531,c; Rotterdam, Am- 
sterdam, via New York 6lc; Antwerp, 
via New York 6lc; Hamburg, via New 
Orleans 54c, via New York 62c; Chris- 
tiania, via New Orleans 641,c, via New 
York 69c; Copenhagen, via New Orleans 
6414,c, via New York 69c. 


MILLERS’ SHORT COURSE 


Announcement was made this week of 
the ninth annual short course in wheat 
and flour testing at the Kansas State 
Agricultural College, Manhattan. The 
course, which will extend from May 1 
to May 27, inclusive, will be under the 
supervision of the milling industry de- 
partment of the college. 

The studies, which will include a great 
deal of laboratory work, were selected 
to appeal to millers, bakers, flour sales- 
men and those engaged in allied branches 
of the milling industry. A matriculation 
fee of $5 and a laboratory fee of $10 
will be the only charges. 

Courses will be offered in experimental 
milling, commercial milling, baking tests, 
and practice in making essential chemical 
determinations, such as absorption, glu- 
ten, protein, moisture, ash and acidity. 

Applications for enrollment should be 
addressed to the milling industry depart- 
ment, Kansas State Agricultural College, 
Manhattan, Kansas. 


SHRINK IN FLOUR WEIGHTS 


A milling concern in the Southwest . 


recently completed some interesting tests 
covering the loss in weight in sacked 
flour under different atmospheric condi- 
tions. The tests covered a period of 
about four weeks, the sacks being set 
aside March 9, weighed March 21 and 
again on April 3. A portion of the flour 
experimented with, consisting of one 140- 
Ib sack, one 98-lb sack and one 49-lb 
sack, was stered in a hallway leading to 
the laboratory, subject to a constant feat 
of 65 to 70 degrees, with no windows 
open and doors closed save for entrance 
and exit purposes. This flour showed 
the following weights: 

March 9 March 21 April 3 


lb oz lb oz lb oz 
140-lb sack..... 140 2 138 0 137 2 
98-lb sack..... 98 2 96 10 96 0 
49-lb sack ..... 49 0 47 12 47 10 


The other. lot, made up of three sacks 
of the same size, was stored on the load- 
ing dock, under cover, but with three 
large doors open day and night and no 
artificial heat. These sacks showed the 
following change in weights: 


March9 March 21 April 3 


lb oz Ib oz lb oz 
140-lb sack..... 140 2 138 0 139 2 
98-lb sack..... 98 2 96 13 97 4 
49-lb sack ..... 49 0 47 12 48 6 


In the period between March 9 and 
March 21 the weather was fair and dry, 
while in the later period between weights 
there was considerable rain, with one or 
two days of very heavy, wet snow. 


QUALITY PARAMOUNT IN EXPORTS 


Eliot Wadsworth, assistant secretary 
of the United States treasury, in an ad- 
dress here last week, said that all in- 
fluences were against this country’s for- 
eign trade, and that the absolute supe- 
riority of United States products offered 







for export was all that could build up 
foreign business. 

“We must face the fact that for the 
moment our American products, such as 
cotton, copper and food, will sell in for- 
eign markets only where they are abso- 
lutely necessary,” he said. “All influ- 
ences are against our export trade. We 
are, on the other hand, a magnet for 
imports, drawing goods from the entire 
world to be sold for American dollars. 

“Furthermore, while we may sell wheat, 
cotton, meats and copper to meet press- 
ing foreign needs, yet to sell our manu- 
factured goods we must prove their ab- 
solute worth and efficiency. Only un- 
doubted benefits to the purchaser will 
make foreigners pay our prices.” 


SOUTHWESTERN MILLERS’ LEAGUE MEET 


A large attendance of millers from 
every part of the Southwest is expected 
for the twelfth annual meeting of the 
Southwestern Millers’ League, to be held 
at the Baltimore Hotel, Kansas City, 
Thursday, April 20. 

Subjects scheduled for discussion are: 
uniform grain grades, uniform sales con- 
tracts, Great Lakes Waterway, means of 
increasing export trade, weight of flour 
packages, the tariff situation and various 
transportation matters. The matter of 
maintaining the quality of hard winter 
wheat through propaganda and educa- 
tion of farmers to the best methods of 
seed selection and planting will also be 
presented, with a view to forming a spe- 
cial organization to safeguard the terri- 
tory against any possibility of declining 
quality of its milling wheat. 


MEMORIAL SERVICE FOR MR, BULTE 
Friends of August J. Bulte, late vice 
president of the Larabee Flour Mills 
Corporation, met at the company’s offices 
this afternoon to participate in a simple 
memorial service. The rooms were filled 


with floral offerings from many organiza- - 


tions and friends. 

Following the rendition of a musical 
programme by the choir of the Linwood 
Boulevard Christian Church and the read- 
ing of a biography of Mr. Bulte by 
Charles F. Rock, many resolutions and 
letters and telegrams expressive of sor- 
row were presented. With C. M. Har- 
denbergh presiding, many of those pres- 
ent spoke in tribute to Mr. Bulte’s mem- 
ory. The simple and friendly but digni- 
fied and impressive service closed with 
the singing of “Lead, Kindly Light.” 

Arrangements for the memorial were 
carried out by a committee of Mr. 
Bulte’s older friends—L. E. Moses, C. M. 
Hardenbergh, L. S. Mohr, Clarence M. 
Hardenbergh and Robert E. Sterling. 


F. 0. JONES TO WESTERN STAR 


Frank O. Jones this week resigned as 
sales manager of the Arkansas City 
(Kansas) Milling Co. to become general 
manager of the Western Star Mill Co., 
Salina, Kansas, succeeding Henry E. 
Brooks, who is compelled to give up ac- 
tive business because of ill health. Mr. 
Jones will assume his new duties in about 
a fortnight. 

The Arkansas City company has not 
yet chosen Mr. Jones’s successor, but will 
shortly engage a man to act as assistant 
to Fred B. Goodrich and direct the com- 
pany’s field forces. 


A. H. DILLON TO LYSLE COMPANY 


Arthur H. Dillon, for many years sales 
manager of the Kaw Milling Co., To- 
peka, Kansas, and since the retirement of 
J. B. Nicholson general manager of that 
company, has resigned to become con- 
nected with the sales organization of the 
J. C. Lysle Milling Co., Leavenworth, 
Kansas. James C. Lysle, who has been 
acting as sales manager, will give more 
attention to the executive end of the 
business. 

Mr. Dillon will pay particular atten- 
tion to the development of the Lysle 
company’s hard wheat business. At pres- 
ent its trade is largely in the South and 


_ principally on soft winter wheat flour, 


but, with the operation of the new 1,600- 
bbl unit in Kansas City, the company’s 
ey contemplate an enlargement of its 

ard wheat flour outlet, with a view to 
installation of the second unit in the 
Kansas City plant at an early date. 
This unit, when installed, will grind hard 
wheat exclusively. 

Mr. Dillon prior to his connection with 
the Kaw company was’ in the office of 
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the Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., Kan- 
sas City. 
NOTES 


Ralph W. Hoffman, manager Hoffinan 
Mills, Enterprise, Kansas, was in Kansas 
City this week. 


T. J. Brodnax, president of the Frisco 
elevators, has returned from a month's 
visit in New Orleans and Galveston. 


R. G. Bullock, formerly superintend- 
ent of the Crete (Neb.) Mills, spent sey- 
eral days of this week in Kansas City. 


Major C. H. Searing, president Ar- 
kansas City (Kansas) Milling Co., spent 
a part of the week visiting friends here, 

Charles R. Decker, president Milwau- 
kee Bag Co., is making a two weeks’ 
visit with members of the trade in the 
Southwest. 

W. S. Washer, retired from active con- 
nection with the Atchison (Kansis) 
Mills Corporation, is entering the grain 
business at St. Joseph, Mo. 

A food show will be given here iext 
week under the auspices of the National 
Retail Grocers’ Association. Several 
millers and flour jobbers and brokers 
have taken space. 

Mrs. Annie Lee Marshall, mother of 
M. Lee Marshall, manager Campivell 
Baking Co., died this week in St. Joseph, 
Mo., where she had been for about iwo 
weeks. She was 60 years old. 


R. E. Armstrong, formerly of the 
Goodlander Mills, Fort Scott, Kansas, 
has taken up his residence in Kansas 
City. He is now connected with the s:iles 
department of the Kansas Flour Mills 
Co. 

H. F. Hall, president of the Hll- 
Baker Grain Co., has left with Mrs. Hall 
for New York, whence they will sail for 
Europe. It is their intention to spend 
about two months abroad, mostly in 
France and England. 

C. R. McCarter, western manager 
Grain Dealers’ National Insurance (o., 
Omaha, Neb., has been in Kansas City 
for the past two weeks, attending his 
wife, who underwent a serious operation 
at one of the local hospitals. 

Tornadoes swept sections of the South- 
west last week and did some damage to 
several mills, including the Blackwell 
(Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co., the Ok!a- 
homa Mill Co., at Kingfisher, and [he 
Plansifter Milling Co., at Oklahoma City. 

J. R. Forsythe, of the Longmont Farin- 
ers’ Mill & Elevator Co., Denver, Colo., 
was in Kansas City this week. He lvt 
here for Shreveport, La. and will re- 
turn in time for the annual meeting of 
the Southwestern Millers’ League, April 
20. 

J. Juul, assistant secretary Southwest- 
ern Milling Co., Inc., will leave here next 
week on a European trip of several 
months. Besides calling on the foreign 
trade, he will spend considerable time 
with his parents in Denmark. He will 
be accompanied by Mrs. Juul. 


The Good Morn Products Co., manu- 
facturers of selfrising flour and cereus, 
has purchased a factory site in Incc- 
pendence, Mo. The company has been 
operating a factory at Pleasant Hill, 
Mo., and has had a warehouse at Ince- 
pendence for a year. Definite plans for 
building have not been made. 


W. W. Marshall, president Kimb:!l 
Milling Co., Kansas City, has returned 
from a two months’ trip to Jamaic®, 
Porto Rico, British Honduras, Guat-- 
mala, and the Panama Canal zone. Ic 
found conditions and trade outlook gov! 
in all except Guatemala. Sales conne- 
tions already begun were strengthened. 


The plant of the Farmers’ Mill & Ele- 
vator Co., Assaria, Kansas, which w 
burned on Feb. 28, is to be rebuilt. \ 
new 25,000-bu elevator is now under co1'- 
struction, and will probably be comple 
ed about May 20. The contract has not 
yet been let for the mill, but it is planned 
to start building early this summer. 


E. C. Hogan, formerly of the Allneed: 
Feed Mills, East St. Louis, will be hea‘ 
miller at the new feed and rye flour 
mill established here by Charles L. Fon- 
taine, manager of the General Commis- 
sion Co. The new plant is to be named 
the Heart of America Mills, and wit!l 
probably be in operation in another week. 


The Missouri Pacific, Missouri Kansas 
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& Texas, and the International & Great 
Northern railroads have given definite 
notice of pending publication of tariffs 
restoring the application of Texas group 
g rates to Laredo on grain and grain 
roducts destined to points in Mexico. 
The new rates will probably not be ef- 
fective before June 1. 

The Kansas City Board of Trade this 
week started an advertising campaign in 
local newspapers, with the idea of edu- 
cating the public to the advantages of a 
grain exchange, its methods and func- 
tions. The copy of the advertisements 
was prepared under the supervision of 
the legislation committee of the exchange, 
composed of B. L. Hargis, chairman; C. 
W. Lonsdale, G. A. Carkener, F. G. 
Crowell, and George H. Davis. 

The fourth annual meeting of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Association opens in Kan- 
sas City on April 25. A two-day session 
is planned. One of the principal sub- 
jects on the programme is the develop- 
ment of the Mississippi valley waterway 
system. Encouragement to the advo- 
cates of such development has come re- 
cently in the action of the House at 
Washington, increasing the appropria- 
tion for river and harbor development. 

C. V. Topping, secretary Southwest- 
ern Millers’ League, was in Oklahoma 
City part of this week, attending the 
hearing on an adjustment in rates on 
grain and grain products between Okla- 
homa points and adjoining states. The 
Oklahoma Corporation Commission held 
that some of the rates were out of line. 


. The Southwestern Millers’ League stood 


for an equalization of rates, as did W. 
R. Scott, transportation commissioner of 
the Kansas City Board of Trade, who 
also attended. 

The new $7,000,000 sirup refinery of 
the Corn Products Corporation in North 
Kansas City has been shut down in- 
definitely. Advantage will be taken of 
the dull season, and a $500,000 addition 
will be built to the plant. This will con- 
sist of an eight-story building about 
100x200, and an increase in the number 
of the elevators that will enable the 
company to store 500,000 bus corn in- 
stead of 250,000, as at present. The 
eight-story building will embody a new 
process in sirup refining, it is said, which 
will improve the product, but increase 
the proportion of sirup and decrease the 
amount of stock food that comes out of 
each bushel of corn. 





OKLAHOMA 

‘There was a drop of 70c in Oklahoma 
City flour prices within the last two 
weeks, due solely, millers say, to May 
Wheat prices, which went as high as $1.49 
and dropped to $1.30. Very little change 
was noted in wheat movement. Millers 
are divided in opinions as to the prospect 
during the next 60 days, about half of 
them predicting improved business. Soft 
wheat flour sold this week up to $7.50 
an hard wheat up to $7.30. Other prices 
were as follows: mill-run, $1.30 per 100 
lbs; straights, $1.20; shorts, $1.40; chops, 
$1.35; meal, in 25-Ib sacks, 42c. 


NOTES 


T. A. Wilkins, sales manager of the 
Oklahoma City Mill & Elevator Co., has 
returned from a business trip into Texas. 


T. A. Thatcher, general manager of the 
Okluhoma City Milling & Elevator Co., 
has returned from a tour of the West 
Indies and Mexico. 

_t'e Stroud (Okla.) Milling Co., with 
$5.00 capital stock, has been incorporat- 
ed vy E. B. Grogan, J. C. Oliver and 
C. Mi. Hadley, all of Stroud. 

ft. W. Waring, sales manager of the 
Cauadian Mill & Elevator Co., El Reno, 
is on a business tour of Texas, New 
Mer ico, Arizona and California. 

‘\nong the incorporators of the Mar- 
land State Bank of Marland, Okla. (for- 
meriy Bliss), is D. J. Donahue, president 
an’ general manager of the Ponca City 
Milling Co. He dee has been elected a 
director of the bank. 

, the plant and other property of the 
Idalou (Texas) Milling Co. has been sold 
by H. G. Knight to Paul Huffstedler 
and B, Sherrod, both of Idalou. Mr. 
Knight announces that he will remain in 
the Texas panhandle. 


_The Kingfisher (Okla.) Mill & Elevator 
Co. has been granted a new state char- 
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ter, which is said to have been a renewal 
of the old one. The capital stock is 
$100,000, and the incorporators are J. R., 
F. H. and A. R. Lankard, all of King- 
fisher. 

Ten flour milling concerns of Texas are 
charged with short weights in bags of 
flour in 185 complaints filed in a court 
in Abilene, Texas, recently by Cam H. 
Murray, inspector of weights and meas- 
ures of the state. Twenty-six complaints 
were made against one company. 

Oklahoma City millers had as their 
guests recently a delegation of five busi- 
ness men of Galveston, representatives 
of the shipping and commercial interests 
of that city, who are touring terminals 
and other business centers of northern 
Texas and Oklahoma and who plan to 
attend the annual meeting of the South- 
western Millers’ League in Kansas City. 
In the party were I. D. McMaster, sec- 
retary of the Galveston Commercial As- 
sociation, B. A. Schoomer, Norman Mc- 
Vitie, T. R. Hancock and George H. 
Lykes. 





NEBRASKA 

Omana, Nes., April 15.—Conditions 
surrounding the flour trade continue un- 
satisfactory, according to reports re- 
ceived from the big millers in this terri- 
tory. One of them says there is abso- 
lutely no interest in the flour business. 
Last week his mill sold a little over 50 
per cent of its capacity. “First this 
buyer and then that one has to have a 
little flour,” he said, “and when these 
buyers are forced into the market they 
buy only for immediate requirements— 
and that is all the trade there is.” Mill- 
feeds have been in somewhat better de- 
mand this week. Shipping directions 
have been harder to get than they have 
been for several months. The opinion 
prevails in milling circles that stocks are 
quite light. “It is my opinion that at 
no time during the balance of this — 
will there be any general buying,” sai 
a large Omaha miller. “I believe that 
the smaller buyers will stick absolutely 
to a hand-to-mouth policy, while some 
of the larger buyers may come in a little 
more heavily on some sharp breaks.” 

OMAHA OUTPUT 

Output of Omaha mills, representing a 
weekly capacity of 18,900 bbls, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
TRIS WOOM .ccccccccscecese 17,320 91 
Os Serre 20,767 *108 
i | rere 12,555 52 
TO BERNE OHO: occccsssece 9,577 39 


*Both mills running Sunday. 
LeicH Leste. 





SALINA 

Flour business was extremely quiet 
this week. Some think it the worst week 
on the crop, but today there was a little 
flurry, and the quietness was soon for- 
gotten. There has been a little inquiry 
for clears, also a little interest in export, 
but mills were not able to accept the 
business. One mill reports some r 
sales. Shipping directions are hard to 
get. Mills are still working from two 
thirds to full capacity. 

Quotations: fancy patent, cotton 98's, 
Kansas City, $7.30@7.80; 95 per cent, 
$6.80@7.40; 100 per cent, $6.65@7.20. 
Bran is quoted at $1.0714, brown shorts 
$1.221,, gray shorts $1.321,, white shorts 
$1.521%, and mill-run $1.121/, per 100 lbs. 

Output for Salina mills, representing 
a weekly capacity of 46,200, bbls, with 


comparisons: Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
BRI WES ce cccccpeseccces 30,193 66 
BAGS WEG ccc cecceececwvwrss 30,613 67 
;. ss eerrreerrrerere ry 19,221 42 


NOTES 

H. H. Kanatzar, Kansas City, sales- 
man for the Chase Bag Co., was calling 
on the trade this week. 

W. C. Goffe, Goffe & Carkener Grain 
Co., Kansas City, was here this week vis- 
iting the Board of Trade. 

Wheat movement has been rather slow. 
Only 88 cars were received this week, 
owing to poor roads. Country stations 
were paying $1.15@1.35 bu. 

William P. Spicer, brother-in-law of 
C. S. Chase, of the H. D. Lee Flour Mills 
Co., died recently at his home in Law- 
rence, Kansas. Mr. Spicer was resident 
broker for the Lee company. 
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The flour trade has passed safely 
through another week of dullness, and 
this time the Jewish holidays are made 
to bear much of the responsibility for 
the lack of invigorated activity. One or 
two local brokers have enjoyed a satis- 
factory business, but all lines of trade 
generally report a continuation of hand- 
to-mouth purchasing. Usually, in a pe- 
riod of slowness, one hears of at least a 
few round lot transactions, but this week 
it seems that the business turned over 
was of a purely routine nature. 

About 21,000 bbls of flour were pro- 
duced by the local mills, of which ap- 
proximately 2,500 were of rye. This 
makes the percentage of activity 53, and 
is an improvement of 15 per cent over 
last week. At that, the mills are doing 
better than a year ago, and millers ex- 
press very little discontentment. Two 
years ago this week no flour was manu- 
factured in Chicago. The switchmen’s 
strike forced the mills to shut down com- 
pletely, and freightyards were badly con- 
gested. 

Representatives of both northwest- 
ern and southwestern concerns have sold 
little flour, but in some cases almost ab- 
surdly low prices have been quoted. The 
ogee | trade in flour is comparable to 
the bakery, in that none of the retailers 
are taking on large lots and wholesalers 
are keeping their stocks low. Jobbers re- 
port conditions absolutely featureless. 

Prices have fluctuated perhaps 10@l5c 
since a week ago, but have kept at a 
remarkably even level. Shipping direc- 
tions have been coming in quite satisfac- 
torily, but very few new orders have 
been written on the books. 

What export business there has been 
was of small proportions, and mostly 
with the Near East. One of the mills is 
working on an order, and a local buyer 
has been doing a certain amount right 
along. Clears are not ang ooneee ib- 
erally, and are generally hard to get 
hold of. Fancy northwestern grades are 
perhaps a little easier of purchase than 
are southwestern products of a similar 
quality. 

Nominal quotations, basis car lots, 
f.o.b., Chicago: spring first patent $7.90 
@8, standard patent $7.40@7.60, first 
clear $5.25@6; hard winter short patent 
$6.90@7.50, straight $6.60@6.90, first 
clear $5.25@6; soft winter short patent 
$6.60@6.85, straight $6.35@6.60, first 
clear $4.50@5. White rye $5.15@5.50, me- 
dium $4.75@5. Prices on rye flour are 
off 25@45c since a week ago. 

MILLFEED 

Bran has been the best seller in the 
millfeed market, though the demand for 
all grades has been limited. Activity in 
outside territory has seemed more pro- 
nounced than in Chicago, and trade here 
has been very spotted and intermittent. 
Prices are 25@50c stronger at the end of 
the week. Bran sells at $23.50@24.75 
ton, f.o.b., Chicago. Standard middlings 
are quoted at $25@25.50, flour middlings 
at $28@29, and red dog at $32@34. 

CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Weekly output of Chicago mills, as re- 

ported to The Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 
Thies Week ...éscc0 40,000 21,000 53 
Last week ........ 40,000 15,000 38 
Veer GHO .sccccece 26,700 17,500 66 
Two years ago..... 36,700 ecco oe 


THE FUTURES MARKET 


Until today the situation in the wheat 
market apparently presented no unusual 


features, conditions seeming to be little 
changed from what they have been the 
past few weeks. Values had worked 
slightly higher during the period, due to 
stronger foreign markets, a partial re- 
vival of the export demand, and ques- 
tionable crop reports. However, today 
(April 15) at the close the May option 
registered an advance of 83,@9c over 
the previous close on April 13; yester- 
day, Good Friday, having been a holi- 
day. Details of this startling advance 
are given in the news pages of this issue 
of The Northwestern Miller. 

Though outside interest has not been 
very noticeable, the tone of the market 
has improved considerably. Most of the 
buying has been done in the July and 
September deliveries, and the spread be- 
tween May and July has gradually nar- 
rowed during the week. A heavy cash 
situation, with outside mills offering 
round lots of wheat in this market, has 
prohibited the development of any un- 
usual strength. 

The bulk of the export buying was 
done in new crop wheat, sales being esti- 
mated at 1,000,000 to 2,000,000 bus. 
Good quantities of Manitobans and old 
crop wheat from this country, via the 
Gulf, were also purchased. France is 
said to have bought four cargoes of 
wheat on passage, and Italy is thought 
to have been after wheat at the seaboard. 

At the close, today, May was $1.43, 
July $1.26, and September $1.20. This 
shows an advance of 514@10%4c on the 
week, most of it having been accom- 
plished in today’s sky-rocketing. 

The visible supply is now estimated at 
34,163,000 bus, the decrease for last week 
being placed at 1,734,000 bus. Traders 
here, however, do not consider the shrink- 
age from week to week large enough to 
be considered indicative of an ultimate 
shortage. 

CASH WHEAT 

Interior millers have purchased wheat 
in larger quantities than for some time, 
but the local milling interest has been 
quite listless. Some northwestern mills 
have tried to dispose of parts of their 
holdings by selling in this market. As 
for arrivals, though they have been 
heavy, amounting to 242 cars, compared 
with 58 last week, and 144 a year ago, 
they have contained very little good mill- 
ing stuff. 

Hard and red winter prices are up 1% 
@3%,c on the week, and spring grades 
registered an advance of 3%4c. This 
strength is probably due somewhat to the 
better spot demand, as well as to the up- 
turn in options. The advance in spring 
wheat is, of course, almost only nominal 
in this market. Shipping sales have to- 
taled about 100,000 bus. Not so much 
wheat has come from Missouri River 
points this week as last, since prices have 
tightened. Premiums are slightly strong- 
er on winter grades, and stronger on 
spring wheat. 

At the close of the period, No. 1 red 
ruled 1@3c over May, unchanged for the 
past three weeks; No. 1 hard winter, 
1@2c over, compared with 2@3c over a 
week ago; No. 2 hard winter, May price 
to 14¢ over, against May to 2c over a 
week ago; No. 1 northern spring, May to 
5c over, unchanged for the past three 
weeks. 

CONFERENCE ON MILL OATS 


On April 14 a conference of represen- 
tatives of various grain markets was held 
in the board of directors’ room of the 
Chicago Board of Trade to discuss the 
marketing of mill oats. A resolution was 
passed to the effect that it was the sense 
of the conference that the term “mill 
oats” was the best designation to be 
found to describe the product which has 
been sold for many years under that 
name. 

Much time was devoted to the question 
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of grading of oats, in relation to mill 
oats. Representatives of the Bureau 
of Chemistry, Department of Agricul- 
ture, were pa ops by invitation, and the 
findings of the conference were to be 
forwarded to Secretary of Agriculture 
Wallace. A. P. Husband, secretary Mil- 
lers’ National Federation, was among 
those who attended. 


SPECIAL MEETING OF FLOUR CLUB 


A special meeting of the — Flour 
Club has been called for April 18, at 
6:30 p.m., at the Hotel Atlantic. Dele- 
gates to the annual convention of the 
National Federated Flour Clubs, to be 
held in Kansas City on June 1, will be 
appointed. Several resolutions which 
will be presented at the convention are 
to be passed upon. 

Arrangements for transportation will 
also be discussed. All of the railroads 
are offering a special rate of one and 
one half fares for the round trip to 
Kansas City. About 15 flour men of 
Chicago have already made known their 
intention to attend the convention. 


NOTES 


Lawrence E. Rice, of the Star & Cres- 
cent Milling Co., Chicago, was in Minne- 
apolis this week. 

Clyde Weaver, of Olds & Weaver, 
Minneapolis, agents for Fredel & Bosanko 
agitators, called at this office on April 13. 


A Board of Trade membership was 
quoted today at $6,700, net, to the buyer. 
This is $700 less than the price ruling 
a month ago. 


A. L. Goetzmann, president Millers’ 
National Federation, passed through Chi- 
cago a few days ago on his way to 
Washington, D. C. 

Guy Thomas, director of the Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co., Mineapolis, returned to 
the mills on April 10 after a stay of sev- 
eral days in Chicago. 

T. Park Hay, St. Louis representative 
of the United States Shipping Board, 
called at the office of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation on April 12. 

E. J. Hoagland, of the Marshall 
(Minn.) Milling Co., was in this market 
during the week, and also called upon 
the trade in the surrounding territory. 

At the annual meeting of the Union 
Bag & Paper Corporation, Chicago, 
stockholders ratified the proposal for the 
creation of a $15,000,000 authorized bond 
issue. 

The semolina trade in this market is 
without feature. Buying is scattered, 
and the situation is spotted. No. 2 is 
quoted at $6.95@7.05, bulk, Chicago, and 
No. 3 at 15@25c less. 

Walter S. Johnson, of the V. Thomp- 
son Co., flour brokers, Chicago, who has 
been confined to his home on account of 
ill health, expects to spend. a few hours 
each day at his office during next week. 

Joseph Schreiner, a well-known mem- 
ber of the Chicago Board of Trade, after 
a trip through South America, made the 
statement that he was much impressed 
by the potential wealth of the Argentine. 


B. A. Eckhart, president B. A. Eck- 
hart Milling Co., Chicago, with Mrs. 
Eckhart, is expected to return to Chicago 
on April 17 from California. They have 
been in Pasadena since early in February. 


Receipts of flour at Chicago for the 
week totaled 196,000 bbls, compared with 
245,000 last week, and 221,000 a year 
ago. Shipments aggregated 149,000 bbls, 
as against 197,000 last week, and 148,000 
a year ago. 

The Chicago Feed Dealers’ Association 
is at present studying the question of 
selling grain by the hundredweight or ton 
instead of by the bushel, as a commodity. 
The secretary of the association is get- 
ting the opinions of the trade through a 
questionnaire. 

Rudolph Goerz, president and manager 
Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas, 
passed through Chicago on April 10 on 
his way back to the mill from New York. 
Mr. Goerz said that he looks for an im- 
provement in the flour business when 
the new crop begins to move. 

W. H. Yohe, general manager Mill- 
bourne Mills, Philadelphia, was in Chi- 
cago on April 12, with his family, on the 
way to Philadelphia from Omaha, Neb. 
Mr. Yohe was formerly president of the 
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Updike Milling Co., located in the latter 
city. 

H. H. Whiting, sales manager Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, visit- 
ed the local office of his company on 
April 10. W. C. Smith, of the sales de- 
partment at Minneapolis, passed through 
Chicago on April 13 on his way back to 
the mill from a trip through the central 
states. 


Major A. C. Lewis, secretary National 
Water Power Association of Canada, in 
addressing the Rotary Club of Chicago 
at the Sherman Hotel this week, stated 
that private power interests in the Unit- 
ed States and Canada are the chief op- 
ponents of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
waterway project. 


Willis McFeely, manager of the Chi- 
cago office of the Milwaukee (Wis.) Bag 
Co., has been re-elected president of the 
village of Oak Park, IIl., a suburb of 
Chicago. Charles R. Decker, president 
of the Milwaukee Bag Co., in Chicago on 
April 10 on his way to Kansas City, said 
that the outlook is for higher prices for 
jute flour sacks and burlap feed sacks. 
H. F. Hunter, secretary of the company, 
was also a recent visitor here. 


On April 11 A. P. Husband, secretary 
Millers’ National Federation, attended a 
hearing before the consolidated classifi- 
cation committee, at Chicago, with refer- 
ence to acceptance by carriers of mill- 
feeds, poultry feeds, etc., when packed 
in paper sacks. Representatives of con- 
cerns manufacturing rope paper sacks 
were present, and urged that the carriers 
accept feeds for shipment when packed 
in such sacks. The committee seemed to 
favor the latter suggestion, provided that 
a 50-lb sack be the maximum container. 


T. M. Chivington, secretary American 
Corn Millers’ Federation, was in Wash- 
ington, D. C., this week attending a trade 
association conference held under Secre- 
tary of Commerce Hoover’s direction on 
April 12. The purpose of the conference 
was to secure the co-operation of repre- 
sentatives of the basic industries in fur- 
nishing statistics to the Department of 
Commerce. While in Washington, Mr. 
Chivington conferred with C. W. Pugsley, 
assistant secretary of agriculture, and 
E. G. Montgomery, chief of the food- 
stuffs division, upon the project of in- 
creasing the foreign consumption of corn 
products through motion picture propa- 
ganda. 


WISCONSIN 


Mitwavker, Wis., April 15.—The 
course of flour trade this week was un- 
even. At the close, millers as well as 
flour buyers weré thrown into a quan- 
dary over the meaning and possibilities 
in the sudden and sharp advance in 
wheat prices in the option market, which 
was reflected into cash values and also 
created strength in flour quotations. It 
was recalled in the wheat and flour trade 
that a similar bull movement originated 
just about a year ago, but so far as the 
larger flour buyers are concerned, they 
view this fresh soaring tendency as more 
or less artificial and are not inclined to 
believe it will hold. The advance came 
too late today to make manifest any 
direct influence on the flour trade. Pre- 
viously, business was largely of a holiday 
character and transactions were few and 
far between. 

Prices are about 25c bbl higher for 
fancy patent, with bakers patent up 15 
@30c, taking into consideration today’s 
sudden jump in grain values. Choice 
city brands of hard spring wheat were 
quoted at $8.40@8.75, and straight at 
$7.75@8.10, in 98-lb cotton sacks. 

With local as well as outside mills 
pretty well sold up on ¢lear flour of all 
descriptions, trade in these grades is very 
quiet. There is practically nothing of- 
fered. Prices are largely nominal, but 
somewhat higher in sympathy with the 

rain market. First clear was quoted at 

.50@5.90, and second at $4.25@4.75, in 
98-lb cottons. 

Flour production by local mills this 
week was suspended after two or three 
weeks of output on a fairly moderate 
scale, which sufficed to take care of all 
demands and replenished stocks which 
were reduced during the previous period 
of suspension of production. Receipts 
of wheat in this market have fallen off 
further, as have all grains, due to the 


extreme difficulty encountered by. farm- 
ers in getting their grain to country ele- 
vators over roads that are perhaps in 
worse condition than in any mid-April in 
years. 

Jobbers in winter wheat flour have 
been doing a pretty fair business for the 
last two to three weeks, but say the call 
dropped off since the middle of the 
week. The discount on winter flour un- 
der spring is unusually small, and this 
has the effect of checking business _ to 
some extent. Prices are 25@35c bbl 
higher. Fancy Kansas patent was quot- 
ed at $7.60@7.80, and standard at $7.15 
@7.35, in 98-lb cottons. 

Demand for rye flour has not shown 
any appreciable change. The established 
trade is asking for practically the accus- 
tomed quantities, and taking principally 
the whiter qualities. Export require- 
ments of dark rye flour are fairly well 
sustained. 

Production of rye flour by Milwaukee 
mills this week was 500 bbls, compared 
with 1,000 last week and 2,720 in the 
same week last year. Prices are strong 
and somewhat higher, due to the upward 
trend of cash and option rye prices. The 
best patent is up 15@35c bbl, with 
straight advanced commensurately, and 
the darker grades slightly higher than 
last week. Pure white was quoted at 
$5.75@6.20, straight at $5.05@5.75, and 
dark at $4.05@5.10, in 98-lb cottons. 

Customers of corn mills apparently do 
not take into consideration the strength 
shown by the cash corn market, judging 
by the very low bids being made for 
corn goods. As a rule these are so low 
that they are not dignified by considera- 
tion on the part of millers. Considerable 
of the business continues to be in export- 
ing channels, for domestic buyers are 
holding off and place orders only when 
they are able to beat down quotations 
and achieve concessions. Prices are about 
5c per 100 lbs higher, due to the strong 
cash and option position. Corn flour 
was quoted at $1.60@1.65, corn meal at 
$1.55@1.60, and corn grits at $1.50@1.55, 
in 100-lb sacks. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR PRODUCTION 


Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Capacity Output Per ct. 
This week ........ 36,000 8 = svcee es 
Last week ........ 16,000 6,500 40 
Last year ......... 24,000 2,011 9 
Two years ago..... 24,000 3,100 13 
Three years ago.... 18,000 11,900 66 
Four years ago.... 16,000 1,800 11 
Five years ago..... 12,000 11,000 92 

MILLFEED 


The declining movement in prices has 
been checked this week by a revival of 
the call for bran and middlings, with 
other feeds likewise experiencing a some- 
what better demand. In no case, how- 
ever, did it cover more than a limited 
quantity, and shipping specifications ac- 
companied orders in a majority of in- 
stances. There was a hardening amount- 
ing to about 50c ton in both bran and 
middlings, but this failed to stimulate 
buying. The movement of millfeed at 
Milwaukee this week was considerably in 
excess of the same week in 1921. Re- 
ceipts were 1,020 tons, compared with 
570 last year; shipments were 8,639 tons, 
against 5,759 last year. 


NOTES 


In common with other grain and stock 
exchanges, the Milwaukee Chamber of 
Commerce suspended business on Good 
Friday. 

Major Walter Stern, head of Bern- 
hard Stern & Sons, Inc., has been re- 
nominated as a member of the board of 
directors of the Rotary Club of Milwau- 
kee. 


F. H. Foy, formerly connected with 
the American Malting Co., is now with 
the Charles A. Krause Milling Co., Mil- 
waukee, looking after the buying of 
grain. 


The Cream City Seed Co. is the name 
of a new Milwaukee corporation capi- 
talized at $5,000 which will do a whole- 
sale and retail seed business. The prin- 
cipals are Alfred L. Rosenberg, Palagia 
Rosenberg and Joseph Paul Zielinsky. 

Active organization of the Wisconsin 
Agricultural Traffic Association, a co- 
operative enterprise proposing to render 
service to all concerns having transporta- 
tion problems, was undertaken on April 
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14 by the state department of markets 
at Madison. 


The Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce 
has adopted amendments to its rules 
making the commission on futures 1/,¢ 
bu, to members %c bu, and to members 
who do their own buying and selling but 
clear their trades through other mem- 
bers 25c per 1,000 bus. 


A new corporation, known as _ the 
Ladysmith (Wis.) Trading Co., has been 
organized with $15,000 capital stock by 
E. E. Carson, to engage in the business 
of dealing in flour, feed, grain, hay, mill- 
stuffs, ete. It has acquired the local 
branch warehouse of the Northern Sup- 
ply Co., including the stock, and will 
begin business immediately. 

The Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce 
was represented at the annual conven- 
tion of the Western Grain Dealers’ \s- 
sociation in Des Moines, Iowa, this week 
by Linus J. Beck, E. Hiemke, Bert Buer- 
ger, Leonard J. Keefe, Edward |.a- 
Budde, F. B. Bell, A. E. Bush, Cluff 
Thorson, Carl Houlton, B. F. Sievert 
and James M. O’Brien, assistant sevre- 
tary. 

The Cahill Grain & Produce Co. of 
Milwaukee is the name of a new concern 
which has been organized to conduct a 
general merchandising business in griins, 
flour and feed, with headquarters at i|1- 
412 Chamber of Commerce Building. At 
the head of the company is George J. 
Cahill, a grain man of long experie:ce, 
widely known for his connection in jst 
years with the Updike Grain Co. and the 
Ladish Milling Co. Mr. Cahill is estab- 
lishing a feed export department wich 
will be a feature of his new business 

Preliminary announcement has |wen 
made of the offering for sale of the 
property of the Ladish Milling Co., Mil- 
waukee, which is in process of liquida- 
tion. Details are being furnished through 
the Fraser Co., builder of the plant and 
authorized agent of the owners. ‘lhe 
plant consists of four and one half acres 
with direct sidetracks from the North 
Western and Milwaukee roads; an 1,s(0- 
bbl wheat mill, 500-bbl rye mill, 1,000- 
bu corn mill, an 800-ton daily capacity 
of dairy, poultry, horse and stock feeds; 
150,000 square feet of warehouse spice, 
and 750,000 bus grain storage. 

L. E. Meyer. 


MONTANA 

Great Faris, Mont., April 15.— No 
changes of consequence have appeared in 
flour and feed quotations during the 
week. Demand is only fair, and inquiry 
about what might be expected at this 
season. Flour, in 98-lb cottons, is quoted 
at $8 bbl, f.o.b., Great Falls, in car lots; 
millfeed $23 ton, and standard middlings 
$25, same terms. 

NOTES 

There will be a more vigorous «nd 
widespread attack on the gopher pest in 
Cascade County this year than ever. 

Fred A. Ernst, manager of the G!as- 
gow Flour Mill Co.,-reports that his com- 
pany handled between 600,000 and 7()0,- 
000 bus of wheat last season. He fore- 
casts the largest acreage in the history 
of Valley County this year. 

Contracts for 10,000 acres of suzar 
beets are being signed by the farmers 
of Yellowstone valley adjacent to the 
Billings factory of the Great Western 
Sugar Co. Field men are getting ¢vn- 
tracts as fast as they can cover the ‘t«r- 
ritory. 

Montana borrowers of federal seed 
loan money in 1921 have repaid about °5 
per cent of it. There will not be as 
much placed in the state this year «s 
last. There is a smaller amount av:il- 
able, and farmers are in a better position 
to finance their needs now than a yeur 
ago. 

Reports made to the state department 
of agriculture indicate that there were, 
on April 1, 4,310,000 bus wheat in Men- 
tana elevators, while 4,789,000 bus «re 
being held on the farms. This would 
make the total in the state 9,099,000 bus. 
Milling and elevator men placed the 
amount held on the farms at less than 195 
per cent four months ago. The wheat 
crop last season was between 20,000,()00 
and 22,000,000 bus, and 15 per cent of 
the larger amount would be only 3,30/,- 
000. It is thought that the bureau’s esti- 
mate is too high. Joun A. Cuppy. 
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Flour buying has remained practically 
at a standstill this week. Orders are at 
a minimum, and millers generally are 
reaching the conclusion that little change 
can be expected before the beginning of 
the new crop year. 

Domestic business is displaying more 
activity than the export trade, but the 
volume is small and unsatisfactory. Or- 
ders are for the most part only for small 
quantities. Mixed cars are still in de- 
mand by the smaller buyers, and even 
by those who formerly purchased in car 
lots. Price continues to be the deciding 
factor in the majority of cases and, un- 
fortunately, some mills seem so anxious 
to sell that buyers can usually bring 
quotations down to their own figure. 

The local demand in St. Louis and the 
surrounding territory, however, shows 
some improvement over the past few 
weeks. It is for small lots, but the num- 
ber of buyers is sufficient to make this 
business worth while. 

The most unsatisfactory situation at 
present is in the export field. Demand 
from this class of trade has dropped 
away to almost nothing, and local ex- 
porters hesitate to predict any improve- 
ment in the immediate future. Undoubt- 
edly there is need for American flour in 
foreign countries, but evidently there are 
factors at work preventing the consum- 
mation of business. 

Flour prices are quoted as follows: 
spring first patent, $8@8.15 per 140 Ibs, 
jute, St. Louis; standard patent $7.30@ 
7.75, first clear $5.50@6; hard winter 
short patent $6.90@7.25, straight $6.40@ 
6.60, first clear $4.75@5.25; soft winter 
short patent $6.60@7, straight $6.10@ 
6.40, first clear $4.50@5. 


MILLFEED 


\lthough millfeed has been very quiet, 
ne further weakness in the price of this 
commodity has developed, due largely to 
the exceptionally light offerings which 
have prevailed throughout the week. 
Gray shorts have shown a tendency to- 
ward further strength, and quotations on 
this feed are slightly higher. Hard win- 
ter bran is quoted at $23.50@24 ton, soft 
winler bran at $24@24.50, and gray shorts 
at S28@29, 

FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as reported to 
lhe Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
Th WOO 20500 00scn0s008 20,000 40 
La WOE Nite kcesue scenes 23,600 47 
ROG? G00 en cess 3008 19,400 38 
e YORRE GOD. é 606005 sdc 9,500 19 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 


which is sold from St. Louis: 
Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
SS WR ins Bike ¢ 34,500 45 
ag ee ae er 42,300 55 
SORS. MEG wcncces sana nses 32,600 42 
Dwo YOR GOW 5c. cases ess 12,100 16 


ALL-WATER SERVICE 

Plans for establishing an all-water 
service between St. Louis and Texas 
coast cities were completed this week in 
St. Louis at a conference of shippers and 
traffic officials. This conference was at- 
tended by P. W. Coyle, traffic commis- 
Sioner of the St. Louis Chamber of Com- 
inerce; Theodore Brent, manager of the 
federal barge line; J. P. Higgins, traffic 
director of the federal barge line, and 
George L. Taylor, manager of the Gulf 
States Steamship Co. 

According to the present plans this 
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service will begin April 20, and a steamer 
will leave New Orleans for the Texas 
points every 10 days thereafter. This 
will enable shippers to consign freight 
over the federal barge line from St. 
Louis to New Orleans and from there 
to Galveston at about 80 per cent of the 
rail rates. 

The government has completed its new 
500-ft dock in St. Louis at a cost of 


* $210,000, giving the federal barge line 


adequate terminal facilities for any vol- 
ume of business that may be offered for 
some time to come. 


NOTES 


O. H. Morgan, second vice president 
of the Globe Grain & Milling Co., Los 
Angeles, Cal., called on the St. Louis 
trade this week. 


Louis Berkin will build a modern bak- 
ery in the immediate future upon proper- 
ty he recently purchased in the north- 
western section of St. Louis. 


J. J. Kessler, manager of the Kessler 
Laboratories, St. Louis, has announced 
the completion of larger and improved 
facilities for making chemical analyses. 


Approximately 36,000 people attended 
the National Food Show, held at the 
Coliseum, St. Louis, last week. Displays 
by millers and bakers represented a large 
percentage of the exhibits. 


The Dorr & Zeller Catering Co., St. 
Louis, is erecting a new building in the 
western part of the city, which will house 
a modern bakery for the manufacture 
of the company’s confections. 

On account of general improvement 
of business and political conditions in 
Mexico, the J. H. W. Steele Steamship 
Agency has established a line between 
New Orleans and Mexican ports. 


Two men held up the office of the 
Bowe-Perry Pie Co., St. Louis, Saturday 
afternoon, April 8, and escaped with 
$1,026, most of which had been placed in 
envelopes for the payment of employees. 

Rye products, basis 98-lb cottons, are 
quoted as follows by St. Louis mills: 
white patent flour $6@6.20, standard 
patent $5.80@6, medium $5.60@5.75, 
straight $5.30@5.40, pure dark $4.10@ 
4.30, rye meal $4.75@4.85. 

Operation by the United States Ship- 
ping Board for a period of five years of 
the new trade routes it has established, 
unless private operation is proven feas- 
ible in less time, is recommended by the 
New Orleans Board of Trade. 


The Louisiana Sugar and Rice Ex- 
change has indorsed the application of 
the Southern Pacific Steamship Line for 
permission to extend its steamship serv- 
ice between New Orleans and New York 
to other ports on the Atlantic seaboard. 


According to a report recently re- 
ceived by George E. McLeod, New Or- 
leans district manager of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, im- 
ports of burlap, used in making bags, 
into the United States exceed in value 
imports of any other textile. 


LOUISIANA 


New Orteans, La., April 15.—While 
conditions in the flour market are about 
unchanged, prospects are regarded as 
better for the balance of the month, for 
stocks have been reduced and buyers 
should be in the market soon. A few 
sales were made .at a reduction in price 
by mills anxious for business for imme- 
diate shipment. Small bakers are book- 
ing in small lots. 

Flour prices quoted here by mills, basis 
98-lb cottons: spring wheat 95 per cent 
patent $8.10@8.40, short patent $8.45@ 
8.60, fancy clear $7@7.20; hard winter 
wheat 95 per cent $6.70@7.10, short pat- 


ents $7.50@8, fancy clears $5.80@6.25; 
white corn flour, $1.65@1.70 per 100 Ibs. 
Bran is still in fair demand, although 
inquiries were less numerous. 
Georce L. Ferry. 





BALTIMORE 


Battimore, Mp., April 15.—Flour was 
in a rut until today, when it was ad- 
vanced by some of the mills. However, 
the flurry in Chicago May wheat had lit- 
tle effect on local flour buyers, who were 
willing to take on a little stuff at the 
old figure, but not at any advance. 

Springs were higher but quiet, first 
patents closing nominally at $8.25@8.50; 
standard patents, $7.75@8,—in 98-lb cot- 
tons; 45@55c more in wood, 5@15c less 
in jute, or 15@25c less in bulk. These 
prices are 25c up from last week, with 
buyers refusing to consider paying even 
that much advance, while some mills have 
raised limits 50@75c. In this business 
it is not what you ask that makes the 
market, but what you can get. The buy- 
ers got left on this twist, and it will take 
another week to see what they are going 
to do. If there was any trading it failed 
to come to light. 

Hard winters were upward but inac- 
tive, short patents at the close ranging 
nominally $8@8.25; straights, $7.50@7.75, 
—in 98-lb cottons; 45@55c more in wood, 
5@l5c less in jute, or 15@25c less in 
bulk. Early in the week there were some 
tempting prices on the market, but buy- 
ers showed no interest, indicating that 
they were well stocked, and since then 
the attractive offerings have disappeared. 
The trade refuses to take any stock in 
the reports of serious crop damage in 
the Southwest while the flour quotations 
from that section are a good discount 
under those from the Northwest. 

Soft winters were firmer but neglected, 
short patents closing nominally at $7@ 
7.25; near-by straights, $6@6.25,—in 98- 
lb cottons; 45@55c more in wood, 5@15c 
less in jute, or 15@25c less in bulk. All 
offerings firmed up toward the close, 
though the week seems to have been 
marked by inaction. Nothing was done 
in patent, as far as could be learned, and 
the principal business in near-by 
straights was a few cars sold to go to 
New York at $6, bulk, which was more, 
relatively, than they would have brought 
here at the time of sale. All mills were 
asking quotations or over at the close. 

City mills ran moderately and found 
trade unsatisfactory, domestic and ex- 
port. While they maintained prices on 
flour, they further reduced feed 50c@$1 
ton. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 17,833 
bbls; destined for export, 2,417. 

NOTES 

Exports from here this week included 
12,371 bbls flour and 2,229,246 bus grain 
—66,749 wheat, 1,351,496 corn and 811,- 
001 rye. 

Robert €. Herd, president Wilbur F. 
Spice & Co., Inc., steamship agents and 
brokers, has applied for membership in 
the Baltimore Chamber of Commerce. 

Receipts of new southern corn from 
Nov. 3, 1921, to April 15, 1922, 458,781 
bus; year ago, 230,035. Range of prices 
this week, 68@68',c; last year, 56@ 
6814,c. a 

Receipts of southern wheat from June 
17, 1921, to April 15, 1922, 1,182,608 bus; 
same period last year, 1,460,616. Range 
of prices this week, 95c@$1.43; last year, 
$1.05@1.35%,. 

No. 2 red winter garlicky wheat in this 
market sold this week within 14c bu of 
the price of No. 2 red winter, whereas 
the discount early in the season was as 
much as 22c or more. 


Paul F. Sanborn, formerly southeast- 
ern representative of the Montana Flour 
Mills Co., Lewistown, Mont., will here- 
after represent C. E. Clifton & Co., mill- 
ers’ agents, Baltimore, Washington and 
Alexandria, giving special attention to 
the rural districts of Maryland and the 
Virginias. 

William H. Hayward, formerly presi- 
dent Baltimore Chamber of Commerce 
and treasurer C. A. Gambrill Mfg. Co., 
operating the Patapsco Mills, but at 
present associated with the Commercial 
Union of America, Inc., international 
merchants in grain, flour and cereals, 
with headquarters in New York, was on 
*change here today. 
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Visitors this week were J. E. Lee, of 
Blaine-Mackay-Lee Co., millers, North 
East, Pa; H. C. Veatch, Buffalo, eastern 
manager Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, 
Kansas; James C. Murray, director 
Quaker Oats Co., Chicago; D. W. Camp, 
Jr., vice president Toledo (Ohio) Grain 
& Milling Co; W. A. H. Van Peski, of 
Van Peski & Co., grain importers, Rot- 
terdam, Holland; Edwin T. Douglass, 
manager Concrete and Central elevators, 
Buffalo; Paul Wallheimer, grain, Brem- 
en, Germany; H. S. Picard, Quaker City 
Mill Co., Philadelphia. 

A party of Baltimore bakers and 
allied tradesmen left here on Sunday 
evening, April 16, over the Pennsylvania 
and Atlantic Coast Line railroads to at- 
tend the annual convention of the South- 
eastern Association of the Baking Indus- 
try, in session at Savannah, Ga., the week 
of April 17. In the party were A. J. 
Will, vice president August Maag Co; J. 
A. H. Andes, secretary International Co; 
J. U. Lemmon and F. W. Firor, the Tin 
Decorating Co; George E. Muhly, chair- 
man of the executive board of the Mary- 
land Association of the Baking Indus- 
try; George P. Reuter, vice president 
Malt-Diastase Co., Albert Klopfer, Bak- 
ers’ Weekly, Henry Kroger, treasurer 
Jaburg Bros., W. F. Grimm, Ivan Nord- 
hem Co., all of New York City, and J. 
H. Woolridge, Washington, D. C. 

Cuaries H. Dorsey. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Puivapecpuia, Pa., April 15.—The 
flour market during the past week de- 
veloped a firmer tone in sympathy with 
the upward movement of wheat, and the 
mills were generally asking higher prices. 
Buyers, however, were operating cau- 
tiously, and the volume of business trans- 
acted was only moderate, and mostly in 
spring wheats, to which buyers were giv- 
ing preference over the hard winters. 
There was but little export inquiry. 


NOTES 


The annual meeting of the Philadel- 
phia Maritime Exchange will be held on 
Tuesday. On the same day the exchange 
will elect six directors. 

The Black Diamond Steamship Lines 
announce the opening of a Philadelphia 
office, effective May 1, at 337 Walnut 
Street, under the management of George 
M. Ball, Jr. 

Ball & Caldwell, international freight 
forwarders, with offices in the Drexel 
Building, and Samuel B. Millenson, flour 
broker, with offices in the Bourse, have 
applied for membership in the Commer- 
cial Exchange. 

The Hudson Shipping Co., Philadel- 
phia, agent for the Algerian-American 
Line, announces further sailings from 
Philadelphia to North Africa and Medi- 
terranean ports, with the departure on 
May 5 of the Ville du Havre, followed 
on May 27 by the Ville de Djihouti. 

Philadelphia is well represented in the 
management of the National Merchant 
Marine Association. On the governing 
council are Emil P. Albrecht, A. Geyelin, 
J. S. W. Holton, George W. Norris and 
D. B. Wentz. Henry C. Wiltbank is sec- 
retary, with headquarters in the Munsey 
Building. 

The directors of the Commercial Ex- 
change, at a meeting on Thursday, voted 
unanimously to appropriate $2,500 to as- 
sist in the work of the Port of Phila- 
delphia Ocean Traffic Bureau, which has 
been organized through the co-operation 
of the largest and most potent trade and 
business bodies in this city, as well as a 
number of influential citizens. The Com- 
mercial Exchange is the first trade or- 
ganization to give financial aid to this 
enterprise. Director Sproule will com- 
municate with trade bodies in Camden, 
Trenton and Chester, inviting them to co- 
operate with the bureau. These three 
cities are included in the port of Phila- 
delphia. 

SamvueEt S. DANIELs. 





At the recent annual meeting of stock- 
holders of the American Bakery Co., St. 
Louis, the following members were elect- 
ed to the board: A. F. Welle, C. Hauck, 
John Hoerr, J. B. Heydt, R. L. Heydt, 
S. B. Jeffries, Albert Boettler, Mark C. 
Steinberg, H. W. Ruhe, George D. Ruhe 
and Julius F. Wiedemeyer. 
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The very first engraving in the book is, 
of a roller flour mill which was to be 
worked by hand. In this the grinding 
was done between the roller and a base 
which was concave, but extended through 
only a quarter of a circle. The lower 
edge of this base reached to just below 
the bottom of the roller, and the flour 
was intended to fall out along this edge. 
Both the roller and this quarter drum 
were corrugated so as to grind and 
force the flour out more efficiently. 

Another really striking engraving in 
Bocklerum’s work is a mill in which the 
grain is ground between a vertical pestle 
which turns. round and round, instead of 
stamping in a mortar. Both the pestle 
and the mortar are corrugated in trans- 
verse lines, so as to increase the action. 
At least four mills on this general prin- 
ciple, but with different details, are il- 
lustrated, which would make one think 
that they were being given serious con- 
sideration, but we do not know that they 
were ever a success in flour milling, 
though of great use in grinding olives, 
castor beans, and other materials. 





AUSTRALIAN HARVEST ENDS 


Result Generally Satisfactory—Exceptional 
Yields in Wimmera District of Vic- 
toria—Need of Immigration 


ME.pourneE, Vicrorta, March 18.—The 
harvesting of the cereal crops throughout 
the Australian wheat belt has been com- 
pleted, and the results, in the aggregate, 
have been satisfactory. In Victoria, 
where the season, generally speaking, was 
particularly favorable, especially in the 
great district known as the Wimmera, 
some exceptional yields have been record- 
ed. Numerous farmers have harvested 
an average of nearly 50 bus an acre, and 
yields of from 40 to 45 bus have been 
comparatively common. Just what these 
figures mean will be readily appreciated 
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when it is explained that the average for 
the state of Victoria during the last 10 
years has been only 12.45 bus. 

The state wheat pool in Western Aus- 
tralia has acquired 11,500,000 bus of 
wheat this season, and shipped about 
4,500,000. The over-sea sales have aggre- 
gated approximately 5,000,000 bus, at a 
price equivalent to 4s 7d per bu, net, at 
railway sidings, a very satisfactory re- 
turn. 

Since the beginning of the exporting 
season, Dec. 1, the various states of the 
commonwealth have shipped wheat and 
flour as follows: 


WHEAT (BUS) 


1919-20 1920-21 1921-22 
S. Australia.. 12,817,514 6,415,081 10,848,890 
Victoria 4,854,757 6,498,691 10,332,948 
N. 6.-W....- 94,698 6,138,971 6,678,473 
W. Australia. 2,652,650 1,586,753 3,206,756 
Queensland... ........ 53,334 138,882 





Totals .... 20,419,019 18,692,832 30,205,889 


FLOUR (SHORT TONS) 
1919-20 1920-21 1921-22 





S. Australia ...... 10,640 6,750 9,844 
WROteTER: ceccccccce 38,761 19,401 24,996 
New South Wales.. 11,932 4,081 19,356 
W. Australia ..... 8,111 9,585 11,722 

Totals ..cccces .. 60,444 39,817 65,918 


The above figures represent an aggre- 
gate movement of equivalent to 33,601,- 
789 bus of wheat for the current season, 
against 20,683,680 for the corresponding 
period of last year. Approximately, 
there are still 68,000,000 bus to be 
shipped. 

During the last couple of weeks the 
Victorian Wheat Growers’ Corporation 
has had a good run of ships to load 
wheat, and this week 10 steamers are 
expected to arrive. Following upon ca- 
bled information from London, the cor- 
poration has reduced the price of wheat 
to millers from 6s to 5s 10d per bu, 
This, for the time being, is the price 
ruling for wheat for conversion into flour 
for export. Accordingly, the price of 
flour to bakers has been decreased 10s, 
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making the rate £13 10s per ton, deliv- 
ered, in city and suburbs. 

According to a telegram from Bris- 
bane, the Queensland wheat board has 
proved “such an efficient piece of ma- 
chinery” and has so “satisfactorily ac- 
complished all that for which it was 
created” that the premier is convinced 
that it will have continuity of cffice; that 
the pool should be continued, and that 
the board should find a permanent place 
in the local wheat industry. In a recent 
speech he intimated that action would 
be taken to give the board a three years’ 
tenure of office. 


BUSINESS AND POLITICS 


Almost immediately there is to be an 
election in New South Wales, following 
a long period of political turmoil and 
dissatisfaction. In an_ exceptionally 
frank statement R. G. Dun & Co. en- 
deavor to indicate how the disturbance, 
the prospect of still higher taxation, and 
the general state of apprehension among 
investors are detrimentally affecting 
business. Among other things it is said: 

“Rarely, or never previously, in New 
South Wales, has so much business been 
left utterly dependent upon political 
happenings. Right through Sydney, and 
radiating thence through the country, 
mere hand-to-mouth trading is the rule. 
Spending cash grows less plentiful, the 
while money for investment almost 
threatens to become a drug upon the 
market. ‘Call’ money, or very short 
loans,—say six months,—are unwelcome 
in every financial institution. Hence a 
tush of buyers for gilt-edged securities 
on ’change. All commonwealth securities 
are quoted at top, or thereabouts. 

“Promoters of first class trading and 
industrial ventures find it utterly impos- 
sible to obtain adequate financial sup- 
port. ‘Wait until after the elections’ is 
the invariable response to appeals for 
funds for practically any commercial en- 
terprise. The general attitude is, per- 
haps, overcautious,—‘caution run riot,’ as 
one disappointed applicant for bank as- 
sistance bitterly commented,—but it is not 
unnatural under existing ‘circumstances. 


“Increased taxation is the bogey, ail, 
at the moment at least, it looks a very 
real peril—if labor returns to power 
after an appeal to the electors. Politics 
apart, the facts are indisputable. Tax:- 
tion in New South Wales, and especially 
income taxation, is already inordinatc!y 
high, thereby affrighting investors, and 
limiting, where it does not actually p: 
vent, industrial development.” 


NEED OF IMMIGRATION 


Australia wants immigrants, and wa: 
them badly. She has a population 
roughly 5,000,000, whereas the whit 
ought to number at least 20,000,0:"’. 
During the last 12 months there have be: 
a lot of talk about facilitating immig: 
tion, and various conferences betwen 
representatives of the state and of t 
commonwealth but, apparently, _liti'e 
progress has been made in the direction 
of stimulating the flow of people froin 


other lands, particularly the Unit | 
Kingdom. 
The prime minister (Mr. Hughe-) 


blames the states, with the exception 
Western Australia, for the unsatisfa 
tory position, which has resulted in t!» 
sudden and sensational resignation « 
the director of immigration, and ti 
states blame the federal authorities. 

is painfully significant, in view of tl 
very heavy expenditure incurred, th: 
during the nine months ended Dec. 3). 
last, the states took only 9,252 immi 
grants between them. Mr. Hughes ha 
asserted that the states have failed t» 
make available sufficient land for the al) 
sorption of ‘the newcomers, and that, 
without access to suitable crown land 
the federal government is powerless. 

Mr. Hughes also pointed out that i 
had cost the commonwealth governme!'! 
£31,000,000 to settle 26,444 soldiers 01 
the land. It was obvious that if eac!: 
immigrant were to cost as much as a sol 
dier settler—say £1,000—then, for ever 
£50,000,000 Australia could get only 50, 
000 settlers. As it wants at least 50,000 
immigrants a year it was evident that 
such an expenditure was quite beyond 
the country’s means. The great portion 
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of the money spent on soldier settlement 
had gone for resumption of land. In 
other words, the bulk of the first 25,000 
soldiers settled on the land were not ad- 
ditional settlers, but had merely replaced 
other settlers. 

It may be pointed out here that this 
latter portion of the prime minister’s 
statement does not indicate the actual 
position. Many thousand of those sol- 
dier settlers are occupying and cultivat- 
ing lands which formerly were used 
merely as sheep runs. 

“We cannot afford to throw money 
away,” added the premier. “We must 
have immigrants, and they must be set- 
tled on the land. A successful immigra- 
tion policy is not dependent upon re- 
sumption of privately owned land, as 
there are hundreds of millions of acres 
of crown lands still available.” 

Considerable surprise and some excite- 
ment were occasioned in milling and 
grain circles recently by publication in 
the press of cable messages to the effect 
that there was being formed a co-opera- 
tive wheat marketing organization to 
control the crops of the United States, 
Canada and Australia. Investigations, 
however, have apparently convinced those 
primarily concerned that there is little, 
if any, need to regard the matter seri- 
ously. It is remembered that on other 
occasions large financial groups have en- 
deavored to form trusts to control the 
wheat markets, but invariably the result 
has been complete failure. 

\ member of the Australian Wheat 
Board, when interrogated, said that, so 
far as the board was aware, Australia 
had not been asked to enter into any 
combination of Canadian or American 
producers for the sale of the present 
crop, and ‘he added that if such a request 
had been made it was not likely that it 
would be agreed to. Indeed, seeing that 
the most profitable time to sell wheat 
would be during the next four or five 
months, it was unthinkable that Aus- 
tralia would enter into any arrangement 
which might interfere with the prospects 
for its successful marketing. 

Private cable messages indicate that 
although Germany has been buying free- 
ly from America and the River Plate, it 
has taken little wheat from Australia. 
Seeing that the Australian grain always 
has been much favored by German mill- 
ers, the general opinion in the trade is 
that better terms have been secured from 
the Argentine and the United States. 

\nalyzing the latest statement of cash 
receipts and disbursements issued in con- 
nection with the New South Wales 1920- 
21 wheat pool, the Sydney Morning Her- 
ald states: “So far, the net deficit 
amounts to £3,563,547. This is made up 
of cash transfers from other pools, of 
advances from the banks, less transfers 
to other states, and charges recoverable. 
Ti, outturn and proceeds of .a number 
of shipments have not yet been received. 
Wat these are only the Wheat Board 
knows. A value of £500,000, however, 
would be an extremely liberal estimate. 
aiing that estimate, it looks as though 
the taxpayer will be called upon to make 
goul a deficit of at least £3,000,000, of 
whic, the state accounts already include 
£2.00,000. : 

Cuar.ies J. MatrHews. 





FOREIGN CROP REPORTS 


threshing of the Argentine wheat 
cro) is practically completed. No re- 
cent estimates of the production have 
bec!, made, but the present outlook indi- 
catvs that the first official estimate of 
154,573,000 bus, or 91.2 per cent of the 
crop of 1920-21 and 90.6 per cent of the 
average of the five years 1915-16 to 1919- 
20, will probably be exceeded. The 
quality of the grain is generally good. 

‘he average yield of the Australian 
Wheat crop for 1921-22 is 14 bus per 
acre, compared with 15.9 in 1920-21 and 
1!.> for the five-year average 1915-16 to 
1°i9-20, The total area sown was 9,582,- 
090 acres, compared with 9,069,000 in 
1°20-21. The preliminary estimate of 
the total production was 134,184,000 bus, 
compared with 143,965,000 for the pre- 
vious year but 14.6 per cent above the 
ive-year average. The revised estimates 
will probably show some decrease, but 
‘he quality of the grain is reported to 
»€ very good. 

In New Zealand the total yield of 
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wheat for 1921-22 is estimated at 10,- 
500,000 bus, compared with 6,872,000 for 
1920-21 and 6,086,000 for the five-year 
average 1915-16 to 1919-20. The average 
yield per acre is 29.3 bus, compared with 
31.2 for 1920-21. The area in 1921-22 
showed considerable increase, being re- 
ported as 363,000 acres, compared with 
223,000 for the previous year and 235,000 
for the five-year average. 

In British India the area sown to 
wheat for 1921-22, as stated in the sup- 
plementary memorandum of Feb. 15, de- 
partment of statistics, is given as 28,012,- 
000 acres, compared with 23,352,000 for 
the same date for 1920-21. The final re- 
vised acreage for- 1920-21 was 25,722,000 
acres, and that of the five-year average 
1915-16 to 1919-20 was 130,499,000. 

Wheat has wintered well in the United 
Kingdom, and the condition is fully up 
to the average. The condition in Bel- 
gium, France and Spain is reported as 
quite satisfactory. The favorable spring 
weather is facilitating the spring seed- 


ing of cereals, and will tend to increase 
the acreage, especially as the area of fall 
sown cereals in general shows some de- 
crease, due to the drouth at seeding time. 

Wheat has wintered well in Latvia, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Jugo-Slavia, Austria 
and Roumania, and favorable spring 
weather is reported. Preparations for 
spring seeding are making good progress, 
and some seeding has begun. Some win- 
ter killing is reported in Poland, espe- 
cially west of the Vistula River, while 
in the southern provinces considerable 
damage by vermin is reported. Some 
damage from frost is also reported in 
Germany, although the majority of the 
crop was well protected by a good cov- 
ering of snow. Recent rains have great- 
ly benefited the wheat crop throughout 
Italy, and the present prospects are quite 
favorable. 

Growing conditions are reported as fa- 
vorable in Tunis and Algeria, and a fair 
crop is expected. Drouth is causing some 
apprehension in the southern section of 


Tunis. The condition of the wheat crop 
in Egypt is reported as 100, or average, 
in lower and upper Egypt, and 90 in 
middle Egypt. 

Recent rains have broken the drouth in 
Argentina, and greatly benefited the 
corn crop. In many sections, however, 
the crop was too far advanced to be 
benefited to any extent, and the yield will 
not equal early expectations. The condi- 
tion of corn continues to be reported as 
poor in the Union of South Africa, and 
in southern Rhodesia it is estimated that 
only 60 per cent of a crop will be har- 
vested, due to the damage from drouth. 

The total production of rice in British 
India for 1921-22, as published in the 
final general memorandum, department 
of statistics, is given as 73,906,560,000 
Ibs of cleaned rice, compared with 62,- 
077,120,000 in 1920-21 and 71,897,280,000 
for the five-year average 1915-16 to 1919- 
20. The average yield per acre is re- 
ported as 910 lbs, compared with 786 in 
1920-21 and 905 for the five-year average. 
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ANOTHER MILLER HEARD FROM 


Another central states miller has some- 
thing to say on the wheat situation. He 
has had long experience in the milling 
business, and is widely known and re- 
spected, not only for his success, but 
’ also for the soundness of his judgment. 
He gives his opinion in a few words, but 
everybody in the trade will get the point 
of his argument at once. 

This miller says: “I am more bearish 
than ever; there is no good in any wheat 
price when it rules above its flour value. 


With cash and May wheat at a big pre- 
mium over July and September, why 
should a miller be a bull? Millers should 
be constitutional bears on wheat, under 
such circumstances, instead of helping to 
bull the market, without at the same time 
being able to boost flour. Why carry 
cash wheat against a positive decline, as 
reflected and indicated by the July wheat 
future?” 

There is some sense to that. Wheat is 
grown primarily to make flour, and nor- 
mally should not rule above the equiva- 
lent of wheat products. Fundamentally, 
therefore, wheat is flour and flour is 
wheat, in determining their price rela- 
tionship. When the demand for flour is 
so lax that the mills of the country can- 
not operate even half capacity, and flour 
cannot be sold at a profit, or only at a 
loss, what reason or justification is there 
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in the raw material selling above the 
parity basis? 

Wheat is a world proposition, but flour 
is not necessarily so. There is not the 
same fluidity in the movement and price 
of flour as in wheat, which, like water, 
tends to seek its level over the entire 
world. It is easily possible to conceive 
a condition in the United States, or any 
other country, where the demand for 
flour and its price, from one cause or 
another, and the concurrent world situa- 
tion in wheat, might be such as to vitiate 
this natural and logical price relation- 
ship, and force the price of flour tempo- 
rarily out of line with that of wheat. 

This is exactly the peculiar and un- 
usual condition which it has been claimed 
applies to the present wheat situation, 
and which constitutes the present prob- 
lem for American millers. It has the 
whole trade guessing, and is very elusive 
of a positive and absolutely certain solu- 
tion. It rests upon the known closeness 
in the adjustment of world’s supplies 
and requirements, the shortage in im- 
porting countries and what is considered 
as their minimum needs, the heavy ex- 
ports already made from this country, 
the estimates of wheat already ground, 
and the amount of the crop remaining 
for further exports, consumption, seed 
and carryover. 

Many are inclined to overlook the 
stocks and big visible supplies in Canada, 
which will go a long way in taking care 
of export requirements until July. The 
slow disappearance of wheat and decline 
in the visible in the United States hardly 
indicate the complete exhaustion of sup- 
plies which has been predicted, whatever 
may be argued from the cash premiums 
indicating a scarcity of milling grades. 
And there is the present milling situa- 
tion,—so stagnant that flour can scarcely 
be sold at a profit, in fact is frequently 
being sold at less than the cost of the 
wheat. 

The point raised by our correspondent 
is worthy of consideration. From _ the 
point of view of the miller, what is the 


good in any wheat price when it rules 
above its flour value? 


THE WEEK’S MILLING 

The milling situation is bad. It seems 
on the verge of getting worse. One of 
the Toledo mills will probably be closed 
down next week; the others are running 
half capacity or less. The best circun- 
stanced miller has half capacity opera- 
tion assured for the balance of April. 
The same conditions prevail with other 
central states mills. So many millers «re 
selling at cost, or less, that it makes the 
situation extremely difficult. 

There seems to be some little business 
available at’ prices below cost, and there 
always seem to be some mills somewhcre 
that will take the business. How any 
mill can make any money under present 
conditions is a mystery. Only one of tie 
Toledo mills made an export sale this 
week. The offers, where tnere were any, 
represented: too great a loss. A leading 
importer reports that buyers have 10 
confidence in the market, and trading is 
restricted; that all ideas of scarcity have 
disappeared; that arrivals of wheat and 
flour have been large, and the quantities 
on passage are regarded as excessive. 

Unless there is some improvement very 
shortly in either domestic or export busi- 
ness, there will be still further curtail- 
ment of output, and some of the mills 
may be forced to close. While the move- 
ment of wheat is light, stocks on hand 
are sufficient for present milling requi'e- 
ments. One does not hear of millers !c- 
ing forced into the market to bid up on 
wheat to take care of flour sales. ‘1 hie 
sales cannot be made on a basis which 
warrants any such procedure. ‘ 

While many millers have let their 
stocks of wheat run down, there still re- 
mains more or less wheat hedged in the 
May future. They do not know whether 
to switch to July, a new crop month, or 
not, and some of them pessimistically 'e- 
mark that whatever they do will '¢ 
wrong. ‘ They do not know whether May 
will be liquidated or whether a squeeze 
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will develop in it. It is rumored that 
considerable new crop wheat is being 
pought for August shipment. 

Toledo millers were bidding $1.35 bu 
for No. 2 red wheat, Toledo rate points, 
April 14. Some were not bidding at all. 
Soft winter wheat standard patent flour 
was quoted at $6.60@6.75, local springs 
at $8.10, and local Kansas at $7.40, in 
98's, f.o.b., Toledo. Soft winter wheat 
bran, $27.50@29, mixed feed $28@29.50, 
middlings $28.50@30, in 100’s, f.o.b., To- 
Mills have cut the price of feed 
After the cut, it 


ledo. 
in order to move it. 
moved more readily. 
TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
This week .....eeeeeeeeees 16,800 35 
Last week ....s.seeecesees 16,100 34 
Year AGO .rcocccccvvcccess 17,500 36 
Two Years ABO ...-eeeeweee 15,200 31% 
Three years ABO .......e+% 34,000 71 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 

and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 

as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 

with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1921 and 1920: 

No. Capacity Output Pet. 


This week .....-. 21 123,000 45,744 37 

La WOOK cccses 21 130,800 50,217 38 

Car ABO .eeevees 26 159,660 53,944 34 

Two years ago... 12 78,900 29,510 36 
NOTES 


\V. Drennen is now representing the 
Rodney Milling Co., of Kansas City, in 


Indiana, with headquarters at Indian- 
apolis. 

The Toledo Produce Exchange has 
about completed arrangements for 


broadcasting market information by 
radio. The W. B. Duck Co., Toledo, will 
install the apparatus. 

'he Brucker-Merrill Co., Inc., mer- 
chandise broker, 23 Huron Street, To- 
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handle wholesale grocery lines, and is 
also open for flour accounts. 

F. E. Joyce, formerly representing 
Sheffield-King Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
in southern Ohio and West Virginia, is 
now connected with the Stollwerck Choc- 
olate Co., of New York, in Ohio. 

David Anderson, president National 
Milling Co., Toledo, left April 15 for an 
outing at French Lick Springs, Ind. His 
son, Harold Anderson, vice president of 
the company, has returned from an east- 
ern business trip. 

J. B. King is now representing the 
Topeka (Kansas) Flour Mills Co. in In- 
diana. He was formerly connected for 
a time with the Sheffield-King Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, and the Weber Flour 
Mills Corporation, Salina, Kansas. 

The Purity Flour Co. is being organ- 
ized by Otto Rechsteiner and others, to 
engage in the flour and feed business at 
Salem, Ohio, and will succeed to the busi- 
ness formerly conducted under the style 
of the Purity Milling Co. The mill of 
this company is now being dismantled. 

Paul F. Fisher, Detroit, Mich., Michi- 
gan state agent for the Newton (Kan- 
sas) Milling & Elevator Co., was in 
Toledo April 15 and called at this office. 
Fred A. Hoff, formerly with the Eagle 
Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., is now 
associated with Mr. Fisher for this mill 
in western Michigan. 

The Columbus (Ohio) Flour Club held 
a special entertainment the evening of 
April 15 for the wives and sweethearts 
of the members. Hugh Diamond, Galion, 


Ohio, who is described as the Harry 
Lauder of this section, and who hails 
from Scotland, was the principal fea- 


ture on the programme. 

Among the representatives of outside 
mills in Toledo this week were A. D. 
Anderson, Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kan- 
sas City; George Boyle, Abilene (Kan- 
sas) Flour Mills Co; W. H. Holaday, 
Holaday & McIntosh, brokers, Columbus, 











ledo, has succeeded to the brokerage Ohio; H. W. Liehr, Duluth-Superior 
business conducted for a number of Milling Co., Duluth, Minn; Walter 
years by Edward F. Brucker. It will Smith, of the Minneapolis office Pills- 
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Design for a Weight Mill, 1588 
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A Roller Flour Mill of 1588, as Designed by Augustino Ramelli 
This design demonstrates the use of a corrugated steel roll 250 years before the commercial 
introduction of the roller process 


bury Flour Mills Co., and J. G. Johnson 
and P. J. McKinney, of ‘the Cleveland 
office. 

The plant of the Bennett Milling Co., 
Grafton, Ohio, will be sold by the court 
Saturday morning, April 22, at the court 
house in Elyria, Ohio. The receiver is 
instructed to receive bids on or before 
that date, and the bidder is requested to 
deposit a certified check of not less than 
$5,000 with his bid. The plant is ap- 
praised at $218,000. 


NASHVILLE 

NasHvVILLE, Tenn., April 15.—Condi- 
tions in the.southeastern flour trade have 
shown slight improvement the past week. 
It seems to be conceded that supplies 
have been exhausted, and buyers are be- 
ing forced to come into the market. Cur- 
rent sales have increased, but outstand- 
ing contracts on the books of the mills 
have been decreasing, and the aggregate 
volume of shipments is not so large. In- 
dications point to continuance of fair 
current demand. 

There has been ‘little change in flour 
prices during the week. Quotations at 
the close were substantially as follows: 
best or short soft winter wheat patent, 
98 lbs, cotton, f.o.b., Ohio River points, 
$7.75@8.15; standard or regular patent, 
$7@7.50; straight patent, $6.40@6.80; 
first clears, $5@5.50. 

Minnesota and Kansas flours are in 
routine demand. Prices: spring wheat 
patent, 98 lbs, cotton, delivered at Nash- 
ville, $8.25@8.75; hard winter wheat pat- 
ent, $7.25@7.75. 

Cash wheat has ruled firm to a shade 
higher, with No. 2 red, with bill, quoted 
at $1.50 at Nashville. Mills have been 
light buyers. 

Millfeed quiet, with prices showing an 
easier tone on bran. Quotations: soft 
winter wheat bran, 100-lb bags, ton, 
f.o.b., Ohio River points, $25@28; stand- 
ard middlings or shorts, $28@30. 

No change is noted in the corn meal 


—‘A Pictorial History of Milling.” 
situation, large commercial mills han- 
dling light business. Prices: bolted meal, 
in sacks, per 100 lbs, f.o.b., Ohio River 
points, $1.35@1.40; unbolted meal, $1.30 
@1.35. 

FLOUR 


WEEKLY OUTPUT 


Output by Nashville and southeastern 


mills, in barrels, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pet. 
Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 
Tite wee occscas 197,190 90,099 45.6 
Last week ....... 206,790 102,618 49.5 
BOGE GOD ovacsene 174,570 74,214 42.5 
Two years ago.... 148,920 69,231 46.4 
Three years ago.. 213,690 109,000 51.0 
STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


April 15 April 8 
Pe. CD ccete canvases 44,000 47,000 
es WE wisest ete sies 245,000 270,000 
Ges DOD sce ccevescenses 135,000 152,000 
i oak ee & 380,000 378,000 


NOTES 


The flour mills of the Johns Milling 
Co., Henshaw, Ky., burned recently. In- 
surance to the amount of $18,000 was 
carried. 

The Bushart Bakery Co., Union City, 
Tenn., has opened a branch bakery at 
Newbern, Tenn., with E. M. Brawner as 
manager. 

The Bristol (Tenn.) Bakery & Con- 
fectionery Co., with $25,000 capital stock, 
has been incorporated by G. W. Tate, 
Joseph A. Tevis and others. 

Steps are being taken by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Nashville to arrange 
a suitable programme to mark the open- 
ing of the new municipal river terminals 
at the Broadway wharf on the Cumber- 
land River. The terminals represent an 
expenditure by the city of $300,000, and 
it is expected will be completed about 
June 1. The structure is of concrete and 
steel, five stories, about 345 feet in 
length, and is arranged for handling 
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of the river. 
Railway enters 


Jouw Lzrrer. 


river traffic at all sta 
The Tennessee Centr. 
the terminals. 





EVANSVILLE 


Evansvitzz, Ixp., April 15.—Millers 
report another quiet week, due in a 
measure to the condition of the wheat 
market and reluctance of buyers to take 
chances on the fluctuatin — Suffi- 
cient orders have trickled from bro- 
kers and agents to keep the mills going. 
Some are working on back orders, giving 
them full time operation. Business is 
greatly hampered in a part of Evansville 
territory because of the flooded condi- 
tion of the South and parts of Indiana 
and Illinois. 

Flour prices reflect the changing quo- 
tations on wheat for the week. Sbased 
f.o.b., Evansville, carload lots, in 98-lb 
cottons, the quotations follow: best pat- 
ent, $7.50@8.25; straights, $6.50@7.10; 
first clears, $4.75; seconds, $4.25; Kansas 
hard, $7.75. 

Millfeed is in good demand, and is 
almost equal to the supply. Quotations, 
based f.o.b., Evansville, 100-lb sacks, car- 
load lots: bran, $26@28; mixed feed, $27 
@29; shorts, $82. 


LEVEE FOUGHT IN COURTS 


The projected Mumford levee, which 
would reclaim more than 100,000 acres 
of fertile land in southern Indiana, sub- 
ject to annual overflow, is being fought 
in the courts by farmers in what is 
known as the Patoka bottoms. Feeling 
ran so high that attorneys refused to sit 
as special judge in the case, and Gov- 
ernor McCray was forced to appoint a 
special judge. The case may drag along 
for a year. 

The enterprise is a companion piece 
with what is known as the Bozeman ditch, 
which drained the most fertile land in 
eastern Posey County. Thousands of 
acres of land were reclaimed. Some of 
it was from four to six feet deep with 
rich, black loam, land that will not wear 
out in a century. 

NOTES 


The Vulcan Plow Co., one of the larg- 
est plow manufacturing concerns in the 
Middle West, announces that it has had 
the best business for years in furnishing 
parts to farmers for repairs. 

Stanley J. Holock, of Birmingham, 
Ala., was in the city several days during 
the week. He is a flour broker, and re- 
vig business looking y his district. 

he Tennessee Iron & Coal Co. has re- 
sumed operations at practically full 
time, giving hundreds of idle men work. 


Farmers living near Evansville have 
brought suit against Igleheart Bros. to 
recover $12,500 for wheat sold to the 
Akin-Erskine Milling Co., and alleged 
by the farmers to have been in turn sold 
to Igleheart Bros. The suit is a friendly 
one, and has been referred to a local 
court for a decision as to whom pay- 
ment should be made. It is explained 
that after the wheat had been purchased 
the Akin-Erskine company went into 
bankruptcy. The account in question 
was listed as an asset of the Akin- 
Erskine company, while the farmers be- 
lieved they should be paid for their grain 


by Igleheart Bros. 
W. W. Ross. 





INDIANAPOLIS 


Inpranapous, Inp., April 15.—Dull- 
ness characterized milling in Indiana this 
week. Flour sales in the Indianapolis 
radius probably were smallest in volume 
of any week this year. No outstandin 
cause is epee the situation seem 
rather to the result of the many de- 
terrent influences underlying present eco- 
nomic conditions. 

No mill has reported more than a fair 
amount of buying. Most of the orders 
were for prompt shipment. It has be- 
come increasingly difficult recently to 
book business for more than two or three 
weeks in the future. Notwithstanding 
the many handicaps under which the 
trade is laboring, there is surprisingly 
little pessimism. One of the principal 
reasons undoubtedly is the fact that the 
mills in this state almost without excep- 
tion have eliminated every bit of over- 
head that they could, and are doing busi- 
ness on a solid foundation. 

Flour prices had a stronger undertone 
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at the end of the week. Soft winter pat- 
ents, standard to short, were quoted for 
a in car lots at $6.50@7.50 bbl, 
98-lb cotton basis, f.o.b., a pom 
an advance of 25c over last week. ard 
winter patents, standard to short, were 
offered at $6.75@7.75, and spring pat- 
ents, standard to short, were available 
at $7.25@8.25, both being unchanged. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of flour by mills in Indianap- 
olis, with a weekly capacity of 22,800 
bbls, and inspections of grain and stocks 
in store, in bushels, with comparisons for 


corresponding periods, as reported to 

The Northwestern Miller for the week 
ended April 15: 

Flour Pet. of 

output activity 

TRE WOO .cccccvcccccccee 8,228 36 

EAS WEG ..cccccccscccccce 8,400 37 

BORE BOD vc keccwccdscveces 7,811 34 

Two years ago .........++5 2,970 13 

INSPECTIONS FOR WEEK (BUS) 

In Out 

10,000 4,000 

136,000 92,000 

147,000 42,000 

T,.000  ceoce 





STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye 
April 15, 1922. 181,000 857,000 247,000 .... 
April 16, 1921. 85,970 280,380 251,410 5,500 
April 17, 1920. 272,830 639,620 87,660 4,380 
CORN PRODUCTS 


Sales of corn products showed an up- 
ward trend this week, after a slump of 
10 days. Most Indiana mills reported a 
fair volume of business, considering the 
season of the year. Quotations ranged 
5c higher on 100-lb lots. Grits were 
priced for shipment in car lots at $1.95, 
sacked, f.o.b., Indianapolis, meal at $1.90, 
hominy at $2, hominy flakes at $2.85, 
cerealine at $2.55 and corn flour at $2.05. 

There was a noticeable broadening of 
interest in the corn market in Indian- 
apolis. Some buying developed, which 
had the appearance of export account. 
It was reported that some Illinois points 
were offering a little cash corn for the 
first time in a fortnight, but quantities 
were not large. 

MILLFEED 


Wheat feeds were in better demand 
the last few days, but corn feeds still 
are ina slump. Bran is quoted for ship- 
ment in car lots at $25.50@27.50 ton, 
sacked, f.o.b., Indianapolis, mixed feed 
at $26@29, and middlings at $28@3l, 

rices being unchanged from last week. 

ominy feed is available at $22 ton, 
bulk, and $23.50, sacked, a reduction of 
50c. 


NOTES 
Edgar H. Evans, president of the 
Acme-Evans Co., of Indianapolis, is in 
North Carolina for a short vacation. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Knecht, 67 years old, 
wife of Mathias Knecht, owner of a 
flour mill at Hartford City, Ind. died 
at her home last Saturday afternoon 
after a long illness. In addition to the 
husband, she left two sons, Francis and 
William Knecht, and one daughter, Mrs. 
W. F. Reidman. 
Epwarp H, Zrecner. 





ALABAMA 


Mositz, Ata., April 15.—Market condi- 
tions during the past week have im- 
pas and the trade reports that sales 
ave been fair, with a reasonably good 
outlook for better business. Millfeed 
sales have increased slightly over last 
week but, in spite of the recent rail rate 
increase, prices have not advanced. This 
is for the reason that wholesalers had a 
large supply purchased before the new 
rate became effective. Rail adjustment 
probably will raise all millfeed prices 
about 10 per cent. Country trade is re- 
ported in a better condition than city 
trade, and farmers and dairymen are 
now purchasing flour and millfeed. 

Bakers are buying little or no flour, 
and are using stocks purchased several 
months ago. One baker in this city re- 
ceived during the past week a car of 
flour purchased about the first of the 
year. He bought for 90-day delivery, 
and then had the order extended 30 days. 
Jobbers are buying conservatively, and 
purchases are for spot delivery. 


FLOUR EXPORTS 

More than 14,000 bbls of flour were ex- 
ported during the past week, an amount 
ater than in any single week since 
an. 1. It is believed this business will 


hold up well. The week’s exports follow: 
to Hamburg, 1,124 bbls flour; to Hull, 
214 bbls flour; to Aberdeen, 7,965 bbls 
flour; to Antwerp, 85,714 bus mixed No. 
2 corn; to Cienfuegos, 357 bbls flour; to 
Neuvitas, 254 bbls flour; to Antilla, 350 
bbls flour; to Havana, 2,693 bbls flour, 
5,625 bus corn, 25 tons bran, 1,000 bus 
wheat; to Caibarien, 892 bbls flour; to 
Cardenas, 530 bbls flour; to Santiago, 
6,000 lbs cottonseed meal. 


NOTES 

The city commission of Mobile has ap- 
propriated funds to be matched by funds 
from the state harbor commission, for 
providing a grain inspector for this port. 
Business men of Mobile believe that, with 
a permanent grain inspector, they will 
be able to give the port a greater export 
trade. 

Mobile will be represented at the an- 
nual convention of the Southeastern As- 
sociation of the Baking Industry by 
Harry Crawford, secretary of the asso- 
ciation, Gordon Smith, president of the 
Mobile Chamber of Commerce and for- 
mer president of the association, and 
C. R. Little. They left Mobile for Sa- 
vannah on Sunday, and will remain until 
Thursday. 

Following are average prices paid to 
Alabama farmers for the week ending 
April 8: Cottonseed, $36@40 ton; pea- 
nuts, runners, $70 ton; Spanish peanuts, 
$75; corn, 90c bu; velvet beans, $18@20 
ton; Johnson grass hay, $18; peanut vine 
hay, $15; pea vine hay, $25; soy bean 
hay, $25. No. 2 western corn is quoted 
around 90c bu, delivered, central Ala- 
bama points. 

Epmunp A, CHEsTER. 





GEORGIA 


Artanta, Ga. April 15.—The trade 
here reports a very dull week in all lines. 
Flour is offered freely, with merchants 
and jobbers showing little disposition to 
buy in the face of a very poor retail and 
outside trade demand. Prices are some 
easier on standard patents. 

Wheat millfeeds had a dull week, with 
a limited amount moving and prices 
about steady. 

Cottonseed meal is almost at a stand- 
still after good activity two weeks ago, 
when prices advanced too fast. Demand 
is off, and merchants and brokers trade 
around among themselves to pass the 
time. The fertilizer demand is about 
over. 

Hominy feed is very quiet, but a few 
lots were moved this week. 

Hay ~~ continue very light, due 
to lack of demand and heavy rains in 
the shipping territory. Prices are some 
stronger on account of small stocks. 
New crop hay will soon begin to move, 
as quotations are being made subject to 
shipments within a few weeks. 

J. Horg TicNen. 





PITTSBURGH 

PirrssurcH, Pa., April 15.—The past 
week brought little business in flour. 
Few orders of consequence were booked, 
and even alluring prices’ did not serve 
to stimulate business. Bakers did little 
buying, and those who bought did so for 
immediate shipment. The family trade 
also was off, and but few carloads were 
sold. Prevailing prices: spring wheat 
patent $7.50@8.50, and hard winter $6.90 
@8.25,—cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh; soft 
winter, $5.25@5.75, bulk. Prices of clears 
and ryes were unchanged from last week. 

The millfeed market was quiet and 
weak, and offerings were limited. Bran 
moved rather slowly and at varying 
prices. Quotations: standard middlings, 
$29@30; flour middlings, $31@31.50; 
bran middlings, $28@28.50; red dog, $35 
@36. 

NOTES 

The quarterly meeting of the Flour 
Club of Pittsburgh will be held at the 
Hotel Chatham, Friday evening, April 28. 

Barr Spangler, a grocer and flour 
dealer of Marietta, Pa., observed his 
hundredth birthday a few days ago. He 
still manages his store. 

Seventy-nine per cent of the farmers 
of Pennsylvania used commercial | fer- 
tilizers on their lands last year, accord- 
ing to L. H. Wible, chief of the bureau 
of agricultural statistics. 

D. W. Ott, for the past 26 years en- 
gaged in the grocery ayd flour business 
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at Mercersburg, Pa., will retire on May 
1, His store will be occupied by the 


Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. 
W.-C. McConaughey, of Parker 


sburg, 


W. Va., was elected president of the 
West Virginia Wholesale Grocers’ As- 


sociation 
year at the closin 
— at Parkersburg this 


or the twentieth consecutive 
session of the or- 


week, 


ohn B. Stevenson, of Huntington, was 


elected treasurer. 


The offices of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., now located at 209 Ferry Strect, 


will be moved within the next two 


weeks 


to Eleventh and Penn, into the building 
formerly occupied by the wholesale gro- 


cery firm of B. H. Voskamp & 


Sons, 


Inc., who are now located in the Ter- 


minal warehouses, Southside. 


Cc. C. Larus. 





_ United Kingdom—1922 Imports 


Imports of wheat flour and grain into jie 
United Kingdom in February, 1922 and 1%°|, 


as officially reported (000’s omitted): 


c——1922———, s_ -——1921- 


Total Total 
Flour, bblis..... 407 139 569 
Wheat, bus.... 8,151 4,777 5,638 
Corn, bus...... 4,306 2,741 4,559 
Barley, bus.... 1,330 770 1,985 
Oats, bus...... 1,146 217 1,387 


From 
U.S. 


a) 


1 
9 
2u1 


Imports for the first two months of 1! 2 


and 1921 (000’s omitted): 


7 —1922——,  -——1921—-, 


om 

Total U. 8S. Total 

Flour, bblis..... 928 329 1,059 
Wheat, bus....17,483 10,306 12,620 
Corn, bus...... 8,743 6,112 8,342 
Barley, bus.... 2,523 1,448 4,292 
Oats, bus...... 3,249 594 3,335 





Estimated Corn Consumption 


From 
U 


Cnn 


United States Department of Agriculti e 


estimates of the consumption of corn 


in 


lected countries for the five-year averag s 


1909-13 and 1914-18, including flour in 


teris 


of grain, in bushels (000’s omitted in totals:: 
r——1909-18-——, -——1914-1s , 
P 





er 

Austria- Total capita Total 
Hungary .. 231,675 . eee 
Belgium .... 17,267 B.80 = ccccee 
France ...... 42,035 1.06 28,357 
Germany .... 31,967 S| Beery 
Tm@in cccecee 87,240 -36 89,146 
BOOEF cocesecs 114,852 3.31 101,011 
Japan ...... 3,391 .07 3,980 
Netherlands . 21,735 3.60 17,445 
U. Kingdom... 80,602 1.78 58,287 
U. States... .2,669,048 28.50 2,719,378 

Argentina—Exports 


Exports of flour and grain from Argenti: 2 


between Jan. 1 and March 16, 1922 and 
1922 


1921: 


1921 


ee, Oe ownstascenees 129,674 23,404 
Wheat, bus ........... 40,812,639 14,380,3%1 
Ss EE  cuneveevesns's 9,045,605 6,046,358 
Germ, BRD ccccceccccces 15,788,893 15,107,8'3 
Flaxseed, bus ......... 7,088,024 9,678,4.0 


Exports of wheat flour from Argentina, !y 


calendar years, in barrels of 196 lbs: 


1921......06- 621,639 1913......... 1,396,069 
1920.......+. 1,937,276 1912......... 1,473,656 
1919........% 3,674,798 1911......... 1,327,0 
1918......%6 1,976,184 1910......... 1,292,510 
1917... 200s 1,259,608 1909......... 1,304,598 
1916......6. 1,616,048 1908......... 1,271,290 
1916....-.006 1,299,749 1907........+ 1,427,9°9 
1914... ...c000 754,040 


Exports of grain from Argentina, by ca'- 


endar years, in bushels (000’s omitted) 





Wheat Corn Flaxseed 
1981. ..... 62,612 111,187 63,094 
1920...... 184,600 172,538 39,883 
|| ee 119,678 74,804 33,023 
1918. ..006 107,610 20,402 16,642 
eee 32,943 28,228 6,607 
1026... .000 84,321 118,140 26,192 
BPRS. cece 92,172 173,223 38,658 
1914..,... 6,028 139,451 33,131 
ees 103,328 189,239 40,026 
1912...... 484 190,352 20,290 
1921...... 83,896 4,928 16,369 
BELG. .ccve 69,142 104,727 23,812 
eee 92,263 89,49 34,928 
1908...... 133,441 67,390 41,568 
2007 ..cc00 8,39 50,262 30,066 
1906...... 82,601 106,046 21,106 

New Zealan 


Grain crops of New Zealand, as report: 


Oa 
27,1: 
28,2 
22,8 
86,65 


ane 


an 

= 

. ° 
DBAMAOCwWOCHOMHH Www 


} 


by the Dominion Government Statisticia”, 
by crop years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Barley Corn 

1921-22. 10,500 ease esee 
1920-21.. 6,872 1;370 439 
1919-20.. 4,560 816 406 
1918-19.. 6,568 733 427 
1917-18.. 7,022 587 379 
1916-17.. 5,243 783 283 
1915-16... 7,332 846 361 
1914-15.. 6,854 616 284 
1913-14.. 6,397 1,244 317 
1912-13.. 5,343 1,421 229 
1911-12.. 7,490 1,294 287 
1910-11.. 8,551 956 588 

ACRES (000’°S OMITTED) 

Wheat Barley Corn 
1921-22.... 363 eee ees 
1920-21.... 223 40 11 
1919-20.... 193 23 9 
1918-19.... 208 19 10 
1917-18.... 281 19 8 
1916-17.... 219 30 6 
1915-16.... 329 30 8 
1914-15.... 230 18 5 
1913-14.... 167 32 6 
1912-13.... 190 37 5 
1911-12.... 216 32 6 
1910-11.... 322 33 13 
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Flour buyers are still holding to their 
policy of inaction. Stocks in hands of 
domestic buyers are getting low, but are 
sufficient for the moment, and in the 
meantime few are taking the chance of 
further purchases. This position cannot 
be maintained much longer. Authentic 
bull news would probably start consid- 
erable buying now; in any case, better 
demand is expected soon. At least this 
is true of spring wheat flour. Best 
brands of top patents are quoted at $8.50 
bbl, seconds at $8, and first clears at 
$7.80, in 98-lb jutes, 30-day terms, 
mixed car lots with feed, delivered On- 
tario points, with 10c bbl discount for 
spot cash. 

Ontario soft winters are exceedingly 
dull. Wheat is scarce, but there is so 
little demand for the flour that this 
makes no difference. Ninety per cent 
patents are quotable at $6.15 bbl, bulk, 
buyers’ bags, basis Montreal freights; in 
secondhand jute bags, 10c more. This is 
about the level of a week ago. 

xporting trade in flour is almost at 
zero. Millers Say they have seldom seen 
so little demand. Buyers in Great Bri- 
tain appear to have all the flour they can 
handle for the time being, and other mar- 
kets are taking minimum quantities. 
Sellers are asking 43s 6d@44s per 280 
lbs, jute, for good makes of export 
spring wheat patents, with some sales re- 
ported at 3@6d below this basis. Bro- 
kers are able to buy this grade of flour 
in their bags for export at $5.90 bbl, 
seaboard. Ontario winters are nominally 
worth 45s for export, but no sales are 
reported. Millers understand that Unit- 
ed States flour is obtainable at less 
money, 

MILLFEED 

Demand is not so good, and prices for 
car lots are slipping. About $30 ton, in 
bags, would represent the average for 
bran, and $31 for shorts. In mixed cars 
with flour, bran is selling at $28 ton and 
shorts at $30, in bags, delivered, Ontario 
points, 

WHEAT . 

Deliveries of Ontario winter wheat are 
exiremely light. Farmers have other 
wr: to do, and the roads are bad. Car 
lots of commercial grades are worth 
S1.1°@1.45 bu, on track, country points, 
while farmers’ loads at mill doors would 
bring 10@145e less. No. 1 northern spring 
at isay ports for delivery after opening 
of navigation is quoted at $1.50 bu, 
f.o.b., cars, 

CEREALS 

There is no improvement in the market 
for these goods, Mills find demand quiet. 
Prices are, if anything, firmer, due to 
the rise in cost of oats, but there is no 
quctable change in mill figures. Ex- 
perling trade is- almost entirely at a 
Stendstill, An occasional inquiry from 
Giasgow is being received, but very few 
Sales are made. Newfoundland and the 
West Indies are taking some Canadian 
goods, and there is an occasional sale to 
South Africa. A nominal quotation for 
export would be 42s per 280 lbs for oat- 
meal and 45s 6d for rolled oats, Glas- 
z°w. Domestic prices remain at $3.10@ 
3.15 per 90-lb bag for rolled oats, in 
mixed cars, delivered; oatmeal, in 98-Ib 
bags, 10 per cent over rolled oats. De- 
mand for oat hulls is much reduced. 
‘rices remain nominally at $17@18 ton. 


FEED GRAINS AND SCREENINGS 


_ The general tendency of the market 
‘or these grains and their products is up- 


ward, Monday witnessed a general ad- 
vance, and Wednesday was marked by 
further strength. Western Canadian oats 
and American corn are the two most ac- 
tive lines in Ontario trade. No. 2 Cana- 
dian western oats, 651,c bu, all rail, On- 
tario points; No. 2 yellow corn, 774¢, 
Canadian funds, here; whole wheat 
screenings, $19.50 ton, all rail, Fort Wil- 
liam; standard screenings, ground, $26, 
in bags, basis Montreal. 


LINSEED PRODUCTS 


Mills are asking $56 ton for oil cake 
and $58 for meal, in bags, mill ‘points. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


The rate of freight on flour to United 
Kingdom ports remains nominally un- 
changed at 25c per 100 lbs from Cana- 
dian ports. Shipping companies are ac- 
tively seeking business, and it would not 
be surprising if they cut the rate in 
cases where round lots are concerned. 
The fact that rates from American ports 
are down to 20c suggests that it would 
be difficult to get 25¢ from Canadian 
shippers. 

NOTES 

A. H. Balfour, owner of the Brampton 
(Ont.) Milling Co., was in Toronto this 
week. He reports business in his section 
of the country as being quiet. 

Canadian flour mills are still selling 
moderate quantities of hard spring wheat 
flour to United States buyers. Evident- 
ly the taste for Canadian flour which de- 
veloped when the markets were open is 
such as to hold business then built up, 
regardless of tariffs. 

Edward Pfeffer, Pfeffer Milling Co., 
Ltd., Milverton, Ont., was in Toronto on 
Thursday. His company finds its new 
400-bb1 mill at Midland a most satisfac- 
tory plant to operate, and results fully 
bear out the hopes entertained by the 
company when this plant was rebuilt. 


A report from Charlottetown, Prince 
Edward Island, states that the plant of 
the Charlottetown Milling Co. Ltd. 
which has been idle for over a year, is 
resuming operation. This is not a large 
plant, but its machinery is comparative- 
ly new and the mill serves a useful pur- 
pose in this most easterly part of Can- 
ada. 

C. B. Watts, secretary Dominion Mill- 
ers’ Association, was in Ottawa on Tues- 
day giving evidence before the parlia- 
mentary committee on agriculture with 
reference to the proposal for restoration 
of the Canadian Wheat Board. Mr. 
Watts presented an extended brief in op- 
position to the proposal, and made an 
earnest plea for action on the part of 
political leaders of the western farmers 
to promote an increase in wheat acreage 
this year. 


WESTERN CANADA 


Winnirec, Man., April 15.—Flour 
trade in western Canada is down to a 
very low level, suffering from lack of 
both domestic and export trade. Condi- 
tions have made it necessary for some 
mills to close temporarily, and no imme- 
diate improvement is expected. The sit- 
uation has assumed such an aspect that 
millers talk of putting crepe on their 
doors. However, optimism, a typical 
trait of the westerner, promotes the sen- 
timent of looking ahead for brighter 
times and making the most of the pres- 
ent situation. The firmness in the wheat 
market and advancing prices during the 
past few days kept flour at the same 
level as last week. 

Today’s prices: top patent spring 
wheat flour $8 bbl, seconds $7.40, first 
clears $6.80, jute, mixed cars, 30-day 
terms, delivered at any point between 
Fort William and the western boundary 


of Manitoba. In 98-lb cotton bags, prices 
are 20c over the jute basis. Saskatche- 
wan points take 10c under these prices, 
and from eastern Alberta to the Pacific 
Coast values rise progressively to $8.30 
for top patents at Vancouver and like 
points. Vancouver Island takes $8.35 
for top patents, and Prince Rupert $8.50. 


MILLFEED 


There is practically no change in mill- 
feed since last week. Demand is ex- 
tremely light, with sales decreasing each 


day. Quotations remain unaltered. Bran 


is still selling at $22 ton, and shorts at 
$24, in bags, delivered, Winnipeg terri- 
tory. 
WHEAT 

The chief factors that continue to in- 
fluence price changes in the wheat mar- 
ket are weather conditions in spring 
wheat areas and crop reports from the 
winter wheat belt. In western Canada, 
conditions are not entirely favorable to 
early progress in field work. The local 
market is extremely dull, and trade very 
quiet. Prices remain firm, fluctuating 
but little either way. The light demand 
is principally to take care of tonnage for 
the opening of navigation shipments 
rather than any improved export busi- 
ness. Offerings are light. Inspections 
for the week averaged 241 cars per day. 
Daily closing prices for No. 1 northern 
for the week: 


o—Futures—, 

Cash May July 

April 10 ...c.cee $1.39 % $1.345% $1.33% 
Apetl 12 .ccccoce 1.38% 1.33% 1.32% 
BOM TS ccsccces 1.37% 1.32% 1.31% 
ADT 18 wccccves 1.41% 1.35% 1.34% 
ADTH FEF wccccce rere sevsee ets car 
April 16 .vccrsce 1.45 5% 1.39% 1.37% 

*Holiday. 


Basis, in store, Fort William. 
OATMEAL 


There is no inclination to work busi- 
ness in either rolled oats or oatmeal. 
Mills report that only orders to meet 
current needs are coming in, and these 
are of small volume. This has been one 
of the quietest weeks experienced for 
some time, but the falling off in trade 
brought no material change in prices. 
Quotations: rolled oats, $2.50@2.60 in 
80-lb cotton bags, and oatmeal $3@3.20 
in 98-lb cotton bags, delivered, Winnipeg 
territory. | 

COARSE GRAINS 

The market for coarse grains is quiet 
and dull. The undertone is firm, but 
little business is being transacted and 
prices remain steady. Oats are selling 
at 2%c above last week’s prices, barley 
254c and rye 514c. Quotations: No. 2 
Canadian western oats, 50%¢c bu; No. 3 
Canadian western barley, 68%c; Nos. 1 
and 2 Canadian western rye, $1.03,—in 
store, Fort William. 


RYE PRODUCTS 

Inquiries continue, but prices are still 

too far out of line to result in any profit- 

able business. Best patent flour is sell- 

ing at $7 bbl in 98-lb bags, medium at 

$6, dark at $5, and rye meal at $5, de- 
livered, Winnipeg territory. 


APPOINTED GRAIN COMMISSIONER 


Mathew Snow, manager of the North 
West Grain Dealers’ Association, has 
been appointed to the Board of Grain 
Commissioners, with headquarters at 
Fort William, filling the vacancy caused 
by the resignation of Mr. Staples. 

Mr. Snow was first engaged at farm- 
ing at Moosomin and Qu’Appelle, Sask. 
Later he became associated with a co- 
operative movement in the handling and 
marketing of grain. It was through this 
association, together with Mr. Snow’s 
practical experience as a farmer, that 
he was appointed as assistant to Ware- 
house Commissioner Castle, which ap- 
pointment he successfully held for a 


number of years. It is but a short time 
since he resigned this position to take 
over the management of the North West 
Grain Dealers’ Association. 


CO-OPERATIVE DIRECTOR HERE 


G. Wilson, director of the Scottish 
Wholesale Co-operative Society, Glas- 
gow, Scotland, was in Winnipeg this 
week on a periodical visit of inspection 
of the western end of the company’s ac- 
tivities. He was accompanied by R. 
Macintosh, who has been accountant for 
the concern for 53 years. 

The visit was made earlier than origi- 
nally intended, owing to the death of 
George Fisher and the establishment of 
his successor, J. G. Alexander. Mr. 
Fisher died shortly after Mr. Alexan- 
der’s appointment, and before the latter 
had time to learn the working of the de- 
partment. 

The company has 47 factories in Scot- 
land, where it manufactures almost 
everything, from a needle to an anchor. 
It has also three large flour mills in 
Glasgow, Edinburgh and Leith, where 
Canadian wheat is manufactured into 
flour. In western Canada it has 19 ele- 
vators for storing grain prior to ship- 
ment, and it owns 16 square miles of land 
in Saskatchewan and in the Brandon dis- 
trict of Manitoba. 

The company has grown from a size in 
which it employed less than a score of 
persons to its present status, in which 
it has more than 10,000 employees. 


NOTES 

Before the seed is sown, the Canadian 
Pacific Railway is making active prep- 
arations to handle the 1922 grain crop 
from Saskatchewan to the head of the 
lakes. Officials of the operating depart- 
ment are now marshaling cabooses and 
big grain cars, and sending them out to 
the shops to be trimmed, painted and 
tuned up ready for the coming harvest 
season. As soon as they are completed 
they will be dispatched to the various di- 
visions, where they will be held until the 
elevator spouts again begin to pour out 
their golden flood. 

More than $300,000 have been advanced 
this year in loans to municipalities in 
Manitoba for the purpose of furnishing 
seed grain to needy farmers, and it is 
expected that the amount will be larger 
this year than ever before in the history 
of the province. The total in any one 
year of the administration has never up 
to this time exceeded $250,000. The loans 
are in good shape. As a result of steady 
loaning carried on under this scheme dur- 
ing the past seven years there is out- 
standing a balance of $250,000 to be col- 
lected, not counting the fresh loans made 
during the current year. 

L. E. Gray. 


MONTREAL 


MontTreat, Que., April 15.—The call 
for spring wheat flour was quiet all week, 
with prices unchanged. Car lots of first 
grades are still selling at $8.50 bbl, sec- 
onds at $8 and strong bakers at $7.80, 
jute, delivered, less 10¢ spot cash. 

Winter wheat flour stocks are slight] 
more plentiful, but trade is unchanged. 
Choice grades in car lots are quoted at 
$6.75, secondhand jute, delivered, with 
broken lots at $7 and choice grades in 
new cotton bags at $7.50@7.75 bbl, in 
cotton bags, delivered. White corn flour 
was steady at $5@5.10 bbl, jute, deliv- 


ed. 

Millfeed prices are firm but unchanged. 
Most of the orders are from the coun- 
try. Manitoba bran in car lots is selling 
at $32.50 ton, and shorts at $33, in bags, 
delivered. Broken lots of bran are quot- 
ed at $28.25, shorts at $30.25 and mid- 
dlings at $82.25, in bags, delivered, less 
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25c cash terms. Standard grades of 
rolled oats are $3 per 90-lb bag. 


OPPOSED TO WHEAT BOARD 


Two trade bodies declared themselves 
strongly opposed to the proposed Cana- 
dian Wheat Board at their weekly meet- 
ings here on Wednesday. W. M. Birks, 
president of the Board of Trade, in con- 
ference with the council of that body, 
declared that the revival of the wheat 
board was unnecessary, and that such in- 
terference in the ordinary course of busi- 
ness now was unwarranted and would 
prove inimical to the interests of the do- 
minion, That view was the unanimous 
opinion of the council. 

Brigadier General A. E. Labelle, presi- 
dent of the Canadian National Millers’ 
Association and vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the St. Lawrence Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., addressed the Chamber 
of Commerce the same day. He declared 
he was in favor of helping the farmers 
of western Canada in every way possible, 
but not to the extent of ruining the rest 
of Canada and imperilling the $80,000,- 
000 invested in the flour milling industry. 
The chamber will send a resolution of 
protest to the federal authorities. 


NOT ALARMED BY TARIFF BILL 


Montreal grain men are not alarmed 
over the proposed Fordney tariff changes. 
“It will not make a particle of differ- 
ence,” said T. H. Reeves, of James Car- 
ruthers & Co., Ltd., grain dealers. “The 
change in the tariff won’t affect the busi- 
ness at all, particularly as far as Mont- 
real is concerned.” 

F. C, Cornell, secretary of the Cana- 
dian National Millers’ Association, said: 
“The changes can’t make much differ- 
ence in the situation. The duty on wheat 
under the Fordney tariff was 35c per 
bu. Now they propose to make it 30c. 
That is 5c reduction, but it will not in- 
fluence the milling situation. An 
valorem charge on flour is changed to a 
fixed tariff, but the rate is still prohibi- 
tive and the position remains the same, 
namely that, except for the purchaser 
who particularly wants to get Canadian 
spring wheat and is willing to pay an 
exorbitant price for it, the American 
market is closed to Canada.” 


NOTES 


Written tenders will be received at 30 
St. James Street, Montreal, by Georges 
Duclos, until noon, April 28, for the 
purchase of the ag of the Montreal 
West Milling Co, Ltd., of Ville St. 
Pierre, Que. The property is valued at 
about $70,000. 

As a result of settling out of court the 
damage action of the Charlottetown Mill- 
ing Co. of Prince Edward Island, 
against the Canadian Fairbanks-Morse 
Co., for alleged breach of contract in 
connection with the capacity of certain 
machinery supplied to the mill, it is said 
that operations will be begun again at 
an early date, after a shutdown of about 
a year. The suit was for $25,000 dam- 
ages. 

Montreal longshoremen have had their 
wages reduced by the shipping compan- 
ies. Eighteen ocean and inland naviga- 
tion companies have signed an agreement 
by which longshoremen will be paid 50c 
per hour instead of 60c paid last year. 
The wages for special hours are cut 
from 90c to 60c and from 80c to 60c. 
About 2,000 men are affected, and while 
they have announced they will not ac- 
cept the reduction no strike is antici- 
pated. The first ocean vessels are now 
on the way to Montreal. 

L. F. Kier. 





NASHVILLE MILL RESOLD 

Nasnvittz, Tenn., April 15.—C. L. 
Liggett was again the purchaser of the 
J. A. & O. L. Jones Mill & Elevator Co. 
property, when it was offered today at 
resale. On an advanced bid the price 
was run up to $31,000. 

Joun LeErrer. 





UNIVERSAL OATS CO. BANKRUPTCY 
Cuicago, Iuu., April 15.—An involun- 
tary petition in Lirester has been filed 
nst the Universal Oats Co., Dixon, 
Ill, by creditors, and claims are said to 
amount to approximately $52,000. The 
Cedar Rapids (Iowa) Grain Co. is re- 
ported to fold a claim against the com- 

pany for over $42,000. 
V. P. WittraMs. 
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THE TRADE AND THE TARIFF 


The proposed duty of one dollar and © 


sixty-five cents per barrel on flour, thirty 
cents per bushel on wheat, and ten per 
cent duty on feedingstuffs, as provided 
in the Fordney bill, seems to meet with 
not altogether unanimous support from 
the New York flour trade. Those who 
have built up a good volume of business 
on Canadian flours are disgruntled, and 
those who have had to face the competi- 
tion of these flours say that the duty 
should be higher. So there you are! 

Those who have analyzed the situation 
carefully know that this duty would have 
little or no effect upon the Canadian 
flour business. While it would keep Ca- 
nadian flour out of the United States, 
Canadian competition would be much 
keener in export markets. In the long 
run, therefore, the general effect upon 
American flour business would probably 
be worse than under present conditions. 
When it is considered that for the five 
months ending January 31, 1922, total 
shipments of Canadian flour into the 
United States only amounted to 286,220 
barrels, or less than three per cent of 
our total annual consumption, it seems 
foolish that, in order to protect ourselves 
against this, we should jeopardize, or in 
any event seriously affect, the twelve 
million barrels average exports, which 
represent about twelve per cent of our 
total annual production. 

Viewing the proposed tariff broadly, it 
does not seem to please anybody, for, ac- 
cording to the press, from all parts of 
the country and all lines of commercial 
activity there is protest and dissatisfac- 
tion. New England manufacturers al- 
most as a whole criticize it adversely. 
The textile manufacturers say it is “the 
worst ever,” cotton goods men point out 
that no rate of duty can be determined 
until an intricate analysis of the cloth is 
made, the wool goods men say it is stu- 
pendously idiotic, and many lines of food 
trades, other than flour, are thoroughly 
indignant. 

To show the bill’s general ridiculous- 
ness, one item, that of gloves, may be 
mentioned. Under the golden era of pro- 
tection afforded by the McKinley admin- 
istration gloves bore a duty of one dollar 
and twenty-five cents per dozen pairs, 
which was regarded by American manu- 
facturers themselves as unnecessarily 
high. The Underwood tariff reduced this 
to one dollar, which was regarded by 
American manufacturers as ample. The 
schedule proposed by Mr. Fordney places 
the duty on gloves at five dollars per 
dozen pairs, an increase of four hundred 
per cent. 

It is clear that Mr.: Fordney intends 
to secure, by heavy taxation of imports, 
some of the revenue necessary to meet 
the enormous outlay incident to his pro- 
posed bonus bill, but it may be possible 
that the tariff wall he proposes to build 
will be so high that few, if any, imports 
can get over it, in which event the reve- 
nue required will not be forthcoming. 
In any event, it is difficult to see how 
the foreign countries which owe us money 
can pay their debts if we are to keep 
their goods out of this country. 





THE WEEK’S MARKET 


There has been a slight change for 
the better in flour market conditions here 
during the past week for, although no 
sales of round lots have been reported, 
there has been increased interest on the 
part of buyers and a broader inquiry 


than existed last week. Sales, however, 
have been scattered, and mostly to those 
whose stocks are low. 

The trade at large, however, is still in 
a waiting position, and it is difficult to 
see where the immediate future holds 
possibilities for large lot business, but a 
continued firmness in wheat market con- 
ditions would unquestionably be a big 
aid toward trade revival. 

The primary trouble seems to be that 
bakers are experiencing a decrease in the 
volume of their business, and the larger 
wholesale. ones are curtailing flour pur- 
chases accordingly. The Jewish holidays 
now prevailing, and the curtailment of 
purchases which always precedes them, 
no doubt have been partially responsible 
for the present dullness. 

Another feature of the present situa- 
tion is the fact that a rather wide vari- 
ance of prices exists, which keeps the 
higher priced mills out of the running 
but does not give the lower priced ones 
the volume of business they have expect- 
ed. One spring wheat mill, selling a 
well-known brand, claimed its cost was 
$8.10, jute, while others were offering 
quite freely at $7.75, jute, and some which 
were holding at $7.75 booked at $7.50. 
The general feeling seems to be that no 
real radical change in the situation can 
be expected during the remainder of this 
crop. 

The export situation is unchanged, only 
limited business being reported and, if 
anything, less inquiry than last week. 

Quotations: spring first patents, $9@ 
10; standard patents, $7.50@7.75; first 
clears, $5.75@6.50; soft winter straights, 
$6.25@6.75; hard winter straights, $7@ 
7.50; first clears, $5.75@6.50; rye, $5.60@ 
6.25,—all in jute. 


“a YOUNG VISITER” 


The most excellent gauge by which 
conditions in the flour trade, as a whole, 
may be tested is an inquiry from some 
one whose name is either unknown or at 
least unfamiliar to the trade. 

In times of good business only a cer- 
tain few respond, but in times when mills 
are pressing for business no inquiry 
escapes, hence it is that during the past 
two weeks New York mill agents, and 
others, have simply been showered with 
inquiries from their milling connections 
as to the identity of an individual here 
who has time | purchased a thousand 
postal cards, had them printed with his 
trade name, address, telephone number, 
and list of codes used, and then sent 
them broadcast to all milling sections of 
the country. 

Those who have called upon him have 
found a desk and chair in the corner of 
some one else’s office, and this extensive 
outfit represented most of the assets of 
the “company.” 

This is only a‘type of the species that 
causes trouble and loss to the milling 
trade, which unfortunately has been many 
times bitten. However, if signs go for 
anything, there seem to be indications 
for the better, in that, in this particular 
case at least, mills are making inquiries 
about the character of the prospect be- 
fore booking him. 

When “unknowns” come into the mar- 
ket and book flour under their own brand 
the mill finds itself in a poor position 
if the flour, on one excuse or another, 
is rejected on arrival on a falling market, 
because if the flour is good, and the mill- 
er resells it, he cannot help giving a cer- 
tain amount of advertising to the unre- 
— buyer in whose sacks the flour is 


It is always better to be safe than 
sorry. 
RUSSIAN AGENCY IN NEW YORK 


The Russian Soviet government seems 
to have established an office in New York 
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for the purchase of food and other sup- 
plies. The man in charge is Dr. Sher- 
man, who has an office at 136 Liberty 
Street, and who, according to report, is 
buying independent of the Russian Relicf 
Administration. 

It is understood that one cargo of 
grain has been purchased and shipped 
through Baltimore, but no flour or other 
cereals have as yet been purchased and, 
so far as can be learned, there is no 
definite plan for other purchases, at least 
for the present. 

NELSON 8S. MUNGER DEAD 

Nelson S. Munger, one of New York's 
well-known flour men, died at his home 
in Brooklyn, April 9, aged 58 years. He 
had been ill for several months, and for 
nearly a year had taken no active interest 
in business. 

Mr. Munger entered the flour trace 
about 1883, when he took a position with 
the old firm of Brown, Rice & Quinlhy, 
but shortly thereafter became the loc:l 
representative of E. O. Stanard & (o., 
predecessors of the Stanard-Tilton Mi!l- 
ing Co., St. Louis, which connection wis 
continued up to the time of his death. 


SPLIT DELIVERIES 

Further announcement regarding split 
deliveries at New York of export car- 
load freight is to the effect that on car- 
load eastbound lighterage free freight, two 
free export lighterage deliveries or ove 
free export lighterage delivery and oue 
free station delivery will be made. Any 
additional lighterage deliveries or ad«i- 
tional delivery at regular stations w'!! 
be charged at the present rate of 4c per 
100 lbs. In other words, there will he 
no change in the charges for any adii- 
tional delivery. 

It has also been recommended thi:t 
when orders for delivery of three or 
more parts of the shipment are received 
at the same time, the free delivery shill 
attach to those of the greatest weighis. 
It is understood that this change will 
become effective June 1, 1922. 


NOTES 


H. J. Bergman, manager Bergman 
Mill Feed Co., Inc., Minneapolis, w:s 
in New York on April 10. 

Clayton Robin, salesman for Samu! 
Knighton & Son, is celebrating the «°- 
rival of an eight-pound boy. 

Samuel Knighton, of Samuel Knighton 
& Son, New York flour mill represent:- 
tives, sailed for Europe on April 11, on 
the Aquitania. 

The Leggatt warehouse, Syracuse, \. 
Y., has recently been taken over hy 
Samuel Knighton & Son, to be operated 
by them in connection with their warv- 
house at Albany. 


Among millers visiting this markt 
during the week were William Steinke, 
secretary Mills of Albert Lea, Albert 
Lea, Minn., E. W. Erickson, managvr 
Big Diamond Mills Co., Minneapolis, |x. 
L. Burns, manager Globe Mills, Water- 
town, Wis., and W. J. Brewer, sales man- 
ager Thompson Milling Co., Lockport, 
N. Y. 


Two large orders have just becn 
placed with the Richardson Scale Co., vf 
Passaic, N. J., for the Union of South 
Africa. The large terminal elevators 
that are being erected by the South A/- 
rican government at both Capetown aid 
Durban and the 22 interior country ele- 
vators are to be fitted with Richardson 
grain scales for shipping grain to cars 
and ships. Five Richardson terminal el°- 
vator scales, each of a unit hopper ©:- 
pacity of three tons and an hourly capa:- 
ity of 250 tons of wheat, corn and oa's, 
are to be installed at the Durban ternii- 
nal. Three others of a like capacity w'!! 
go to Capetown. Twenty-two Richar:!- 
son automatic sacking scales have also 
been ordered. 





BOSTON 

Boston, Mass., April 15.—It is douht- 
ful if today’s advance in wheat will have 
any material effect upon the local flour 
market, so far as business is concerne‘. 
Monday, however, will probably show 
our values boosted 25c or more per bbl. 

The general range of flour prices ‘Ss 
practically unchanged from a week ago. 
No matter what the open quotation may 
have been, the prospective buyer has al- 
ways been able to obtain what flour was 
needed at practically his own price, 10 
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some instances concessions of 25@35c bbl 
being obtained. 

At the close of business, today, the 
nominal range of spring patents was $9 
@9.25 bbl, in sacks, for special short, 
with standard brands ranging $7.85@9. 
For hard winter flours, patents range 
$7.25@8.25, and soft winter patents the 
same. Straights and clears from soft 
winter wheat are about 25c bbl under 
last week’s prices. 

A good deal of spring wheat second 
clear, bought some time ago to be used 
in the manufacture of feeds, is held here. 
As the demand for stock feeds has been 
slow, the owners find that they have more 
on hand than is desirable and there is 
some pressure to sell. 

- 


Emil W. Erickson, manager of the 
Big Diamond Mills Co., Minneapolis, was 
in Boston this week and paid a visit to 
the Chamber of Commerce. 

Louis W. DePass. 


ROCHESTER 

Rocuester, N. Y., April 15.—There has 
been a little more life to the flour mar- 
ket this week, and with wheat prices 
firming up there may be a little more 
activity ahead. Scattering small orders 
have kept mills running on part time. 
The significant thing about these orders 
is the demand for immediate shipment, 
which again emphasizes the light hold- 
ings of flour on the part of the trade gen- 
erally. There is just enough bargain 
flour shipped in from the West at any 
old price to take the edge off the market 
and make a lever to force flour here to 
move at cost, or below in some instances. 

Based on cash grain, hard wheat flours 
have moved up, first clears leading with 
an advance of 15@25c, and patents 
about 10c. Going quotations: spring 
patents, $8.75@8.90 bbl, cotton 98’s, car 
lots, Boston; local, $8.80@9; bakers pat- 
ent, $8.35@8.40, cotton 98’s, car lots, Bos- 
ton; straights,- $8.50@8.60,, cotton 98's, 
local; first clears, $6.50@7.40, cotton 
98's, car lots, Boston; local, $6.75@7; 
low grade, $4@4.50, jute, car lots, Bos- 
ton. 

Winter wheat mills have been running 
on part time. Sales have been close to 
cost, but it has been a case of running 
to keep overhead down rather than for 
any real profit. Mills have cut prices to 
the quick, based on cost of wheat here, 
and best brands can be bought at $6.10 
bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; local, 
$6.75. 

the rye flour trade is flat. Some mills 
have a little sold ahead, but apparently 
the buyers are trying to delay the day 
of reckoning as long as possible, and 
movements this week have been very 
light. Best white brands are freely of- 
fered at $6.50@6.60 bbl, cotton 98’s, car 
lots, Boston. Western flour too slow to 
estublish prices. The only interest in rye 
here has nothing to do with the milling 
enc of the business, but in the show win- 
dows of small stores that deal more in 
ods and ends than regular lines are 
bas\»ts of rye; the moonshine business is 
no ionger confined to the South. 

ced: prices have tightened up this 
week $1@1.50 ton on both bran and mid- 
dliigs. Mills are selling mostly to regu- 
lar customers, and are behind with or- 
ders. Probably reduced output has as 


much to do with the market’s firm posi- 
tion 1s increased demand. Going prices: 
Spring bran, $31.50@32 ton, sacked, 


mixed cars, Boston; local, $34; winter 
bran. $32, sacked, mill door; spring mid- 
lines, $834@35.50, sacked, mixed cars, 
Bos'on; local, $35; winter middlings, $32, 
Sacked, mill door mostly. Rye feed firm 
and unchanged at $25@26 ton, sacked, 
mostly local. Western feeds in fair de- 
mail with prices averaging about $1 
hig er. Ground oats, $34 ton, and corn 
men $29, both bulk. Corn meal, table 
qu:ity, $2 per 100 lbs, small lots. 


ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Rochester mills with a week- 
ly -apacity of 18,600 bbls, as reported to 
Tic Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
7,250 9 
5,550 30 
f this week’s total, 6,100 bbls were 
‘pring wheat flour, 900 winter and 250 
rve, 


* #* 


Bakers’ locals of this city generally 
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have demanded a continuance of the 
present wage scale under the proposed 
new agreements. In this stand they are 
backed up by the Central Trades and 
Labor Council, which at its meeting this 
week took formal action in their support. 
T. W. Kwaprp. 


BUFFALO 


Burrato, N. Y., April 15.—The week’s 
flour business is reported by the largest 
mills here to have been the lightest of 
which they have any record and, conse- 
quently, anything like firm prices was 
out of the question. No amount of urg- 
ing would bring out a reasonable bid 
for patents, and the miller concluded to 
let the flour buyer do his own thinking. 
This helped matters yesterday when 
wheat strengthened, and there was quite 
a good inquiry, but no business of conse- 
quence resulted. 

Today’s sharp advance brought out an- 
other nervous lot of buyers, but the gong 
rang before the mills were ready to do 
anything, and the outlook at the moment 
is that some high prices will be paid at 
the opening next week. This change was 
predicted by. the mills some time ago, 
and considered pure bunk by the flour 
trade, although the strong position of 
wheat was explained and the abandon- 
ment of the hand-to-mouth policy of 
purchasing advised. 

Up to the close of the market today 
only a slight advance in flour prices was 
made, and quotations would have been 
accepted. 

The output of the mills this week was 
the lowest in a year, as there was little 
done for export. The only inquiry was 
for first clear, and at prices which were 
far too low. Second clear was entirely 
neglected, with some offerings. 

The local retail trade continues dull, 
and it was not until the last minute to- 
day that prices of the best family pat- 
ent were advanced 50c, making 98’s, cot- 
ton, $9.50, and bakers $9.25. 

Kansas mill representatives were look- 
ing for business this week, but did very 
little. Prices were quoted as slightly 
higher, short patent at $7.50@8.10 and 
standard patent at $6.65@7.60, Buffalo 
rate points. 

While the millfeed situation is very 
strong no changes in prices were made 
this week. Offerings were light of spot 
bran, which was mainly wanted. Prompt 
shipment was also taken, but the mills 
had little they cared to sell, except pos- 
sibly later on. Standard middlings are 
looking up, and the general opinion is 
that sales will be made. at over the bran 


-price next week. There is quite a fair 


amount of red dog offered, but that, 
also, is being called for. 

There are reports of a scarcity of 
hay in many of the dairying sections of 
this state, and of shipments being made 
to supply this want from a few points 
where farmers have still a little of the 
1920 and 1921 crops on hand. 

Corn meal coarse feed higher, and de- 
mand only fair. Hominy feed easier 
and offerings liberal but, at the decline, 
trade was picking up. Gluten feed 
scarce and firm. Oil meal has turned 
stronger for present offerings, and a 
scarcity of 34@35 per cent meal is pre- 
dicted. Cottonseed meal higher, with 
spot offerings well cleaned up on track, 
and shipment held at $56. Milo dull and 
easy; No. 3 mixed was offered at $1.61, 
and No. 3 white Kafir at $1.50, for ship- 
ment, track, Buffalo. 

Buckwheat dull. Mixers have enough 
for the moment, and other buyers are 
bidding too low for acceptance. Rolled 
oats dull and easier. Reground oat hulls 
fairly steady, and little inquiry. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Buffalo mills for the week, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 


Flour Pet. of 

output § activity 
THiS WOOK .cccccsccvvccce 78,150 47 
Teast WERK cccccccsccccccs 103,560 62 
MEE MEE Be cavetsqecsedcs 119,150 71 
TWO Years AGO ...%...000% 39,475 23 
Three years ago ......... 137,275 82 


NOTES 

High water is reported throughout this 

state, due to heavy rains. Mills depend- 
ing on waterpower are closed. 

The Buffalo flour trade will join the 

Flour Club special from the East en route 


to the annual convention to be held at 
Kansas City. 

Macaroni manufacturers of western 
New York report trade very slow, and 
price cutting has made it more profitable 
to shut down than to operate. 

Oscar Moore, secretary of the Bay 
State Milling Co., Winona, Minn., was 
here this week calling on the trade with 
T. S. Banks, the company’s local agent. 

Stocks of wheat in store here are 
dwindling slowly, only about 2,000,000 
bus remaining, of which 1,100,000 are 
Canadian, compared with 708,000 last 
year and 5,178,000 in 1920. 

At a meeting of the stockholders of 
the Corn Exchange of Buffalo this week, 
F. F. Henry, H. A. McLellan and H. T. 
Burns were re-elected directors for three 
years. At the directors’ meeting the fol- 
lowing officers were elected for the en- 
suing year: Nisbet Grammer, president; 
Charles M. Kennedy, vice president; W. 
J. Heinold, treasurer; Fred E. Pond, 
assistant treasurer and secretary. 

E. BaNncGasser. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Duturn, Minn., April 17.—No im- 
provement in the demand for flour was 
evident the past week. Business was 
slow, and showed every indication of 
continuing so. A few orders were tak- 
en, but there was no urgency in the buy- 
ing, and business dragged. Few of the 
inquiries resulted in transactions. Most 
prospective purchasers are not satisfied 
that this is the time to come in, and the 
advancing wheat market adds to their 
doubt as to the course to pursue. 

Patent advanced 25c bbl last week. 
Shipping directions have been coming 
slowly, but a continuation of the advance 
in wheat will probably bring an improve- 
ment in this respect. 

Durum flour trade has slackened un- 
der a reduced demand. Buyers are show- 
ing a disposition to hold off for lower 
prices. The advance in wheat brought 
some bids, but they were too low for ac- 
ceptance. The mill increased its asking 
quotations 25c bbl on the week. 

The rye flour market was uninterest- 
ing. Buying was confined almost en- 
tirely to home users. Prices advanced 
10@30c bbl. 

Millfeed conditions are unchanged. 
Mills are sold up, and are meeting deliv- 
eries on contracts and not. looking for 
new business. Some inquiry was report- 
ed, but there was little urgency to it. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT. 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
This Week ...ccccsssescces 10,950 30 
Temet WOOK occ ccccsccccecce 19,790 52 
ESE FORE cc cccccscccscsove 17,725 48 
Two years AGO ......seeree 2,320 6 


NOTES 
Parker M. Paine, of Logan & Bryan, 


.Chicago, was here last week. 


John F. McCarthy, of the McCarthy 
Bros. Co., has returned home from Battle 
Creek, Mich. ° 

A little Canadian wheat and barley 
dribbled in last week, and went into 
store in bond for shipment later. 


James F. Isamb fell a distance of sev- 
eral stories at the Capital elevator plant 
last week, but his injuries are not con- 
sidered serious. 


The Itasca Elevator Co. has brought 
suit for $1,416 against B. E. Baker and 
the Baker Farms Co., claiming that 
amount due on a carload of oats. 

The flour movement from interior mills 
is not large as yet, but it is running 
steadily and stocks are increasing. Be- 
fore navigation opens they will be consid- 
erably larger. 

Considerable wheat was shipped out 
of Duluth by rail last week. It was di- 
vided between varieties, there being 49,- 
000 bus spring, 74,000 bus durum and 
67,000 bus winter. 

The Duluth Retail Bakers’ Association 
last week elected B. O’Donnell president 
and Herman Bjorlin secretary. Presi- 
dent Messe, of the state association, was 
present at the meeting. 

Both May and cash rye are in good 
demand. The approach of May led to 
an advance in the cash and to arrive to 
the May basis. Today several sales of 
large lots to arrive were reported. Stocks 
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here are in strong hands, and little is for 
sale. 

Durum buyers have been in the mar- 
ket steadily for the May delivery, with 
one leading export house taking prac- 
tically all offerings, and now and then 
some July. Today the same interest was 
buying, but in a more leisurely way. It 
will take delivery and ship the stuff 
bought. Some charters have already 
been made for shipment. 

A fairly good but not urgent demand 
for top grades of spring wheat rules in 
the cash market. Milling interests are 
not as anxious for the stuff as the sellers 
want them to be. Durum wheat was in 
fair demand, with the basis unchanged. 
Some houses were reported as sending 
samples to Minneapolis in the hope of 
getting better prices there. No. 2 am- 
ber closed at 5@12c over May, and No. 2 
mixed at 4c under to 10c over. 

F. G. Cartson. 





UTAH 

Ocpen, Uran, April 15.—Decided ad- 
vances in flour and a gain in wheat prices 
during the latter part of the week fea- 
tured the Ogden markets. Demand for 
flour was heavier than for a number of 
weeks, according to millers, and there 
was pronounced interest in quotations to 
all markets. 

Wheat sold at its top figure of this 
year, $1.15 bu for dark hard, country 
points, with 95c as the country quotation 
for soft wheats, and a 5c differential at 
Ogden. There is a pronounced scarcity 
of hard wheat, and buyers are seeking it 
at the advanced premium. The flurry of 
the eastern markets has not yet had any 
effect on local conditions. 

The Ogden price was $6 bbl for soft 
and family patents, car lots, f.o.b.,. Og- 
den, basis 48-lb cotton bags, and for hard 
wheat flours, $6@6.50. Buying was con- 
siderably heavier than for the past two 
weeks. Pacific Coast markets absorbed 
a number of shipments at $6.50@7 for 
family patents and hard wheat flours, 
car lots, f.o.b., California common points, 
basis 98-lb cotton bags. Southeastern 
demand continues strong at $7 bbl for 
standards and $7.25 for high patents, 
car lots, f.o.b., lower Mississippi points, 
basis 98-lb cotton bags. 

Bran prices were unchanged for the 
week at $32@33 ton, car lots, f.o.b., Cali- 
fornia common points, and $28@30, f.o.b., 
Ogden. Owing to inclement weather in 
the intermountain states, with consequent 
shortage of feed, demand for bran has 
been heavy. 

NOTES 


Joseph M. Parker, manager of the 
Sperry flour mills in Ogden, spent the 
past week in San Francisco on business. 

Henry H. Blood, president of the 
Kaysville (Utah) Milling Co., and for- 
merly of the Utah public utilities com- 
mission, will be named as a member of 
the Utah state road commission. 

Owing to an accident to electrical driv- 
ing equipment, half of the Albers Bros. 
Milling Co. plant in Ogden was closed 
down during the past week. Operations 
of the other half were continued in ef- 
forts to keep up with the demand. 

W. E. Zuprann. 





HALF MILLION TO FIGHT BARBERRY 

Wasuinoton, D. C., April 15.—The 
Senate has adopted the conference re- 
port on the agricultural appropriations 
bill. In the final stages of its considera- 
tion this week, upon the insistence of 
Senator Norris, of Nebraska, chairman 
of the agricultural committee, a provi- 
sion for $200,000 to fight the barberry 
wheat rust disease was increased to $500,- 
000, and the $360,000 item for free seeds 
eliminated from the bill. 


JoHN MarrInan. 





FARM FEDERATION COUNSEL RESIGNS 

Cuicaco, Iu., April 15.—Clifford 
Thorne, legal counsel of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation and the United 
States Grain Growers, Inc., resigned 
from these positions today, and has an- 
nounced his intention to enter politics. 
He plans to run in the Iowa primaries 
on June 5 for nomination for United 
States senator to succeed Senator 
Charles A. Rawson. 

V. P. WituiaMs. 
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The long-continued meager flour de- 
mand in local markets reached a still 
lower degree of stagnation during the 
week, and sales were confined almost en- 
tirely to small lots. 

Some of the interior mills report a 
moderate improvement in demand from 
middle western markets, but the South- 
east is buying very little Pacific north- 
western flour, as mills in this section are 
unable to meet the price competition of 
those in Utah and southern Idaho. 

Export demand from the United King- 
dom and the Orient is equally lifeless. 

Top patents, basis cotton 98's, carloads, 
Pacific seaboard, are quoted: Montana, 
$8@9 bbl; Dakota, $9.05@9.55; Kansas, 
$7.50@8; Washington, made from Mon- 
tana and/or Dakota and Pacific hard 
wheats, $7.55@8.35. Washington bakers 
patent $7.45@7.55, basis 98’s, and blue- 
stem family patent $8@8.20, basis 49’s. 

Demand for millfeed continues good, 
but it is anticipated that in 10 days to 
two weeks it will decrease on account of 
the improvement in pastures. Washing- 
ton mill-run, delivered transit points, is 
quoted at $28 ton in mixed cars. Very 
little Montana feed is offering, Montana 
mixed feed being quoted at $28 ton. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Seattle mills, in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Flour Pct. 


Weekly output ofac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 52,800 17,780 34 
Last week ........ 52,800 16,195 31 
Year ago ......... 52,800 7,589 14 
Two years ago..... 52,800 39,713 75 
Three years ago.... 52,800 31,498 67 
Four years ago.... 46,800 27,820 59 
Five years ago..... 40,800 16,204 39 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 


Fiour Pct. 


Weekly output ofac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 57,000 21,298 37 
Last week ........ 57,000 17,047 30 
BOOP GHD wcccecees OF,000 26,302 46 
Two years ago..... 57,000 34,886 61 
Three years ago.... 57,000 19,348 33 
Four years ago.... 57,000 27,783 48 
Five years ago..... 57,000 19,911 34 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT STOCKS 


On account of the increasing depletion 
of wheat stocks in the Pacific North- 
west, the amount of wheat still remain- 
ing is of interest to millers and wheat 
exporters. Based on the estimates of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, Oregon and north- 
ern Idaho produced a crop of 85,979,000 
bus in 1921, but according to some local 
authorities the crop was only 82,500,000. 
If the estimate of the Department of 
Agriculture is correct, the amount of 
wheat remaining in the Pacific North- 
west, in all positions, is in round figures 
14,530,000 bus, but if the crop was only 
82,500,000 bus, the amount remaining is 
10,552,865 bus. 

Aside from the difference in the esti- 
mates of the amount of the crop, atten- 
tion is called to the fact that the amount 
of wheat ground into flour by the mills 
is underestimated by the trade. The 
Northwestern Miller has access to the 
actual flour production of the mills of 
Washington, Oregon and northern Idaho 
from a 1, 1921, to April 1, 1922, dur- 
ing which time they ground 7,501,834 
bbls flour. 

Based on the crop estimate of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, the amount of wheat left in the 


Pacific Northwest, in all positions, figures 
out as follows: 





Bus 

Washington crop .........cecce0e. 54,662,000 
2 rr rrrrarrrrrre rin 24,317,000 
Northern Idaho crop ............ 7,000,000 
GUO. vac cccorereccccceesese 6,000,000 
0 Sere ee ee ee et eet 91,979,000 
WOME GHOPND 2. cc ccc ecdcccesess 36,296,946 
55,682,054 

Feed wheat requirements........ 3,500,000 
562,182,054 

Seed requirements ............++.. 5,150,000 
47,032,054 

Peas) GRIPMOMES 2 occ ccc vccccccsccs 3,000,000 
44,032,054 


Wheat ground— 
Total wheat ground........ 33,000,189 
Montana and Dakota wheat 3,000,000 


oseee 30,000,189 


Pacific wheat ground 
Balance in all positions .......... 14,031,865 
If crop 82,500,000 bus, balance in 

Gil POSICIORS cvcccocvecesesccecs 10,552,865 


In reducing flour to wheat, the factor 
of 4.40 bus wheat per bbl of flour was 
used, 


PACIFIC RATE WAR ENDED 


The transpacific rate war, caused by 
the withdrawal of the steamship lines 
from the transpacific steamship confer- 
ence a month ago, has been ended. Spe- 
cific rates have been adopted on various 
commodities. The rate on flour and 
wheat from Pacific to oriental ports, 
which was previously $6 per short ton, 
has been reduced to $5. 


NOTES 


The Elgin, Oregon, grain warehouse 
burned April 9, with a loss to building 
and machinery estimated at $50,000. 


The Kootenai Valley Products Co. an- 
nounces the erection of a feed mill, grain 
elevator and warehouse at Bonners Fer- 
ry, Idaho. 


The Royal Mail Steam Packet Co.’s 
motorship Loch Katrine, now in Puget 
Sound, is stated to be the largest craft 
of that type afloat, its gross tonnage be- 
ing 14,000 tons. She is loading for Brit- 
ish ports and Hamburg. 


The intercoastal steamship lines, which 
recently reduced the flour rates to north 
Atlantic ports from 55c to 35c per 100 
lbs, have now made the same reduction 
to south Atlantic ports. The minimum 
tonnage which will be accepted being 
500 tons, business is not workable. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has given notice that it will reopen for 
hearing its order of last January, reduc- 
ing rates on wheat and hay and establish- 
ing rates for coarse grains 10 per cent 
lower than the rates on wheat and hay. 
The carriers have petitioned that the 
Commission make the rates on coarse 
grains the same as on wheat. 


Reversing the decision of the lower 
court, the supreme court of Washington 
has issued an injunction against the city 
of Ellensburg, Wash., forbidding the di- 
version to its own use of the stream 
which supplies the waterpower which op- 
erates the mill formerly owned by the 
Ellensburg Milling Co., now controlled 
by the Ellensburg Ice & Cold Storage 
Co. The city is given 60 days to decide 
whether it will institute proceedings to 
condemn the waterpower. 

J. D. Powell, a member of the Shang- 
hai-American Chamber of Commerce, 
while here recently, called attention to 
the disadvantage under which American 
companies in China are operating, com- 
pared with those of European nations, in 
that the American companies, being in- 
corporated under United States laws, are 
subject to the payment of excess profit 
taxes. If the China trade act, now pend- 
ing in Congress, is passed, American 
companies operating in the Orient will 


be placed on an equality with Europeans 
engaged in that trade. 


The merchant marine committee of the 
Seattle Chamber of Commerce has filed 
a report approving the policy of direct 
ship subsidies and has declared in favor 
of the repeal of legislation giving the 
United States Shipping Board and In- 
terstate Commerce Commission authority 
to fix rates, as necessary to enable 
American vessels engaged in foreign 
trade to compete with foreign ships op- 
erating to European and Asiatic ports. 
The service of steamships operating be- 
tween this port and the Atlantic Coast 
via the Panama Canal continues to in- 
crease. During March, 21 vessels sailed 
from Seattle to Atlantic ports. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


San Francisco, Car., April 15.—To 
make a comparison of conditions in the 
flour market for the past month or two 
is difficult. Business generally during 
this period has been quiet. However, the 
past week has been productive of more 
pronounced complaints of an almost en- 
tire lack of interest on the part of all 
classes of buyers. Generally speaking, 
jobbers and bakers report liberal sup- 
plies on hand, with no indication of a 
resumption of business during the cur- 
rent month. 

Reports have been received of low quo- 
tations from millers endeavoring to force 
business. Prices generally are but little 
changed from last week, and are as fol- 
lows: Dakota standard patent, $8.50@ 
9.35; Dakota clear, $8; Montana stand- 
ard, $7.90@8.70; Montana clear, $7.35; 
Dakota and Montana fancy patent, 60c 
above standard patent prices; Kansas 
standard, $7.50@8.40; Kansas fancy, 
$8.60; eastern first clear, $6.50@6.75; 
cut-off, $5.90@6.50,—98’s, cotton, deliv- 
ered, San Francisco. 

Inquiry for millfeed is dull and inac- 
tive. Offerings, while not heavy, are in 
excess of the demand. Prices, however, 
are practically unchanged from last 
week, as follows: eastern red bran and 
mill-run, $28.50@29 ton; local and north 
coast white bran and mill-run, $30@32.50; 
choice, $34@35; low grade flour, 43@45, 
—delivered, San Francisco. 


NOTES 


Exports of barley from San Francisco 
during the month of March were 26,112,- 
800 lbs, of which 26,090,700 went to the 
United Kingdom. 


The Marine Exchange reports the fol- 
lowing exports ef flour from the port 
of San Francisco for the month of 
March: to Japan, 4,036 bbls; Philippine 
Islands and Pacific Islands, 3,612; Mexi- 
co, 4,159; Panama and Central America, 
13,463; South America, 171; United 
Kingdom and Continent, 616; total, 26,- 
057 bbls. 


OREGON 


PortLanp, Orecon, April 15.—The flour 
trade has moved along this week at the 
same pace as in recent weeks. Local 
orders have been usually for small quan- 
tities. No improvement is noted in the 
export line. Prices have been maintained 
at the former level, $8.35 for the best 
family patents, $7.65 for hard wheat 
bakers and $7.55 for bakers blue-stem 
patents. 

With dwindling supplies, mill-run holds 
very strong at $27 ton for straight cars. 

Weekly capacity of Portland mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week ........ 57,000 19,100 33 
Last week ........ 57,000 21,133 37 
BOGE POOP ccccscess 48,000 21,453 44 
Two years ago..... 48,000 43,477 90 
Three years ago.... 42,600 29,559 69 
Four years ago..... 33,000 28,019 84 
Five years ago..... 33,000 15,762 47 


There has been another very quiet 
week in the wheat market. Buying by 
mills has been less active, and most of 
the exporters have been out of the mar- 
ket. Closing bids at the exchange: hard 
white, $1.26 bu; soft white, white club, 
hard winter and northern spring, $1.25; 
red Walla, $1.22. 

There was a fair demand for oats and 
corn, but practically no interest in bar- 
ley. Closing bids were $55 for gray feed 
oats, $54.50 for white feed oats, $28 for 
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No. 2 eastern yellow corn and $27.50 for 
No. 3 eastern yellow corn. 
* . 


A special meeting of the Merchants’ 
Exchange Association was held on 
Wednesday to hear Arthur C. Spencer, 
general counsel of the Oregon-Washing- 
ton Railroad & Navigation Co., speak on 
the various bills now pending in Con- 
gress which would limit the powers of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
largely place the making of rates in the 
hands of state commissions. The matter 
of taking action by the association was 
referred to the executive committee. 


J. M. Lownspate. 


LOS ANGELES 

Los Ancetes, Cat., April 15.—Fifty 
representative shipping men of Los An- 
geles gathered at a luncheon in the P.l- 
ace Grill, Los Angeles harbor, yesterday, 
to complete plans for the Marine 1I'x- 
change and Shipping Club of the port of 
Los Angeles, to be opened May 1. 

The minimum wage for women and 
minors employed in California industries 
was reduced on April 11 from $16 per 
week to $15. The reduction was mace 
by the State Industrial Welfare Co:- 
mission on the ground that living costs 
have been reduced. 

The Capitol Milling Co., of Los An- 
geles, is making extensive improvements 
and additions to its plant. Approxi- 
mately $100,000 are being invested in 
larger buildings and new milling ta- 
chinery, and it will take about 45 days 
to complete the entire installation. 

The Los Angeles Chamber of Con- 
merce trade excursion into the Sin 
Joaquin valley has been completed, and 
the firms represented report excellent 
results from their trip. 

The Millers’ Club was entertained at 
the Los Angeles Athletic Club by the 
Nicholls-Loomis Co. on April 11. There 
were eight millers present. 








VIRGINIA 


Norrotk, Va., April 15.—The flour 
market this week has been devoid of any 
unusual features, buying being for ii- 
mediate needs in the majority of cascs, 
with much speculation as to the prospect 
of lower prices. Opinions are divided in 
the trade, and as a consequence there his 
been only ordinary activity. Winter 
wheat patents are offered this week «t 
$7@7.60, Kansas patents at $7.40@7.s5, 
northwestern spring patents at $7.85 
9.15, and standard patents at $6.40@7 

The feed market is growing dull, wil! 
the advent of grazing in this section «f 
Virginia and North Carolina. Bran is 
quoted at $32@33, standard middlings «| 
$33@34, flour middlings at $35@36, ani 
red dog at $41@42. 

Josepu A, Lest 





ORDER UNDER PACKERS ACT 

Wasuinoton, D. C., April 18.—(Spe- 
cial Telegram)—The Secretary of Agri- 
culture today issued his first final order 
under the packers and stockyards act 
against the principal buyers, dealers and 
traders at the East St. Louis Nationa! 
Stockyards, directing them to abandon 
the practice of refusing to do business 
with the four independent commission 
companies at that market which are not 
members of the exchange. 


JoHN MarRINAN. 





FLOUR PRODUCTION AND MOVEMEN'! 
Estimates by Russell’s Commercial News, 
based on the methods employed by A. |. 
Russell during his service as statistician ‘' 
the Grain Corporation, and on mill reports 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the Uni'd 
States flour production and the flour and 
wheat movement for the period from June 
26, 1921, to April 1, 1922 (000’s omitted): 
1921-22 1920-21 1919--9 
Flour production, bbls— 


March 19-25 ......++- 2,115 2,173 1,538 
March 26-April 1..... 2,097 2,080  2,/"'9 
June 26-April 1....... 100,060 83,167 107.5: 
Flour, July 1- 

April 1, bbls— 
eee 12,696 12,099 14,611 
gg eee een ee 500 1,251 5Y 
Wheat, June 26- 

April 1, bus— ee 
Receipts from farms. .674,000 639,000 722,224 
MBaperte ccccscccccces 182,914 226,602 96,°>' 
Imports ...-......++- 9,000 45,183 4,780 
Ground by mills...... 450,270 374,251 499.909 


Wheat stocks, 
April 1, bus— 

At terminals ......... 41,261 

At country elevators, 
mills and in transit. 


22,460 47,859 


42,351 136,800 120,593 
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Quotations corrected to dates shown. 











DULUTH, APRIL 15 


FLOUR—Nominal prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb 


cottons: 


1 1921 
Family patent ........ $8.15@8.45 $7.65 @7.90 
Bakers patent ........ 7.75@8.10 7.40@7.65 
First clear, jute....... 5.25@5.80 6.25@6.75 
Second clear, jute..... 4.10@4.55 4.75@5.25 
No. 2 semolina ....... 7.50@7.75 8.25@8.50 
Durum patent ........ 7.00@7.25 8.00@8.25 


RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b,, mill, per barrel, in cottons: 
pure white, $6.55; No. 2 straight, $5.95; No. 
Lom, $3.90; No. 5 dark, $5.90; No, 8 rye, 
$5.2 

emaiuiiniathi wheat receipts and offer- 
ings were light, with mills or elevators tak- 
ing care of any cars that came on the mar- 
ket. Houses with eastern and export con- 
nections have been busy picking up May 
durum; also July, occasionally. This, helped 
by outside influence, tended to advance 
prices. Poor cash offerings were heavily 
discounted. Top and choice cars were picked 
up by mills or elevators, 

GRAIN PRICES 

Daily closing prices of cash wheat, on 
track, in cents, per bushel: 

a——— Dark northern——————_,, 
April No. 1 No. 2 No. 
10... 154 @166 148 @160 142 @153 
11... 1525 @164% 1465 @158% 140% @151% 
12... 151% @163% 145% @157% 139% @150% 
13... 154 @166 148 @160 142 _— 


‘ @ 
15. 160% @172% 154% @166% its% Oi69% 
*Holiday. 
-——Amber durum——_, a we 
April No. 1 No. 2 No. No. 2 
10. 


134% @141% 132% @139% 128% 123% 
11. 132 % @139% 130% @137% 123% 121% 
12, 132% @139% 130% @137% 123% 121% 
13. 134% @141% 1325 @139% 125% 123% 
14° ..00e Dauoceas coves Q@eoeces ceves sesee 
15. 138% @145% 136% @143% 129% 127% 


*Holiday. 


Daily closing prices of coarse grain, in 
cents per bushel: 


Corn Oats Rye 


April 2 mixed 3 white No. 1 Barley 
10...... 55% 31% @35% 97% 43@65 
1l...... 55% 88% @35% 96% 43@65 
12.. 54% 83 @35 96% 43@65 
BB vee. 56% 33% O36% 98% 43 @65 
14*, e -@. cees oo@e. 
15. 57 34% @36% 102% 43@65 


*Holid ay. 
Daily closing prices of wheat futures dur- 
ing the week, per bushel: 


o—Durum—, 

May May July 

JE RB een, ee 148 127% 121% 

Bee TE kscpnisoaaes 147 125% 120% 

et Pe 146 125% 120% 
BO 8B: vcsceansis es 148 127% 123 
Be 36? akin eediunn ee eee eee 
EE a are 154 131% 127 


*Holiday. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
c——Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 
Wheat— 1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 1920 
Spring .... 96 644 67 49 199 1 
Durum .... 209 282 366 74 314 59 
. 








Winter .... 4 3 40 67 
Totals .. 309 829 473 190 513 60 
. ee 71 11 es ee 56 +. 
ee oe 39 16 os 8 10 
Bonded... oe 2 + 
PR Ges'eaas 165 202 248 5 
Barley aS. 22 6 a“ os e- 
Flaxseed .. o tt @ 8 + 1 
GRAIN STOCKS 
Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, April 15, 
and re ri by weeks ended Saturday (000’s 


omitted in stocks): Receipts by 
Wheat stocks—, ———grade——, 
1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 1920 


' bus bus bus cars cars cars 
i 2dkn 
» 2 nor 173 53 4 38 
: dk n 1 ” 4 
nor 
ya 5 99 36 13 146 25 
Spring .. 768 882 281 15 40 60 
1,2 am di 
1,2dur § 279 118 2883 42 18 41 
All other 
durum ..8,518 1,584 1,520 98 16 84 


Winter .... 31 38 664 15 Ss i 
WG 00:06" pees GE ae 76 112 145 


Totals ..4,830 2,798 2,188 297 6535 376 
“ Stor ks of coarse grain in Duluth-Superior 
evalors, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
7-——Domestic—, — Bonded—, 
aoe 1922 1921 1920 a eaves 1920 
eM 86d ews 6,941 891 





> ag +++e+.5,928 6,043 24 .- .- 
Boccg 174042 693 8,045 ee +e 
Flax, FT scone CR 56 144 11 1 
axseed 861,616 94 .. 1 3 
FLAXSEED 


Peon rest in futures improved somewhat the 
Sonate day, and the close was only frac- 
Pree ly under high point for the week. 
Bon r to this, the undertone appeared firmer. 

Pening sale in new crop September at $2.55 


featured, with the close 6c higher. May 
shows a net advance against April 8 of 
7%c, and July 6%c. The cash market was 
nearly stagnant. 





Opening 

April10 High 
May ..$2.53% $2.62 
July .. 2.55% 2.62% 2.55 
Bept. . wcccce 2.60 2.55 2.60 cove 





CHICAGO, APRIL 15 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b., Chicago: 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks, per 196 lbs, to the retail 


BROCGMRMAD case ccccccecscccsces $8.65 @9.30 
Spring patents, jute ............. 8.00@8.25 
Spring straights, jute ........... 7.80@8.00 
BOTCR GIOOTE, FRCS cc ccccceccccces 5.50@6.50 
Second clear, 140 lbs, jute ....... 3.75 @4.50 
City mills’ spring patents, jute... 8.25@8.50 


WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


Patent, southern, jute ........... $7.10@7.20 

Straight, southern, jute .......... 6.90@7.00 

Clear, southern, jute ............ 4.50@5.25 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 

First patent, Kansas, jute ....... $7.10@7.80 

Patent, 96 per cent ......s.ceces. 7.00 @7.25 

CGieak, MAMSRE, FULS occcscccconses 5.50 @6.50 


RYE FLOUR 

Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl....$5.90@6.10 
Rye flour, standard, jute ........ 5.30@5.60 

WHEAT—Receipts increased considerably 
this week, totaling 242 cars, against 58 last 
week and 144 a year ago. However, but lit- 
tle good milling stuff arrived. Premiums 
are slightly stronger on winter grades and 
steady on spring wheat. Prices are 1%@ 
3%c higher on hard and red winter varie- 
ties, and 3%c higher on spring grades. In- 
terior milling demand more in evidence, but 
local millers bought sparingly. Shipping 
sales totaled about 100,000 bus. Compared 
with May, premiums closed as follows: 


1 red 1@38c over 1 h 2@8c over 

2 red May to 2c over 2 h 1@2c over 

3 red May to 2c un 3 h May to ic under 

4 red 3@5c under 4 h 3@5c under 

hard 1@2c over 1 h May to %c un 

hard May to %c ov 2 1@2c under 

hard 1%@2%c un 3 3@4c under 

hard 4@é6c under 4 8@lic under 

n May to 5c over 1 10@25c over 

n 8c un to 2c ov 2 5@15c over 

n 5c un to le ov 3 May to 10c ov 

n ic ov to 12c un 4 5e un to 5c ov 

1m May to lc over 8 m 5@10c under 

2m 1@2c under 4m 10@15c under 
Range of cash prices for the week, with 

comparisons: 


SaSAaaat“““A0e0a8m 


m OOD moo to ee 
Sssscp 


This week Lastweek Last year 
Z POG. cescs eacse 65n08 OD vcuas 126 @135% 
8 TOG. wcess Bicvcor 131 @133% 123% @137 
ROMs eeeee @ vceove 13434 @135% 133% @147 
2 hd. 181 @134%..... @Peseose 130% @143 
2 Oe 4s<en Pi ese) Senen g@ ues 134 @147 
BGM cesses _ SSR .@133 135% @138% 
Zh © ccves GA ses: <Caen ieee teen @135 
BB, ceves news 6enes Diavcve ceases @1 
BOD cscesOieescs seace Decees 145 @152% 
2 Fee  =Saeaee sexs 140 @141% 


CORN—Values 1%@2c higher on the 
week. Domestic demand was limited, and 
exporters took nothing from here. Receipts, 
518 cars, compared with 815 last week and 
578 a year ago, Shipping sales amounted 
to approximately 235,000 bus. Cash prices 
for the week, with comparisons: 


This week Last week Last year 
2 mis... -@58% 57%@57% ....@55% 
2 mix... 57% @59 55% @57% 53%@59 
3 mix... 56 @657 53% @56% 51% @657 
4 mix... 55% @57 52% @55 50 @54 
5 mix... 56 @56% 53%@54 48% @50% 
6 mix... 54% @56 «+++ @54 44% @50 
1 yellow. +++-@59% 58 @59% 55% @58% 
2 yellow. 58 @59% 56 @58% 55%@61 
3 yellow. 56% @58% 53%@56% 52 @58% 
4 yellow. 55% @57% 653 @55% 49% @55% 
5 yellow. 53 @57% 53% @55 49% @52% 
6 yellow. 55% @57 52 @54% 46 @49 
2 white. 58% @59% 56%@58% 54% @60 
3 white. 58 @58% 64% @57% 52%@57 
4 white. 55% @57% 63 @55% 50 @55% 
5 white. 54 @57% 653 @54% _ ....@651 
6 white. 54% @56 53% @54 45 @47% 


OATS—Receipts light, and offerings were 
absorbed in good style. Domestic demand 
generally pretty slow, and nothing doing in 
export. Prices 2@38c higher on the week. 
Cash prices for the week, with comparisons: 

This week Last week Last year 
white. 40 @40% 38% @42 36 @39% 
white. 37% @41% 35%@41% 36 @39% 
white. 36 @39 34 @39 35 @38 
white. 35 @38% 34 @36% 34% O36% 
RYE—Very little interest displayed, either 
for domestic or foreign consumption. Re- 
ceipts, 13 cars, compared with 30 last week. 
Prices 2@2%c higher on the week. ‘No. 2 
ranged $1.01% @1.02, compared with 984%c@ 
$1.00% last week and $1.23%@1.40% a year 
ago. May closed today at $1.07% and July 
at 99%c, 

BARLEY—tTrade almost at a standstill, 
and prices about unchanged. Receipts very 
light, and offerings have been barely ab- 
sorbed. No export business. The range was 
56@68c, compared with the same a week 
ago, and 56@77c a year ago. May closed 
today at 66c. 

CORN GOODS—tTrade quieter and condi- 
tions are featureless, Export business 


Ct Bel 


amounts to very little. Prices generally 10 
@20c higher. Corn flour $1.70, yellow corn 
meal $1.60, white corn meal $1.65, yellow 
and white cream meal $1.50, pearl and gran- 
ulated hominy $1.65, oatmeal $2.65, car lots, 
per 100 lbs. Rolled oats, $2.35 per 90-lb 
sack. 

LINSEED MEAL—Supply limited and de- 
mand easy at $52.50 ton, f.o.b., Chicago, un- 
changed for the past few weeks. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Week’s receipts and shipment of flour and 
grain (000’s omitted): 

-~-Receipts—, -Shipments— 

1 1921 1922 1921 


922 
Flour, bbls..... 196 221 149 148 
Wheat, bus.... 672 263 230 544 
Corn, bus...... 1,212 1,072 446 741 
Oats, bus...... 830 780 667 1,019 
Rye, bus....... 20 $1 2 31 
Barley, bus.... 98 176 58 81 





KANSAS CITY, APRIL 15 
FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 
flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b., 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 


PME, oS 6 c.0ccetiesds0eateasseesee $7.40@7.90 
EE enc done eine Gnkaes-ay 6OR8 6.50@7.15 
We BUORE cccrecrvevecovetvervase 4.90@5.90 
BeCOnE COAL 2c cccccccccccccveccs 3.50@4.50 


MILLFEED—Demand improved for both 
bran and shorts, with principal inquiry from 
the South, although a fair amount of busi- 
ness was done with other points. Prices 
up 50c for bran, and unchanged for shorts. 
Quotations, per ton, in 100-lb sacks: bran, 
$21@21.50; brown shorts, $24@24.50; gray 
shorts, $25.50@26. 

WHEAT—While cash wheat has not yet 
responded fully to the advance in futures, 
buying has been more active, and prices for 
the week are about 7c higher for hard varie- 
ties. Soft wheat is up 4@10c, with the low 
grades showing the full advance. Buying 
was principally by mills, and the demand 
from that source was fair all week, in spite 
of the dullness of the flour trade. Receipts, 
582 cars, compared with 577 a week ago and 
1,350 a year ago. Cash prices: hard wheat, 
No. 1 $1.29@1.56, No. 2 $1.28@1.56, No. 3 
a 25@1.54, No. 4 $1.20@1.51; soft wheat, 

No. 1 $1.81@1.34, No. 2 $1.28@1.31, No. 3 
$1.22@1.28, No. 4 $1.16@1.24. 

CORN—Supplies were moderate and de- 
mand good, resulting in an advance of 2@ 
8c. Receipts, 166 cars, compared with 156 
last week and 105 last year. Cash prices: 
white corn, No. 1 56%c, No. 2 56c, No. 3 
55%c, No. 4 55c; yellow corn, No. 1 57@ 
57%c, No. 2 57c, No. 3 56%c, No. 4 56c; 
mixed corn, No. 1 55@55%c, No. 2 55c, No. 
3 54%c, No. 4 54e. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

c—Receipts— --Shipments—, 

1922 1921 1922 1921 

Flour, bbls. 12,350 13,650 79,950 78,975 
Wh’t, bus..664,200 1,802,250 1,051,650 1,756,350 
Corn, bus..187,500 121,250 132,500 111,250 


Oats, bus.. 44,200 42,500 96,000 82,500 
Rye, bus... 2,200 5,500 1,100 1,100 
Barley, bus 24,000 9,000 16,900 14,300 
Bran, tons. 780 520 4,460 2,780 


Hay, tons.. 4,380 3,288 1,116 1,488 





MILWAUKEE, APRIL 15 
FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, in 


cotton, per barrel, f.o.b., Milwaukee: 

GPTIRM MACON 2c ccccrevcssssceses $8.40@8.75 
| SP PPePere eee 7.75 @8.10 
DRUM GIGRE seccsicscvcsesesescees 5.50@5.90 
MOOGME GIOBE coc ccssecrevccesece 4.25@4.75 
ED 662446 s:0000e CeRR ORS 7.60 @7.80 
TEAMOAS GtFRIGNE ..... 2. ceccrccces 7.15 @7.35 


‘ 
eee re ae 5.75 @6.20 
Bere DE, GRUIE vices ccvceanes 5.05 @5.75 
BRO TOUT, GOP os. c ccc cccsevsecs 4.05@5.10 
co a Serre ee 1.60@1.65 
CE GE, Be TO occ tree cseveenis 1.55 @1.60 
COUT BTU, BOO TO: ccs ccascsevee 1.50@1.55 

MILLFEED—Firmer and higher. Active 
call for small lots for prompt shipment, and 
mixed car demand good; volume small. 
Bran and middlings 50c higher. Other prices 
firm but about unchanged. Production light 
and offers small. Middlings maintain pre- 
mium of $1 over bran. Standard bran, $24@ 
24.50; winter bran, $24.50@25; standard 
fine middlings, $24.50@25.50; flour mid- 
dlings, $27@28; red dog, $32@33.50; hominy 
feed, $23@23.50; rye feed, $23.50@24; old 
process oil meal, $54@55; cottonseed meal, 
$48.50; gluten feed, $32.65,—all in 100-lb 
sacks, 

WHEAT—Up 9@l0c. Receipts, 12 cars; last 
week, 9; last year, 20. Shippers and millers 
absorbing light offerings; choice especially 
wanted and scarce. Basis unchanged but 
firm. No. 1 dark northern 5@15c over Min- 
neapolis May price; No. 1 hard winter, 1@2c 
over May; No. 1 red winter, May to 2c over; 
ordinary northern spring discounted 5@l1l5ic 
under dark. Considerable part car, bag lot 
and bulkhead offerings. No. 1 dark (Da- 
kota) northern closed at $1.56@1.66, No. 2 
$1.51@1.61, No. 3 $1.46@1.56, No. 4 $1.36@ 
1.46, No. 5 $1.26@1.36; No. 1 red winter 
$1.44@1.45, No. 2 $1. 42@1. 44, No. 3 $1.38@ 
1.40, No, 4 $1.35@1.37, No. 5 $1.33@1.34; 
No. 1 hard winter $1.44@1.45, No. 2 $1.42@ 
1.43, No. 3 $1.40@1.51; No. 1 mixed $1.40@ 
1.52, No. 2 $1.36@1.48, No. 3 $1.33@1.46, 
No. 4 $1.30@1.42, No. 5 $1.27@1.38. 

RYE—Advanced 5% @é6c. Receipts, 12 
cars; last week, 22; last year, 45. Offerings 
small, and demand good from millers and 
shippers. Basis improved, spot ruling 1%@ 
2%c under May price. No. 1 closed at $1.06 


@1.06%; No. 2, $1.05% inet No. 3, $1.04@ 
1.05; No ‘. $1.01@1.0 

CORN—Aavanc ed ee Receipts, 139 
cars; last week, 178; last year, 128. Market 
active under moderate offerings and good 
demand from shippers and industries. Basis 
steady. No. 2 white, May price; yellow and 
mixed, 1@1%c under May. No. 2 white 
closed at 61% @61%c, No. 3 60% @60%c; No. 
2 yellow 60% @60%c, No. 3 58% @59%c; No. 
2 mixed 60@60%c, No. 3 58% @59c. 

OATS—Advanced 2@2%c. Receipts, 73 
cars; last week, 128; last year, 47. Smaller 
offerings find good market among cereal 
mills and _ shippers. Spot and to arrive 
readily absorbed. Basis improved, spot 
ruling 2c over May price to %c under, ac- 
cording to weight. No. 2 white closed at 
39% @42%c; No. 3 white, 38@41c; No. 4 
white, 37@39c; sample grade, 36@39c. 

BARLEY—Advanced 1@2c. Receipts, 86 
cars; last week, 47; last year, 102. Trade 
active, and choice scarce and wanted. Lower 
grades stronger and higher. Futures ic 
higher, May ruling nominally at 70c. Iowa 
was quoted at 60@70c, as to quality; Wis- 
consin, 60@73c; Minnesota, 60@70c; Dakota, 
60@70c; feed and rejected, 60@62c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
7~Receipts— -—-Shipments— 
1922 1921 1922 1921 
22,220 42,730 24,020 60,180 
44,800 27,000 19,500 47,150 


Flour, bbls... 
Wheat, bus.. 


Corn, bus.... 205,720 182,400 195,157 283,300 
Oats, bus.... 152,280 95,175 188,205 152,345 
Barley, bus.. 132,720 156,405 49,760 30,285 
Rye, bus..... 16,980 62,510 18,120 2,610 
Feed, tons... 1,020 570 8,639 5,759 





ST. LOUIS, MARCH 15 
FLOUR—Quote, nominally, jute basis, 
f.o.b., St. Louis: 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


NE ROS os ios cseeuussedseserec $8.00 @8.15 

0 Ear eres tee ea 7.80@7.75 

ee WR bbc cs cencenssesesesas 5.50@6.00 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 

Se eee tee ere oT 6.90@7.25 

ED 604-440.6.0s ibaa be conn eee 6.40 @6.60 

i Bee ere eee 4.75 @5.25 
SOFT WINTER FLOUR 

5 _._, MERE CELE COLE TL TEETER TEC 6.60@7.00 

rer ee rer re ee rr 6.10@6.40 

0 Pere eer rrr ee ee 4.50@5.00 


MILLFEED—Demand exceptionally quiet, 
but prices held fairly steady, due to the 
extremely light offerings. Gray shorts are 
even somewhat higher. Quotations, per ton, 
in 100-lb sacks: hard winter bran, $23.50@ 
24; soft winter bran, $24@24.50; gray shorts, 
$28@29. 

WHEAT —Soft winter scarce. Light mill- 
ing demand for good country run of No. 2 
and No. 3 grade. Hard in fair demand. 
Receipts, 153 cars, against 151 last week. 
Cash prices: No, 3 red, $1.41. 

CORN—Trading in corn mostly of a local 
character, and shipping demand very slow. 
Receipts, 170 cars, against 239 last week. 
Cash prices: No. 2 yellow 59@60c, No. 8 
58c; No. 1 white 60c, No. 3 58c, 

OATS—Very little demand. Trading most- 
ly local and small. Receipts, 106 cars, 
against 137. Cash prices: No. 3 oats, 38c; 
No. 4 oats, 37c. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

-~Receipts— -Shipments— 

1922 1921 1922 1921 
66,220 75,400 72,015 72,530 
312,000 947,230 325,640 574,910 
309,400 358,800 518,645 439,030 


Flour, bbls... 
Wheat, bus.. 
Corn, bus.... 


Oats, bus.... 274,000 462,000 304,360 296,780 
Rye, bus..... 1,100 2,200 3,130 1,070 
Barley, bus.. 6,400 13,400 2,660 ..... 





BUFFALO, APRIL 15 
FLOUR—Prices per barrel, cotton %’s, 





carloads: Spring 

Beet PRtent SPINE «..cscccesecss $8.15 @8.35 
EE ak 5 5 0.0.0 9:04 04:0 640.805 7.50 @7.75 
ero h ys ved sae ea Cha wewan 6.15 @6.30 
BPRS ero rere re 3.60 @3.85 
OR OO eee ee ee 5.80@6.00 
Se SEE weer ekaecesessekene’ 5.35 @5.50 

Sacked 

OMEN RCT ORT ECT TT +e+ + @27.00 
Standard middlings, per ton.... @ 26.50 
PE wees bulbeedaweakbue @30.50 
me Te ee @31.50 
ee Hs PO OD. nat eewccduecs sees + @34.50 
Corn meal, table, 100 Ibs....... -@ 1.85 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton...... 29. 25@29. 50 
Cracked corn, per ton ......... 28.75 @ 29.00 
Hominy feed, white, per ton.... 23. mene 6+ 00 
Giutem feed, PEF TOM .ccscccccce +--+ @36.55 
Cottonseed meal, 43 per cent.... - +» @55.00 
Gel SHORh, WOT COD 2s 0.000 60:0 -.@51.50 
Rolled oats, 90-lb, sacked --@ 2.60 
Reground oat hulls, sacked..... -@11.50 
BENG, TG. B, BOO TOS occisvccccece -@ 1.68 
Buckwheat, 100 Ibs ............ “9. 30@ 2.35 


WHEAT—Not enough came on the market 
to quote prices. There was a sale of No. 3 
red at $1.42 early in the week, 5 per cent 
dockage allowed the buyer. There were 
millers in the market today for the little 
soft winter wheat held in store, and willing 
to pay prices asked last Thursday. 

CORN—Receipts of track corn were only 
a few cars this week, and there were buyers 
for all the offerings at what sellers were 
inclined to ask. Considerable store corn was 
worked, in the absence of track offerings, 
but holders are looking for a higher market. 
The advance for the week was 2%c, and at 








the close, today, buyers were willing to pay 
the following prices: No, 2 yellow, 69%c; 
No. 3 yellow, 68%c; No. 4 yellow, 66%c; No. 
5 yellow, 66%c,—on track, through billed. 

OATS—BScarce, strong and higher, closing 
2c over last week, with a good inquiry at 
that advance. Closing: No. 1 white, 46%c; 
No. 2 white, 46c; No. 3 white, 44c; No. 4 
white, 42%c,—on track, through billed. 

BARLEY—Sellers dropped out of the mar- 
ket at the close of the week. The offerings 
were light, and theré was some inquiry; 
malting was quoted at 76@82c, and feed at 
66@70c,—on track, through billed; malting, 
74@80c, and feed 66@70c, in store. Malting, 
46@47 ibs, 72@74c, and 48-lb 75@77c, c.if., 
Buffalo. 

RYE—A carload sold early this week at 
$1.07, on track, through billed. At the 
close, today, sellers were asking $1.10% for 
carloads in store. 





TOLEDO, APRIL 15 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
98’s, f.0.b., mill, $6.60@6.75; spring, $8.10; 
Kansas, $7.40. 
MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b., 
Toledo: 


Winter wheat bran ............ $27.50@29.00 
‘Winter wheat mixed feed ..... 28.00@29.50 
Winter wheat middlings ....... 28.50@30.00 
Oll meal, in 100-lb bags........ «ees @56.00 


Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag.... -@ 7.00 
WHEAT—Receipts, 26 cars, 12 contract. 
CORN—Receipts, 31 cars, 20 contract. 
OATS—Receipts, 6 cars, 5 contract. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

poe | --Shipments—, 


1922 1922 1921 
Wheat, bus.. 36,000 ss, $00 39,040 24,870 
Corn, bus.... 38,750 51,250 16,320 11,683 
Oats, bus.... 12,300 47,150 25,530 35,415 





BOSTON, APRIL 15 
FLOUR—Per 196 lbs, in sacks: 


Spring patents, special short...... $9.00@9.25 
Spring patents, standard ......... 7.85 @9.00 
Spring first clears ..........+e05- 5.25 @65.75 
Hard winter patents ...........+++ 7.25@8.25 
Soft winter patents .........6..05 7.25@8.25 
Soft winter straights ............- 6.50@7.00 
Soft winter clears ...... -» 5.560@6.00 
Rye flour, white patent 6.00 @6.25 





MILLFEED—A quiet demand for wheat 
feeds, with market steady. Other feeds a 
shade lower, with slow trade. Spring bran, 
$31.50@31.75 for pure and $31@31.25 for 


standard; winter bran, $31.75@32; mid- 
dlings, $32@38; mixed feed, $33@36.50; red 
dog, $41; gluten feed, $39.80; gluten meal, 


$49.55; hominy feed, $27; stock feed, $28.50; 
oat hulls, reground, $15; cottonseed meal, 
$50@55; linseed meal, $58,—all in 100’s. 

CORN MEAL—Market firm, with mod- 
erate inquiry. Granulated yellow, $1.85; 
bolted yellow, $1.80; feeding, $1.55; cracked 
corn, $1.55,—all in 100’s, 

OATMEAL—A good demand, with the 
market steady at $2.75 for rolled and $3.02 
for cut and ground, 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 


--Receipts—, -—Stocks——, 
1922 1921 1922 1921 
Flour, bbis... 15,700 22,096 ...... «eeu. 
Wheat, bus.. 1,335 3,550 317,071 ..... 


Corn, bus.... 26,410 4,180 1,350,684 14,690 
Oats, bus.... 34,865 16,7256 271,507 4,503 
Rye, BWUS..00 coves eees 1, 4 2,020 
Barley, bus.. 12,510 ..... ae - weaves 
Millfeed, tons. | TTT. Gari Tt eee 
Corn meal, bbis_ ... |: | STE LE 
Oatmeal, cases 1,800 BSGE cceses § ccccs 
Oatmeal, sacks 600 GEO access §=vesce 


Exports from Boston during the week end- 
ing April 15: to Liverpool, 24,950 bus wheat; 
to London, 80,089 bus oats; to Hamburg, 
2,125 bus oats, 12,625 bus barley; to Fal- 
mouth, for orders, 240,000 bus wheat. 





PHILADELPHIA, APRIL 15 


FLOUR—Receipts, 3,000 bbis, and 9,029,- 
709 Ibs in sacks. Exports, 3,200 sacks to 
Leith, 500 to Newcastle-on-Tyne, 3,300 to 
Dundee, 3,309 to Melilla and 1,705 to Ceuta. 





Quotations, per 196 lbs, packed in 140-lb 
jute sacks: 

Spring first patent ............ ..-$8.25@8.50 
Spring standard patent ... -. 7.75@8.00 
Spring first clear ......... - 6.50@7.00 
Hard winter short patent ........ 7:75@8.25 
Hard winter straight ..........++ 7.25@7.75 
Soft winter straight ..... eecceace - 6.25@6.75 


RYE FLOUR—Demand from Hebrew buy- 
ers more active, and values well maintained 
under light offerings. Quotations: $6@6.50 
bbl in sacks, according to quality. 

WHEAT—Market somewhat irregular, but 
closed strong at a net advance of lic. Re- 


ceipts, 197,660 bus; exports, 661,367; stock, 
1,484,627. Quotations, car lots, in export 
elevator: 

See, B TOG WIRE 2 occ ccccccscvcsscs $1.42@1.47 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky ....... 1.37@1.42 


Other grades are quoted at the following 
schedule of discounts: mixed wheat, 6c un- 
der red winter; No. 3 wheat, 3c under No. 
2; No. 4 wheat, 7c under No. 2; No. 5 wheat, 
lic under No, 2. Sample according to 
quality. 

MILLFEED—Supplies small, but trade 
slow and middlings weaker. Bran without 
quotable change. Quotations, car lots, per 
ton: 


Geeta BEAM oc ccvcccccccecses + -$30.00@31.00 
Soft winter bran .............. 31.00 @32.00 
Standard middlings ........... 30.00 @ 31.00 
ee 32.00@33.00 

dog .......- eevee ecescoscece 38.00 @39.00 


CORN—Offerings light and market firm 
and 1%c higher, but trade quiet. Receipts, 
426,942 bus; exports, 776,076; stock, 1,042,- 
150, Quotations: car lots, in export ele- 
vator, No. 2 70@Tlic, No. 3 69@70c, No. 4 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


67% @68%c; car lots, for local trade, No. 2 
yellow 72% @73%c, No. 3 yellow 71% @72%c. 





CORN PRODUCTS—Quiet, but firm in 
sympathy with raw material. Quotations: 

Kiln-dried— 100-Ib —_ 
Granulated yellow meal, fancy ....... $1.7 
Yellow table meal, fancy ..... ecee ° it 
* OATS—Demand only moderate but, with 
light offerings, market advanced ic. Re- 
ceipts, 33,749 bus; stock, 135,822. Quota- 
tions: No, 2 white, 47@47%c, No. 3 white 
46@46%c. 


OATMEAL—Firmly held, but quiet. Quo- 
tations: ground oatmeal, 100-lb sacks, $4.75; 
rolled, steam or kiln-dried, per two 90-lb 
sacks, $5.10; patent cut, per two 100-Ib 
sacks, $7.60@8; pearl barley, in 100-lb sacks, 
fine $6.30, coarse $4. 





BALTIMORE, APRIL 15 


FLOUR—Closing, car lots, barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 
Goris Bret PAteMs «cccccccccccccs $8.25@8.50 
Spring standard patent ......... 7.75 @8.00 
Hard winter short patent ........ 8.00 @8.25 
Hard winter straight ...........+. 7.50@7.75 
Soft winter short patent ......... 7.00@7.25 
Soft winter straight (near-by).... 6.00@6.25 
Rye flour, white ..........ecseeee 5.85 @6.25 
Rye flour, standard .............5 5.00 @5.40 
City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ spring patent ............. $9.25 
City mills’ blended patent ............ 9.25 
City mills’ winter patent ...........+.5 8.00 
City mills’ winter straight ............ 7.35 
other- 





wise 50c@$1 ton lower and in limited de- 
mand. Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: 
spring bran, $28.50@29.50; soft winter bran, 
$30@31; standard middlings, $29.50@30; 
flour middlings, $32@33; red dog, $37@39: 
city mills’ middlings, $29.50@30. 


WHEAT—Advanced 9%c; demand and 
movement small. Receipts, 36,560 bus; ex- 
ports, 66,749; stock, 534,275. Closing prices: 
spot No. 2 red winter, $1.45; spot No. 2 red 
winter, garlicky, $1.44; range of southern 
for week, 95c@$1.43. 

CORN—Up 2c; movement and demand 
large. Receipts, 1,041,969 bus; exports, 1,- 
351,496; stock, 4,151,911. Closing prices: do- 
mestic No. 8 yellow or better, track, 70c 


asked; contract spot, 69%c; No. 4, spot, 
67%c; range of southern for week, 63@ 
68 %c. 


OATS—Gained 
movement light. 


1@1%c; demand and 
Receipts, 1,396 bus; stock, 


119,281. Closing prices: No. 2 white, domes- 
tic, 46@46%c; No. 3 white, domestic, 45@ 
45%e. 


RYE—Jumped 5%c; movement and de- 
mand good. Receipts, 572,587 bus; exports, 
811,001; stock, 1,028,355. Closing price of 
No. 2 western for export, $1.14%. 





NEW YORK, APRIL 15 


FLOUR—Conditions slightly changed for 
the better, but sales scattering and of lim- 
ited volume. Some increased interest on 
part of buyers and broader inquiries than 
last week. Quotations: spring first patents, 
$9@10; standard patents, $7.50@7.75; first 
clears, $5.75@6.50; soft winter straights, 
$6.25@6.75; hard winter straights, $7@7.50; 
first clears, $5.75@6.50; rye, $5.60@6.25,—all 
in jute. Receipts, 233,495 bbls. 


WHEAT—Market mostly feverish through- 
out week, with feeling of firmness toward 
the close. Reports from West on cash de- 
mand extremely confusing, and reports of 
winter kill in K&nsas had some effect on 
the market. Quotations: No. 2 red, c.i.f., 
$1.44%; No. 2 hard winter, $1.44%; No. 1 
northern Manitoba, $1.54; No. 2 mixed 
durum, $1.37%. Receipts, 316,400 bus. 


CORN—Market steadier. Fairly good ex- 
port buying strengthened the situation, but 
prices later were inclined to sag. Quota- 


tions: No. 2 yellow, No. 2 mixed, No, 2 
white, 75% @76%c. -Receipts, 505,400 bus. 
OATS—Market rather inactive. Only 


minor fluctuations in prices, which ranged: 
No. 2 white, 46%c; No. 3 white, 45%c; No. 
4 white, 43%c. Receipts, 278,000 bus. 





MINNEAPOLIS, APRIL 18 


Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Minne- 
apolis, per 196 lbs, were within the follow- 
ing range: 


April 18 Year ago 

Short patent, 98-lb 
COREA. cccccccoccccs $8.30@9.10 $8.00@8.40 
Standard patent ..-.... 8.10@8.50 7.60@8.20 
Second patent ........ 7.80@8.00 7.10@8.00 
*First clear, jute ..... 5.50@5.65 5.25@5.90 
*Second clear, jute.... 3.50@4.00 3.75@4.00 


*140-lb jutes. 

Durum flour quotations, 30@60-day ship- 
ment, f.o.b., Minneapolis, today (April 18), 
in jute, were: ? 


April 18 Year ago 
No. 2 semolina ....... $7.15@7.40 $8.00@8.10 
Durum flour ......... 5.50@5.90 6.00@6.50 
CRORE .cccccccccccccces «++ »@4.30 4.25@4.40 


WEBKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 


1922 1921 1920 1919 
April 22... ...... 226,170 234,940 371,535 
April 15... 230,110 258,160 215,950 381,565 
April 8.... 259,350 264,360 197,745 392,045 
April 1.... 303,230 313,065 233,640 369,220 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1922 1921 1920 1919 
April 22... ...... 5,310 5,410 57,715 
April 15 2,570 1, ho 2,345 9,115 
April 8 4,270 7,906 3 ..0--. 29,670 
April 1.... 2,240 9,955 7,290 8,200 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports—, 
ing mills ity 1922 1921 1922 1921 
Jan. 28. 63 70,315 185,910 208,295 1,580 — 
Feb. 4.. 63 70,315 169,840 183,375 1,135 335 
Feb. 11. 62 69,115 185,775 189,330 ee eee 
Feb. 18. 63 70,315 198,315 164,085 695 eee 
Feb. 25. 63 70,315 177,115 163,565 --- 1,765 
Mch, 4.. 63 70,315 180,490 151,230 4,035 1,430 
Mch, 11. 63 70,315 204,125 172,415 1,385 675 
Mch, 18. 63 70,315 199,180 176,120 eee - 
Mch, 25. 63 70,315 201,400 207,225 355 2,215 
April 1. 63 70,315 162,775 194,085 eee 505 
April 8. 62 68,816 171,405 149,405 


April 15 53 59,066 135,935 147,445 355 715 


MILLFEED PRICES 


Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (April 18), prompt shipment, per 2,000 
lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows 
by brokers: 


April 18 Year ago 
WOR .ctccccccscce $....-@23.00 $.....@15.00 
Stand. middlings.. 23.50@24.00 -@14.00 


Flour middlings... 26.00@27.00 18.00@20.00 
R. dog, 140-Ib jute 30.00@34.00 23.00@25.00 


CPREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 Ilbs*........ $22.00 @22.25 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 22.50@22.75 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 23.00@23.25 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 23.50@23.75 
Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb sacks. 21.00@22.00 


White corn meal, granulatedt.. 1.95@ 2.00 
Corn meal, yellowt ....-...+.++ 1.90@ 1.95 
Rye flour, white® ............0% 5.90@ 6.25 
Rye flour, pure dark* ......... » 8.75@ 4.35 
Whole wheat flour, bbif ....... 7.45@ 7.55 
Graham, standard, bbift ........ 7.35@ 7.45 
RRONOE GStSP™ 2 ccccvevevesscccce «++ @2.32% 
Mill screenings, light, per ton.. ....@ 4,00 
Mill screenings, ground, per ton. ....@ 5.00 
Elevator screenings,common, ton 3.00@ 4.00 
Elevator screenings, cleaning... 4.00@ 5.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 8.00@11.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 10.00@14.00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 5.00@ 7.00 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings... 7.00@10.00 
Can. black seed screenings, ton. 4.00@ 5.00 
Linseed oil meal*® .......+++++% «+e. @51.00 


*In sacks. tPer 100 lbs. ¢tPer bbl in 


sacks. **90-lb cotton sacks, 


CASH WHEAT PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No. 1 northern, No. 2 dark, No. 2 northern, 
May and July wheat at Minneapolis, per 
bushel: 


No. 1 dark No. 1 nor 
April 12 ..... $1.52% @1.59% $1.50% @1.53% 
Aprtl 18 .ccce 1.55 @1.62 1.53 _ 56 
APPEL 149 ccce seseeeDeceece coscceQ@rcers 
ABOU TE .cces 1.61% @1. 68% i'65% Oi. 62% 
ASCH 1T cccce 1.615% @1.70% 1.595% @1.62% 
AGTU OB. ccese 1.59% @1.66% 1.57% @1.60% 

No. 2 dark No. 2 nor 
Apeti 18 ....- $1.48% @1.55% $1.46% @1.50% 
April 28 .... 1.51 @1.58 1.49 @1.53 
oS eS SSeS 
April 15 ..... 1. 57% @1. 64% 1.55% @1.59% 
yp ” 2 aes 1.575% @1.645% 1.55% @1.59% 
ASTER. 26 ncoce 1.55% @1.62% 1.53%@1.57% 
April May July April May July 
ee $1.41% $1.32% 15..... ay 50% $1.39% 
| ae 1,44 1.35% 17..... 1.50% 1.38% 
BOP ccc ccseee cesses BBevcce 1.49% 1.37% 

*Holiday. 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 

April Corn Oats Rye Barley 
11... 51 @52 33% @34% 93% @95 49@62 
12... 50% @51% 33% @34% 93% @94% 49@62 
13... 51% @52% 34 @35 95% @96% 50@62 
14*.. o@cce voce  Peereree @ @. 

16... 53% @54 34% @35% 97% @99% 51@63 
17... 52% @53% 34% @35% 98% @99% 51@63 

*Holiday. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 


Saturday were: April 16 

April 15 April 8 1921 
Wheat, bus ..... 1,189,480 1,108,110 1,693,770 
Flour, bbis ...... 10,473 19,828 0,281 
Millstuff, tons.... 613 931 1,343 
Comm, BGS ...ccoe 127,470 155,820 88,560 
Oats, bus ....... 227,740 264,120 95,550 
Barley, bus ..... 144,560 211,640 121,440 
Rye, bus ........ 33,000 26,000 61,000 
Flaxseed, bus 32,000 46,000 94,240 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks 


ending Saturday were: April 16 

April 15 April 8 1921 
Wheat, bus ..... 319,700 522,200 901,800 
Flour, bbis ...... 228,621 284,432 296,484 
Milistuff, tons ... 9,338 12,565 11,028 
Corn, bus ....... 84,870 95,940 104,280 
Oats, bus ....... 481,110 667,080 206,280 
Barley, bus ..... 118,580 156,400 178,760 
Rye, bus ........ 15,730 34,560 63,360 
Flaxseed, bus 13,200 12,430 11,360 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 


Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 
dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


April 16 April nod 
19 














April 15 April8 1921 

No. 1 dark ..... 1,126 1,148 921 519 
No. 1 northern.. 57 59 11 76 
No. 2 northern... 253 247 1 1 
OtheFS ..ccccecs 4,439 4,537 2,479 7,182 

Totals ....... 5,874 5,991 3,412 7,777 
Im 1919. ..-..0. BE,629 I6,06R - cccce. seecce 
Tm 2928 ..cccee 216 BIS cesce ecccs 
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COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Apr. 16 Apr. 17 Apr. 19 


Aprili5 April8 1921 1920 1919 


Corn ...2,186 2,213 354 29 10 
Oats ..21,109 21,445 9,295 2,417 1,641 
Barley.. 613 605 989 787 2.058 
Rye ....1,022 1,021 36 4,521 6,794 
Flaxseed. 56 84 1,020 29 78 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No, 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


c—Mple—_ ———Duluth—__, 
Track Toarr. Track May July 


April 1 . $2.64 2.63% 2.58% 2.57% 2.58% 

April 13. - 2.64% 2.64 2.60% 2.59% 2.59% 

April 2... sata 2.66 2.62 2.61 2.61 

April 14*.. ° kes ssabes 

April 15... 2. ‘69° 2. 68% 2. 62% 2.61% 2.614% 

April 17... 2.70% 2.70 2.65% 2.64% 2.65 
*Holiday. 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minne.polis 
and Duluth, in bushels (000’s =: 


o— Receipts——, ——In store — 

1922 1921 1920 foa2 "1921 1920 
Minneapolis. 32 94 24 56 1,020 29 
Duluth...... 9 14 35 86 1,617 94 
Totals..... 41 108 69 142 2,637 123 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1921, to April 
15, 1922, were, in bushels (000’s omitted) 

r—Receipts—, —Shipmeits, 
1921-22 1920-21 1921-22 1920-21 











Minneapolis ... 3,278 4,846 1,060 567 
Daluth .ccccecce 2,561 3,077 3,068 2,156 
Totals ....... 5,839 7,923 4,128 723 





United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United <‘ates 





on April 15, in bushels (000’s omitted) 

. Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 
Baltimore .. 430 4,069 116 852 42 
Boston ..... ° 1,388 273 
Buffalo ..... 1,375 1,904 2,778 213 150 

BBOM cece ove «-. 1,252 ee es 
Chicago ....2,600 10,317 17,632 752 97 

Afloat .... ... 2,051 3,461 or a 
Detroit ..... 12 100 105 17 oes 
St. Joseph... 714 508 119 2 7 
Duluth ..... 4,830 6,941 5,928 4,042 441 
Galveston ...1,998 er eee 72 one 
Indianapolis. 131 357 247 a ans 
Kan, City...7,772 2,756 2,203 74 eae 
Milwaukee. . 86 2,678 1,305 178 142 

Afloat .... 1,171 eee “— sks 
Minneapolis 5, 874 2,186 21,109 1,022 613 
N. Orleans..2,130 1,097 172 59 10 
Newp. News. ¥ 20 213 13 ree nice 
New York... 432 1,212 1,000 278 127 
Omaha ..... 1,702 1,450 2,564 904 42 
PeOTte .ccccs 104 139 344 ee 
a. 776 1,043 132 103 eee 
St. Louis....1,127 1,127 702 81 6 
Toledo ..... 791 219 478 25 2 
Lakes ...0.. 245 220 ees 

Totals 


« -83,219 43,146 61,933 8,675 680 
Last year..17,431 31,064 32,407 1,565 855 
CHANGES’ FOR THE WEEK 
Decreases—Wheat, 1,034,000 bus; cor 2,- 
159,000; oats, 1,673,000; rye, 25,000. In- 

crease—Barley, 13,000 bus. 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 


The following table shows stocks of ¢°ain 
in store at above points for week ening 
April 13, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley! \ax 
G Fi ae e-cecvcese 3,509 1,093 423 tee 
Consolidated 1,360 118 26 65 
Ogilvies ......... 1,313 203 91 ve 
Grain Growers 1,533 469 240 see 
Fort Laren eoce 1,061 120 114 69 
i We Bes Passeces 3,783 1,304 311 128 
North i , ee 506 86 130 ee 
Port Arthur ..... 4,975 1,441 604 61 
Can, Gov't ...... 1,958 566 145 269 
Sask. Co-op. 3,662 347 87 37 


Private elevators. 10,380 2,042 337 141 





evcccece 34,039 7,790 
Year ago ........ 20,224 15,560 


2,508 768 
3,408 {,917 


eer 932 469 92 15 
Lake shipments. . 44 eae eee ve 
Rail shipments... 119 123 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitted 

Wheat— Bus Oats— ius 
No. 1 hard ..... 114 No. 3 C W.....- 03 
No. 1 northern. .5,235 No. 3 Cc. W. 7 
No, 2 northern..3,568 Ex. 1 feed ..... 48 
No. 3 northern..6,119 1 feed .......-- 29 
We & cccscusece B.BTS 8 Beek ...cces- $11 
No. & .crccceces 983 Special bin .... 226 
NO. 6 .cccccccee 256 GUROTD 2.00.0... 723 
Feed ... Seee WE MROMED scccce- 042 
Durum .....ceee 112 - — 
Winter ..... eee 1 Total .cccee- 790 
Special bin ..... 1,884 
GEROTS ccccccees 3,164 
Private ....... 10,380 

Dotal .occase 34,039 





Weekly Grain Exports 
Exports of grain for the week ended ‘pril 
15, as reported by the Bureau of Ma: «cts, 
exclusive of flour, and including only w eat 
inspected out under American grades, it 
bushels (000’s omitted): 
Ports— Wheat Corn 
Atlantic .... 108 2,452 


Oats Barley Rye 
425 80 680 





ES cavsces 159 327 8 ae 
Pacific artes 465 7 ese 238 

Totals .... 732 2,786 433 318 800 
Prev. week..1,757 4,576 647 104 1,206 
Totals July 


{- 
April 15.168,137 81,492 3,993 20,545 1 982 





The average cash rent for plow |" ind 
in Nebraska is $5.13 per acre, and for 
pasture land $1.20. : 
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New York, N. Y., April 15.—If the 
testimony of the stock market is trust- 
worthy, the country may be said to have 
entered a period of better business and 
increased earnings. Public absorption of 
high grade securities is proceeding at an 
almost unprecedented rate, and increased 
optimism is being reflected in the ex- 
traordinary activity of the stock market. 
Really safe securities of the seasoned 
class are commanding excellent prices, 
and resisting all efforts to depress them. 
There is a genuine belief that the coun- 
try has turned the corner and that the 
nation is headed for much better things. 


EASIER CREDIT CONDITIONS 


The United States Treasury’s an- 
nouncement of a 31% per cent rate on the 
government’s new issue of short term 
debt certificates strongly emphasizes the 
much easier credit conditions which now 
prevail. This is the lowest rate named 
by the Treasury on exchequer bills since 
Sept. 4, 1917, when a $300,000,000 three 
months’ issue was subscribed at those 
terms. That was only shortly after the 
first Liberty Loan flotation was made, 
also on a 31% per cent basis. Later on 
in that year new certificate issues were 
brought out on a 4 per cent basis. 

The naming of the 31% per cent rate 
this week was reflected immediately in 
an even greater demand for Liberty 
Bonds, which aré passing rapidly into 
the strong boxes of hard-headed inves- 
tors all over the United States. It will 
be recalled that the Treasury sold a one- 
year loan on a 51% per cent basis as re- 
cently as July 26, last. All these lower 
rates for money mean that interest rates 
are declining in a manner that will in- 
evitably lead to higher prices for good 
bonds and safe securities. This means 
that the country is recovering definitely 
from the financial ills that were so pro- 
nounced at the time of the intense credit 
Strain of two years ago. 


!'NCREASED PURCHASING POWER 


Thoughtful students of finance believe 
that the greatly increased purchasing 
power of the farming classes has been a 
very important element making for pro- 
nounced optimism in the securities mar- 
ket. With the buying power of the farm- 
er re-established, it will be easy for the 
large manufacturers to market their 
products at good terms and thus provide 


employment for a very large number of 
workers. The country is fast recover- 
ing from complications incident to the 
expansion of the “frozen loan” move- 


ment. This large volume of past-due in- 
debtedness is being rapidly liquidated. 


THE GENOA CONFERENCE 


Opcning of the great economic con- 
ference at Genoa, together with the some- 
What sensational developments on the 
first day, excited much interest in finan- 
cial circles. The feeling is that some 
large benefits may grow out of this con- 
ference, although it is recognized that 
the lussian problem presents a great 
difficu!ty which cannot be eliminated at 
once. The feeling prevails also that the 
leadiny figures in the conference will be 
able ‘o hold it in check. 

There will quite likely be an ultimate 
reaction on the United States from the 
deve!opments at Genoa. The one out- 
standing need is to settle political con- 
troversies and bring together conflicting 
elenents in industrial affairs. All the 
European nations are engaged in pro- 
tecting their foreign trade. It is appar- 
ent that American business men will have 
to fight hard to retain their foreign busi- 
ness and to build up new connections, if 
those are possible, with Europe. 

New York bankers have provided a 
800d deal of money for the restoration 
of Europe’s crippled area, and while 


there is no telling how far this movement 
will go there are excellent reasons for be- 
lieving that there will be larger loans 
and more financing within the next few 
weeks. Some of the lesser nations whose 
finances are strong enough to give their 
securities a good rating will probably 
borrow here at terms that will show the 
ultimate investor an 8 per cent income 
yield. 

In these days of declining , interest 
rates such a yield as that looks very at- 
tractive, and, while nothing can be told 
in advance, the probability is that any 
fairly good foreign loan offering that 
will give the investor an 8 per cent yield 
will look very attractive. There are sev- 
eral houses in competition for good loans 
of this character, and it looks now as if 
there would be important foreign gov- 
ernment financing undertaken by various 
banking houses within the next few 
weeks. 


PREPARING FOR NEW ENTERPRISES 


Organization of new corporations prob- 
ably will be resumed on a large scale lat- 
er in the year, but just now the investor 
is looking in other directions. The pro- 
digious oversubscriptions received for re- 
cent United States Treasury short term 
loans have been suggestive of the strong 
efforts that are being made to invest idle 
funds in temporary obligations. 

The situation has changed materially 
within the past year, and while a few 
months ago it was difficult to market 
large offerings of commercial paper, it is 
now a relatively easy matter when names 
of high credit are offered. Interior banks 
are buying considerable blocks of securi- 
ties, and there is a good deal of money 
offered for investment in the territory 
where the most severe credit pinch was 
experienced last year and in 1920. 

The country’s bank position is sound, 
and the failure of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York to lower its redis- 
count rate in conformity with the de- 
cline in open market rates has been tak- 
en to mean that the reserve bank officials 
intend to establish the reserve bank rate 
higher than the market rate. The situa- 
tion has therefore many strong points 
and, since the reserve position of the 
federal banking system is exceptionally 
sound, it looks as if there would be a 
considerable period of easy money condi- 
tions. The banks have an immense fund 
available for investment in short term 


. securities, and it is probable that this 


will be employed with great discrimina- 
tion and for the most part in short term 
obligations. 


NEWS OF THE WHEAT CROP 


(Continued from page 252.) 

Inpranapouis, Inp., April 15.—Floods, 
occasioned by recent heavy rains, have 
covered thousands of acres of wheat in 
Indiana this week. Coming on the heels 
of several previous overflows this spring, 
grain growers are apprehensive that con- 
siderable loss may result to growing 
wheat. Cooler weather on Saturday 
stopped precipitation, however, and rapid 
recession of the water now is under way 
in most places, lessening prospects of a 
big loss. George C. Bryant, state agri- 
cultural crop statistician, in co-operation 
with the Indiana reference bureau and 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, has forecast a Hoosier wheat 
crop of 35,000,000 bus for 1922 on the 
basis of reports up to the first week in 
April. The condition of the plants was 
placed at 90 per cent of normal. There 
were 2,053,000 acres seeded last fall, and 
comparatively little has been abandoned 
to date. The area is practically the same 
as in the preceding year. Weather con- 
ditions during March were extremely fa- 
vorable for the development of the crop, 





and many fields that looked bad came 
out wonderfully. 

Evansvittz, Inp., April 15.—Southern 
Mississippi and parts of Louisiana, 
where backwater from the Mississippi 
has come up into the tributary creeks 
and rivers, are flooded. In Indiana much 
the same condition prevails. During the 
middle of the week heavy rains and elec- 
tric storms prevailed. In many places 
farms that have been sowed to wheat 
have been covered for the third time. 
Much of this wheat will be ruined, and 
the land will be planted to corn. The 
amount of destruction has not yet been 
estimated, but it is believed it will be 
sufficient to cut the Indiana wheat acre- 
age considerably. All farm work in the 
lowlands has been halted. ‘The White 
and Wabash rivers, both of which bisect 
the state, and upon whose borders the 
great farm lands of the state are lo- 
cated, are again on a rampage, follow- 
ing heavy rains that fell all over the 
state on Friday. 

Nasuvitite, Tenn., April 15.—Reports 
from throughout Tennessee on the grow- 
ing wheat are extremely favorable. The 
plant is said to be in fine condition, with 
indications of good yield, and acreage 
larger than last year. 


Totepo, Ouro, April 15.—Flood condi- 
tions prevail again as the result of fur- 
ther heavy rains. The ground is soaking 
wet, with pools of water standing in 
many places, and this is delaying spring 
work, plowing and séeding. The weather 
has been cooler, serving ‘to check too 
rapid a growth, and the wheat fields look 
to be in splendid condition. Country 
roads are impassable, and this delays 
marketing of wheat, although there is not 
much left. So far as wheat is con- 
cerned, the present outlook is distinctly 
favorable. 


Rocuester, N. Y., April 15.—Practi- 
cally no spring wheat will be sowed in 
this district this year. Never a success 
here, because climate and probably soil 
are not suitable, it was tried here per- 
sistently during the war and after. The 
experiment, if not exactly a dismal fail- 
ure, lacked a wide margin of success. 
While winter wheat here, generally 
speaking, does not look up to average, 
due to trying weather through February 
and March, it has improved considerably 
in the last fortnight. Warmer weather 
and rains have turned the trick. 


Mitwavker, Wis. April 15.—Mild 
weather during the past week was favor- 
able for grains and grasses, and seeding 
of spring grains has begun on light, 
sandy soil, but other soils are too wet for 
plowing, and farm work is delayed, says 
the first report of the 1922 season on 
Wisconsin crop conditions issued by the 
Milwaukee office of the weather bureau. 
Winter wheat and rye are in fair to 
good condition, it is stated. Frost is 
mostly out of the ground in the southern 
and eastern sections. Clay roads are 
soft, and almost impassable in places. 


Minneapouis, Minn., April 18.—Re- 
ports from mills in southern Minnesota 
and South Dakota indicate that consider- 
able progress has been made in seeding 
the past week. While in many places 
this work was late, due to too much mois- 
ture and unfavorable weather, reports 
from certain localities are that 25 to 50 
per cent of the crop is in. Seeding will 
be general throughout the northwestern 
states in another week. The ground is 
in good condition, and, although spring is 
several weeks late, with favorable condi- 
tions from now on a good crop is looked 
for. 


Great Farts, Mont., April 15.—With a 
continuation of the period of moisture, 
prospects for grain crops this season are 
regarded as the rosiest in at least seven 
years. There was a heavy snowstorm on 
April 11, about 10 inches covering prac- 
tically all of the eastern portion of the 
state. It melted in the days immediately 
following, thus adding a great quantity 
of moisture to the soil. It is reported 
that the benchland in the vicinity of 
Harlowton is already in condition for 
field work. 


Seatrie, Wasn., April 15.—Either rain 
or snow visited most of the wheat grow- 
ing sections of the Pacific Northwest 
during the week and retarded farm op- 
erations, which were already less ad- 
vanced than normal, on account of the 
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late spring. Seeding, nevertheless, is 
well along in many sections. The pres- 
ent condition of winter wheat indicates 
a normal yield. 

Ocpen, Uran, April 15.—Continued 
wintry weather has delayed farm work 
throughout northern Utah and southern 
Idaho, according to weather bureau re- 
ports, and may cause a decrease in 
spring wheat acreage. Frequent snow- 
storms and rains have kept farmers from 
their regular plowing. Damage to win- 
ter wheat has not been serious, as the 
ground has been covered during periods 
of freezing temperatures, according to 
these reports. In most areas of Utah, 
where snow is off the ground there is a 
good showing of green in all fields. 

San Francisco, Cat., April 15.—The 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture Weather Bureau reports that the 
best growing weather of the season pre- 
vailed during the past week. The season, 
however, is from 10 days to two weeks 
backward. Early sown wheat, barley and 
oats have a thrifty appearance, and look 
exceedingly well. In the San Joaquin 
valley, barley is in the boot in some 
places. Late sown grains have a some- 
what spotted appearance in a few locali- 
ties, and they have been held back by cool 
weather. 

Los Ancetes, Cat., April 15.—There is 
a general feeling of optimism throughout 
southern California as regards the farm 
outlook. Prospects for the wheat crop 
are good, due to the rains, which have 
been very plentiful. The barley situa- 
tion also looks very promising. 

Toronto, Ont., April 15.—All advices 
from country points in Ontario indicate 
good condition of winter wheat crop. 
There was some damage from spring 
frost, but this is no more than usual. 
Many counties report exceptionally fine 
condition. 

Monrreat, Que., April 15.—Fall wheat 
in Quebec has made considerable im- 
provement since the heavy fall of snow 
about two weeks ago. 

Winnirec, Man., April 15.—Reports 
received by the provincial department of 
agriculture indicate that nearly 4,000,000 
acres will be sown to wheat, or an in- 
crease of nearly 500,000 over last year. 
The minister of agriculture states that 
there has never been as much land pre- 
pared for seeding in the province as this 
year, and he believes the grasshopper 
pest has practically been eliminated. The 
grand total of land now being prepared 
amounts to 4,902,650 acres, and this does 
not include the spring plowing, while last 
year it was only 4,328,200. 


LAKE NAVIGATION OPENS 


Grain Fleet Under Way—Two Cargoes of 
Corn Clear from Milwaukee—No Rush 
in Duluth-Superior Harbor 


Cuicaco, I1t., April 15.—Navigation 
on the Great Lakes was officially opened 
today, and a grain fleet is scheduled to 
leave Chicago tonight at 12 o’clock. 
Though several vessels are said to have 
started eastward during the week, regu- 
lar insurance rates did not become effec- 
tive until today. The first cargoes to 
leave here will consist of approximately 
750,000 bus, mostly corn and oats. At 
Lake Michigan ports, principally Chicago 
and Milwaukee, there are about 7,000,000 
bus grain afloat, waiting shipment. The 
Straits of Mackinaw, which have been 
blocked with ice, are now reported to be 
clear, and Lake Erie is said to be en- 
tirely open. 








V. P. WittraMs. 


Head of Lakes Clear of Ice 

Duturu, Minn., April 18.—(Special 
Telegram)—A northwest wind last night 
cleared most of the harbor of ice, and 
set the pack outside in the lake moving 
lakeward. An opening along the north 
shore makes a free passage for boats to 
come and go without hindrance. Contin- 
uance of wind in present direction may 
clear this end of the lake of ice. There 
is a possibility that a boat may clear 
from here light to load grain at Fort 
William by tomorrow or Thursday. 

F. G. Cartson. 





Nebraska farm land with improve- 
ments has an average value of $85 per 
acre, 
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United States and Canadian advertisers in 
The Northwestern Miller who desire connec- 
tions abroad, and foreign advertisers who 
seek information concerning markets or con- 
nections in the United States or Canada, are 
invited to communicate with the manager 
of this department, 





Contents of thig publication are protected 
by copyright. Republication permitted when 
credit is given The Northwestern Miller, 








Lonpvon, Ena., Marcu 29, 1922 








The trade in imported flour does not 
improve to any extent, although some im- 
porters report a better demand than last 
week, but the prices obtained are not 
remunerative, and do not give courage 
to replace ahead. There appears to be 
no great pressure on the part of mills to 
sell and there is little disposition on this 
side to purchase. Bakers seem to be 
taking the position that the hand-to- 
mouth policy which certainly has proved 
successful for many months past should 
still be pursued, and most of the flour 
that is being brought along is not on be- 
half of the bakers, but bought by import- 
ers with a view to selling on arrival. On 
the other hand, home millers are very 
erratic in their prices, and the baker 
would appear to have little confidence 
in present values when there is so little 
stability in the market. 

Arrivals of flour are small this week, 
mostly consisting of Canadian export 
grades and a few thousand bags of 
American patents and clears, but there 
is no disposition on the part of buyers to 
press for deliveries; in fact, as the ves- 
sels arrive there are resellers who, having 
bought cheaply, are disposed to take a 

rofit, although the price received is be- 
ow the market value. 

The home millers decided to reduce 
their price 1s per sack this week, and 
bakers can now purchase a straight run 
flour at 50s, delivered, or 48s 3d, net, at 
the mill. 

Prices have shifted somewhat during 
the week, due to weak holders and the 
absence of normal demand. Canadian 
export flour of ordinary quality has been 
offered as low as 42s 6d, c.i.f., but the 
better grades are still 45s. A Minne- 
apolis export patent has been offered at 
47s, and a Minneapolis low grade and a 
Canadian low grade have been sold at 
29s, c.i.f. Kansas patents were offered 
at 47s, and a good clear at 42s, both c.i.f. 
Argentine low grade can be purchased at 
£10 15s per ton, and possibly a little 
lower than this with a firm bid. 

There is some Australian flour arriving 
and selling at 45s 6d per 280 lbs, ex- 
granary. This is considered to be very 
good value at the price, but as there 
are several vessels now arriving with a 
fair quantity on board the spot premium 
has vanished. Forward offers for this 
flour are 42s, c.i.f., and possibly 1s less 
might be taken if bid. 

English country flour is worth about 
the same as last week, and there are sell- 
ers of a good straight run at 43s. Home 
milled flour is 1s lower than a week ago, 
and straight run is quoted at 50s, de- 
livered, to the baker, or 48s 3d, net, at 
the mill. 


MILLFEED 


There is a very quiet trade in all de- 
scriptions of millfeed and to sell in any 
quantity lower prices would have to be 
taken than those ruling last week. The 
price of middlings and bran is £7 15s 
per ton, ex-mill. Plate bran and pollards 
are down about 10s, and are quoted at £6 
5s per ton, now on passage. 


OATMEAL 


There is very little fresh news to 
report with regard to oatmeal. Demand 


remains quiet, and it would appear that 
buyers are not troubling to replenish 
their stocks. Midlothian is 50s, and Ab- 
erdeen 45s, both per 280 lbs, ex-granary, 
American is 44s, ex-granary, and the 
cif. em remains at 42s for shipment. 
Rolled oats are worth on spot 46s per 
280 lbs, ex-granary, the c.i.f. forward 
price being 44s. . 


WHEAT 


The absence of demand for wheat 
from millers has had the effect of reduc- 
ing prices. There have been some rather 
anxious sellers of arrived parcels, and 
the premium for this position has van- 
ished. No. 1 northern Manitoban has 
been sold at 59s per 504 lbs, arrived, 
against 61s last week; April is offered 
at 60s, and July at 58s 3d. No. 3 north- 
ern Manitobans have been sold at 52s 
3d, c.i.f., arriving. Plate wheat on pas- 
sage is valued at 52s 6d, c.i.f., for 64-lb, 
and the quality of the new arrivals is 
giving excellent satisfaction. 

Australian wheat is 55s, arriving, but 
for forward delivery 56s@56s 6d, c.i.f., 
is asked. English native wheat is about 
unchanged, and can be purchased at 53 
@5As. 

LONDON FLOUR IMPORTS 


The following are the imports into 
London during the week ending March 
28, 1922, in 140-lb bags: 

From St. John per ss. Bothwell— 


Famous ....... 4,000 Glenora ....... 4,000 
PPrre ee 1,000 Fort Garry .... 500 
Canada King .. 1,000 Sky High ..... 500 
Ambassador ... 1,499 Warrior ....... 2,856 
From New Orleans per ss, City of Weath- 
erford— 
Triumph ...... 2,000 Dynamite ..... 500 
Good Luck .... 1,000 Necessity ..... 500 
Golden Rod ... 1,500 
From New York per ss. Ikala— 
Transatlantic... 1,000 Citation ....... 2,500 
Gold Medal ... 600 


THIRTY PIECES OF SILVER 


The following story has appeared in 
the press about the people in the little 
village of Oberammergau, in Bavaria, 
where every 10 years the Passion Play 
is performed. During the war these 
peasant folk were reduced to such 
straits for money with which to procure 
food that, after much deliberation and 
hesitation, they had to dip into the purse 
containing the 30 pieces of silver, which 
for many a decade had been kept and 
used exclusively for the betrayal scene 
in their sacred play. The little fund was 
finally all spent to supply their bodily 
needs, and in order to provide themselves 
with another 30 pieces to use in their 
presentation of the play this year, they 
advertised for some kind benefactor to 
come to their aid and furnish the miss- 
ing money. 

An American, in his generosity and 
sympathy, sent them 30 silver dollars, but 
his gift was despised, as the people in 
that little village consider that only Ger- 
man silver may be used for the purpose, 
and if this is not forthcoming they will 
prefer to use tinfoil rather than foreign 
money. It seems a somewhat strange 
and unworthy spirit to display, if there 
is any truth to the story, but it is prob- 
able that their attitude is only due to a 
desire to be true to tradition. 


LOAN TO CZECHO-SLOVAKIA 


A British group of financiers is ar- 
ranging to lend Czecho-Slovakia the sum 
of £10,000,000. The loan is to be floated 
in Great Britain, America and Holland, 
and will be issued in two installments. 
The first will amount to £6,100,000, from 
which £1,000,000 is to be deducted in 
payment of the debt for flour to the 
Bank of England. The interest arranged 
is 8 per cent, and 1 per cent per annum 
amortization. 

The guaranty consists of the customs 


revenues, and if these should prove in- 
sufficient recourse will be made to the 
tobacco monopoly. The mode of a 
ment arranged is that the Czecho-Slovak- 
ian government shall lodge every week 
with some Czecho-Slovakian bank, to be 
named by the British group, a fifty-sec- 
ond part of the yearly interest and sink- 
ing fund. A special feature of the loan 
is that it is payable in cash, without any 
obligation to take goods in part payment. 


NEW AIRSHIP SCHEMES 


It was announced recently that a daily 
airship service was about to be started 
between London and Constantinople. A 
further scheme is now announced for 
the formation of a company to establish 
a mail and passenger service from Lon- 
don to India and Australia. A working 
capital of £4,000,000 is required, and the 
promoters hope to obtain a subsidy from 
the government. 

Their idea is to at first inaugurate a 
biweekly service to India, then, later on, 
when they have gained the necessary ex- 
perience and patronage, to introduce an 
every other day service to India, with 
a weekly extension to Australia. It now 
takes 17 days to reach Bombay, but by 
air it would be accomplished in 514 days, 
and instead of the journey to Australia 
taking four to five weeks it would be 
reduced to 1114 days. 

It is anticipated, however, that the 
public may be rather slow in adopting 
this method of travel, and that for the 
first two years at least there would be a 
loss on the running expenses. It is pro- 
posed to build ships capable of accommo- 
dating 100 passengers and 8 to 10 tons 
of mail. The cruising speed would be 
60 miles an hour, with one stop between 
London and India and three between 
London and Australia. 


CARNIVALS IN PARIS 


Once again Parisians are indulging in 
their much-loved carnivals, and they 
made merry in old style on Shrove Tues- 
day and again in mid-Lent. From morn- 
ing till night the boulevards were crowd- 
ed with merry makers, in spite of the 
bitter cold wind, and many wore fancy 
costumes. For the first time since the 
war, confetti was permitted and freely 
used, and in the evening masked balls 
were held everywhere. 

* * 


R. V. Biddulph, of the Ogilvie Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., Montreal, returned from 
Denmark this week and spent a few 
days in London. He expects to sail for 
Canada on April 15. 


LIVERPOOL 


Business in all departments has been 
very dull the past week. With liberal ar- 
rivals and a fair amount on passage, 
wheat has declined about 2s per qr. 
Flour is in very slow demand, with prices 
about Is lower. The only cheerful news 
to report is that the master porterage 
rate has been reduced a further 20 per 
cent, making it 185 per cent above pre- 
war, and also that the cartage rates have 
been reduced by 10 per cent, which is 
115 per cent above pre-war. This, al- 
though a step in the right direction, 
makes very little difference, and to put 
flour from a steamer on to rails still 
costs 12s per ton. 

Manitoban export patents, first half 
April, are offered at 43s 6d, cif. On 
spot an easier tendency prevails, the 
price being 47s 6d. Minneapolis: spring 
patents are offered in large quantities on 
spot at 47s. Kansas patents are of- 
fered at 45s, c.i.f., April seaboard; on 
spot they are easier at 48s. Pacific soft 
flour on spot sold at 46s, while for hard 


wheat Pacifics 42s 3d for first half April 
is quoted. 

Australian flours for April shipment 
are unchanged at 49s, c.i.f. 

The demand for home milled flour re- 
mains very poor, and millers have re- 
duced their price 1s on all grades. All 
bakers seem to have sufficient stocks, and 
show no interest in present prices. Sev- 
eral mills are still working on short time, 
and prospects for an improvement in the 
near future are not very bright. Prices 
are as follows: bakers, 46s; straight run, 
48s; patents, about 49@50s. 

Although there has been an occasional 
inquiry for American second clears, there 
has been no business done, buyers being 
disinclined to pay prices asked, and also 
influenced by the fact that they can buy 
Plate low grade at about £10 7s 6d per 
ton, March shipment. 


MILLFEED 


Mill offals remain unchanged, with 
only a moderate inquiry, about £7 lis 
being asked for bran, and £7 10s for 
thirds, both ex-store. American linseed 
cake remains unquoted, no interest being 
shown, but English is in moderate re- 
quest at about £15 per ton, prompt. Plate 
linseed cake can be bought on spot at 
£15 10s, ex-quay, while £15 is asked for 
stuff on passage. Cottonseed meal, 50 
per cent, is easier on spot at £13 5s, ex- 
quay, and for April shipment at £13 10s, 
ef. 


SCOTLAND 


There was only a slight change in the 
range of prices quoted on the c.i.f. basis 
here last week. All classes of flours, 
both home milled and imported, are 
about Is per sack easier, perhaps not 
so much due to wheat values as to more 
pressure being exerted on the spot mar- 
ket. Stocks are not heavy enough to 
warrant a lowering of spot prices, but 
bakers are disinclined to commit them- 
selves in forward buying. The conse- 
quence is that millers have been obliged 
to meet the bakers to some extent. 

Arrivals, while good, have not added 
to stocks in store. The improved re- 
ports as regards the prospects of the 
Kansas crop have been accompanied hy a 
widening of the range of prices for Kan- 
sas flours, as much as 5s per sack being 
the difference in some cases. 


CAUSES OF WHEAT BREAK 


The real causes of the recent break in 
wheat, according to the Mark Lane cor- 
respondent of a leading Scottish payer, 
are probably the coming surpluses of 
1922, the determination of the Argen!ine 
to act separately, and the feeling that, 
with assured supply in the proper. 
season, the cupboards of the old one can 
be safely cleared. It is asked why this 
sentiment has developed this year in 
March instead of in May, as normally. 
The answer given is the freeing of the 
Indian export trade as from April 1. 

Desperate efforts have been made by 
influential wheat holders to induce the 
Indian government to continue the em- 
bargo till Aug. 31, which would enable 
the 1921 surpluses in other countries to 
be unloaded at a profit, but the pro- 
longed embargo would be as much 
against Indian native opinion now 2s it 
was at the end of 1920 against let!ing 
wheat go out of that country. 

GLASGOW BAKERS’ EXHIBITION 

A oeentn display of exhibits is 
presented at the annual exhibition of the 
bakers, grocers, confectioners, and allied 
trades which was opened in Kelvin Hall, 
Glasgow, on March 27, and which will be 
continued for a fortnight. The exhibition 
follows the lines of that of last year. 
is promoted by the municipality of Glas- 
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gow in connection with the exhibition hall 
which it constructed several years ago, 
to be used for periodic trade shows. 

The bakers’ and grocers’ exhibition is 
officially supported by the Scottish Mas- 
ter Bakers’ Association, the Scottish 
Federation of Grocers’ and Provision 
Merchants’ Association and the Bakery 
Allied Trades Association. The last or- 
ganization was not officially identified 
with the show last year, and its adhesion 
now strengthens the display and the fu- 
ture prospects of the event. Importers 
of flour are not prominent as exhibitors, 
since their wares do not lend themselves 
to the art of dressing an exhibition stall, 
but they are nevertheless closely inter- 
ested in the event and will be among its 
most regular visitors. 

The show was formally opened by the 
lord provost of Glasgow, who observed 
that the importation of foodstuffs and 
the manner in which they could be 
adapted in an increasing variety of ways 
to the needs of the community were now 
engaging more attention than ever, and 
trade exhibitions had an important bear- 
ing upon the general health and progress 
of the community. 

At a luncheon, prior to the opening 
ceremony, Bailie McCabee, Dundee, presi- 
dent of the Scottish Association of 
Master Bakers, said that to encourage 
its members to produce bread containing 
the full value of the highest class of 
flour that the world could provide was 
one of the objects of the association, and 
he believed such exhibitions were an im- 
portant aid toward the attainment of 
that ideal. 


IRELAND 


The flour trade is in a very uncertain 
state, some reporting occasional sales 
while others are doing nothing. Prob- 
ably those who have been able to put 
an occasional line through for shipment 
have had better value offered them by 
their mills. Prices are very irregular, 
and this is making the consumer deter- 
mined not to buy until more settled con- 
ditions prevail. Cables for identical 
flours have varied to the extent of 2s 
per sack, and although they were firm 
and slightly dearer early in the week, at 
the close there was a downward tendency. 

To buy flour at present prices with- 
out any rise in the price of bread would 
mean a loss to the bakers, and they argue 
that it is useless to speculate and buy 
ahead, with bread on an unprofitable 
basis in both Dublin and Belfast. 

Any business done was chiefly in good 
Manitoban export patents, small lots of 
which were secured in one or two in- 
stances at 44s 6d, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 
45s 6d, Dublin. Other mills, offering a 
similar grade, were asking 45@46s. 
There were sellers of lower grade export 
on the basis of 44s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, 
and 45s, Dublin, but it seems impossible 
to sell shipment flour in any quantity. 
Two little lots of very fine short Mani- 
toban patent were sold on a basis of 46s, 
net, ¢.i.f., Belfast, and 47s, Dublin, but 
most of the other flours of this class are 
quoted 1s 6d@2s per sack higher. 

Minneapolis flours have dropped com- 
pletely out of line. Cables are few and 
far between, and with the exception of 
one popular brand offered at 46@47s, it 
is almost impossible to quote a price for 
these flours, but nominally 51s, net, c.i.f., 
Belfast, and 52s, Dublin, is near the 
figure. American soft winters are dear- 
er on the week. The nearest price of- 
fered to our local flours is 48s 6d, net, 
cif, Belfast, and 49s 6d, Dublin, and 
upwards to 53s. 

It is possible, however, to buy very 
good home milled flour, quite equal in 
quality, at 49s 6d, delivered, less dis- 
count. Against the cheaper sorts of win- 
ters and Pacific Coast flours which are 
offering on the basis of 45s, net, c.i.f., 
there are sellers of home milled flour at 
45@46s, delivered. 


OATMEAL 


Oatmeal has been very firm. There 
have been many cables from both Ameri- 
can and Canadian mills, but importers 
complain that the figures asked are a 
little outside the range of what can be 
made in the Irish market. For instance, 
cables for medium oatmeal this week 
were on the basis of about 43s per 280 
lbs, delivered, and resellers at 42s 6d, 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


with the result that fresh business is im- 
possible. 

Irish flake ranges 54@56s, full deliv- 
ered terms, this being the price for any 
of the standard makes. There are some 
outside brands being offered at very 
much less, and it is reported that as low 
as 48s has been accepted. 

American quotations are 45@4é6s, net, 
c.if., Belfast, and 46@47s, Dublin, while 
Canadian would probably come Is above 
these prices. 

MILLFEED 

Mill offals are unchanged in price but 
demand is irregular. Broad white bran 
is firm at £11 per ton, it being scarce. A 
good class of medium bran is held at 
£10, but anything cheaper than this has 
been withdrawn for the moment, owing 
to the increased demand on the cheaper 
sorts. While prices of raw material have 
been pretty well maintained, the demand 
for feed has completely fallen away, and 
in the north of Ireland especially, trade 
has been extremely dull, though slightly 
better in the south and west. 

Indian meal is £9 10s per ton, bags 
included, delivered, with flaked at £11 
10s. Although stocks of corn are not 
large, there is ample on spot for present 
requirements and quite enough on pas- 
sage to prevent any anxiety about the 
future. 

Linseed cakes are firm on spot, and 
the prices of £16 per ton, full delivered 
terms, Belfast, and £16 10s@£17, Dub- 
lin, are being fully maintained. For 
shipment, £15, net, c.i.f., either port, is 
the price quoted by shippers, but prob- 
ably less than this figure would be taken. 

Decorticated cotton cakes are very 
firm, the demand, which is good, being 
satisfied chiefly by home millers, who are 
wanting £15, full delivered terms. De- 
corticated cottonseed meal, 50 per cent, 
is firm at £14 per ton. Shipments of 
cotton cakes to the Irish market are few 
and far between, and this trade seems 
to have almost entirely disappeared. 





United Kingdom—Crops 
Grain crops of the United Kingdom, as re- 
ported by the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries, by calendar years, in bushels (000’s 
omitted): 





Wheat Barley Oats 

54,580 174,758 

68,435 192,724 

59,523 210,388 

64,036 257,433 

59,290 214,728 

54,568 176,049 

48,376 184,092 

66,559 170,518 

67,701 170,491 

60,042 169,994 

59,625 168,068 

ACRES (000’S OMITTED) 

Wheat Barley Oats 

|) } Serre 2,084 1,781 4,410 
LOBE... wcccccece 1,981 2,050 4,635 
BOLD. ccsccesee 2,370 1,870 6,117 
U9LS. .ccccecce 2,793 1,838 5,603 
er 2,103 1,796 4,764 
1916. cccvcccee 2,052 1,652 4,147 
BEES cocvesess 2,333 1,523 4,159 
1914... cccccee 1,905 1,871 3,888 
BOERS. cccvecces 1,790 1,930 3,961 
1918... ccccces 1,970 1,814 4,075 
BORE soc canvces 1,951 1,756 4,051 


ENGLAND AND WALES (000’S OMITTED) 


-—-Bus— -———Acres—\ 
1921 1920 1921 1920 
69,784 53,352 1,976 1,875 
42,472 50,680 1,436 1,637 
80,176 85,968 2,147 2,266 





cooee 4,840 136 147 
SCOTLAND (000’S OMITTED) 


-—Bus—, -——Acres— 
1921 1920 1921 1920 
Wheat ...... 2,568 2,080 65 54 
Barley ...... 5,912 7,784 171 204 
GOts ccocvees 38,344 41,256 1,011 1,032 


IRELAND (000’S OMITTED) 


-—Bus— ———-Acres— 
1921 1920 1921 1920 


Wheat ....... 1,451 1,402 43 50 
Barley ....... 5,952 7,527 175 207 
Oats ..ceceeee 56,238 65,388 1,254 1,332 
Rye wocccecess 141 136 6 6 





Denmark—Imports and Exports 


Grain and flour imports and exports of 
Denmark in the calendar year 1921: 


Imports Exports 
Wheat flour, bbis ...... 310,810 7,905 
Rye flour, bbis........0 445 106,618 
Wheat, Dus ..ccccsccee 1,215,489 100,081 
Corm, DUB vcccccccscces 18,542,864 433,267 
ee ee 635,016 156,200 
BO, BES cc scccsececess 430,241 35,040 
Bariey, BUS ...sccccsee 1,450,210 2,367,712 


Flour and grain imports into Denmark in 
the fiscal years ended July 31, 1921, 1920, 
1919 and 1914 (000’s omitted): 


1921 1920 1919 1914 
Wheat flour, bbis.. §1 218 eee 672 
Rye flour, bbis.... ose as 168 
Barley flour, bbls. . eee 57 11 oes 
Wheat, bus ...... 190 560 640 4,800 
Corn, BUS ........ 12,963 11,000 «++ 13,600 
Gate, DER cccccces 275 85 480 6,000 
Rye, BUS ..cccccce 383 44 «ee . 8,200 
Barley, bus ...... 675 600 cece 23,469 
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The books of the week are of movies: 
a famous screen comedian abandons his 
work for travel and a serious-minded 
small town youth breaks into the moving 
picture game after numerous vicissi- 
tudes. Personally I should prefer to see 
Merton of the movies take Charley Chap- 
lin’s place in Hollywood, but as a char- 
acter in Harry Leon Wilson’s novel is 
made to say, “The slap stick is what 
carries the show.” As everyone has read 
“Merton of the Movies” in the Satur- 
day Evening Post, an appreciation of 
what appears to be the best book of the 
year is superfluous. Reading it for the 
second time, I am impressed by the re- 
mark which Miss Tessie Kerns, the 
scenario writer of Simsbury, makes to 
Merton in an early chapter: “I guess 
we'd both get discouraged if it wasn’t 
for our sense of humor.” 

Mr. Charley Chaplin’s “My Trip 
Abroad” is a study in conceit. The 
Chaplin humor having invaded the world, 
the originator follows it to the land of 
his birth and in so doing meets many dis- 
tinguished people including Sir Squire 
Bancroft, the greatest living exponent of 
the English stage. Sir Squire Bancroft 
on the afternoon prior to their meeting 
had seen Charley Chaplin in pictures; the 
first visit he had ever made to a cine- 
matograph. Reading between the au- 
thor’s lines of effusive chatter one gath- 
ers that the tragedian was more dazed 
than critical. It is to be supposed that 
they were brought together to form a 
contrast; a press agent’s happy thought. 

Returning to New York Charley Chap- 
lin visited Frank Harris: “We discussed 
George Meredith and the wonderful book 
he has written.” Sacre bleu! 

* * 


The Strand has been publishing a series 
of articles on visual humor of children 
and for the purpose of this investigation 
children were asked to give an account 
of the funniest sight they had seen since 
the summer holidays. Some thousands 
of records were received and analyzed. 
Here are some of the replies classed un- 
der the heading of “The Laughter of 
Very Young Children”: 

1. A child of four: “I saw a man run 
over a duck, and the duck said ‘Quack, 
quack,’ ” 

2. Children of five years of age: (a) 
“At the pictures Charlie Chaplin was 
riding in a motor, then he ran into an- 
other motor, and both cars ran into the 
water. Charley Chaplin was drowned.” 
(b) “I saw a fat man running for a 
buss. He jumped on but couldn’t hold 
on, and he fell off into the mud. Oh I 
did laugh.” 

3. A girl of six: “I saw a duck who 
got his head stuck in a jam-pot, and he 
walked about with the jam-pot on his 
head.” 

4, A boy of seven: “The funniest sight 
I have seen is when my mother fell out 
of the hammock, but she didn’t hurt her- 
self much.” 

* - 

Various theories have been advanced 
as to why Minneapolis should be one of 
the worst theatrical towns in America. 
The choice of theories is open and the 
defense is usually that St. Paul is worse. 
Here are a few of the reasons that are 
given: The movies ruined the business of 
plays; the prices are too high; the local 
playhouse is impossible; railway fares 
are high; Minneapolis is “off the route”; 
there are few good productions on the 
road; no local patronage. 

As a matter of fact the few merited 
productions brought to Minneapolis dur- 
ing the season have been well attended 
in spite of the fact that the one first class 
theatre has been given over exclusively 
to stock and a very unsatisfactory thea- 
tre continues to house road attractions 
when it is not closed. Bookings have 
been ill advised. There was no particu- 
lar reason why “The Beggar’s Opera” 
which played to large houses should have 
been brought to the city through private 
enterprise. It occupied the Lyric be- 
cause “Mecca,” which did not pay espe- 


cially well, had been booked at the usual 
temple of Thespis. It is no longer a 
matter of theatrical “trusts,” as they 
used to be termed, and looking at the 
matter in a purely commercial light I 
fail to see why public taste should be 
ignored in view of diminishing box office 
receipts. 

Sothern and Marlowe, “The Bat”—any 
first class production of the season which 
opened so auspiciously with “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin” (actually) and “Ladies’ 
Night in a Turkish Bath”—played to ca- 
pacity houses. 

The inaccessibility of Minneapolis is 
relative. During the week of March 
twentieth Otis Skinner was playing At- 
lanta, Georgia; Ethel Barrymore, San 
Francisco; Barrie’s “Mary Rose,’ De- 
troit; William Gillette, Louisville, and 
Frances Starr, Milwaukee. 

” 7 


While the gentleman with the axe 
poses for his photograph after demolish- 
ing the tenth roulette wheel acquired dur- 
ing his raids, the shop windows display 
far more attractive roulette wheels at 
moderate prices. The moral is, one sup- 
poses, if you must gamble, gamble in the 
home. But home gambling has its draw- 
backs, one of which is the exceedingly 
delicate position of the banker. True, 
there is a theory to the effect that he 
will win in the “long run,” but his guests 
will probably go home before the tide 
begins to turn. 

In the old days, in ordinary urban 
gambling houses, the banker suffered 
from no such disadvantage. Little elec- 
tric wires and magnets regulated the 
wheel to the croupier’s slightest whim. 
The croupier stood, as we recall it, with 
his fingers lightly pressed beneath the 
table and there was no necessity for his 
waiting for the ball to stop before call- 
ing the number. He knew in advance. 
Nevertheless, form demanded that he 
wait. “Twenty-six; black; even,” an- 
nounced the croupier, and having placed 
your chips on twenty-three; red; odd; 
you gave a hollow laugh and tried once 
more. The nimble fingers twirled the 
wheel and again the same collection of 
nimble fingers grasped inadvertently, so 
it would seem, the table’s ledge. Did the 
swine press a button to regulate the 
wheel, or was it your rotten luck? Any- 
how, you lost your stake. Again the hol- 
low laugh. 

The only square wheels, with the ex- 
ception of the Erie Railroad, are at 
Monte Carlo, so they say. Guy de Mau- 
passant describes Monte Carlo in his 
characteristic manner as follows: “A 
noise of money, continuous as that of 
the waves, a noise at once deep, light, 
and terrible, fills the ears from the mo- 
ment one enters, then fills the soul, stirs 
the heart, troubles the mind, and bewil- 
ders thought. Everywhere this sound, this 
singing, crying, calling, tempting, rend- 
ing sound. Around the tables, a motley 
crowd of players, the scum of every con- 
tinent and of every society; mixed with 
princes, or future kings, women of fash- 
ion, bourgeois, money lenders, disrepu- 
table women; a mixture unique in the 
world, of men of all races, of all castes, 
of all kinds, of every origin; a perfect 
museum of adventurers from Russia, 
Brazil, Chili, Italy, Spain, Germany; of 
old women with reticules, of disreputable 
young ones carrying little bags contain- 
ing keys, a handkerchief, and the last 
three five-franc pieces which are kept 
for the green cloth, when the vein of luck 
shall chance to return.” 

Our luck at Monte Carlo netted us 
eleven dollars, after which we left the 
Casino, a display of great character with- 
al; left Monte Carlo while eleven dollars 
to the good. But at Nice the next day— 
I always thought the wheel at Nice was 
crooked. Then there was a little roulette 
wheel at the Kursaal at Thun which was 
believed to help support the town. No 
one was ever known to win, yet one 
played as a matter of course. It was the 
climate, perhaps. 

Randolph Edgar. 
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r~Wheat— --—Corn—, -—Oatse—— --Barley— 
1922 1921 
116 


1922 
Maine .....--++.++- 250 
New Hampshire ... ee 
Werment ..c.csccces 161 
Massachusetts ..... ee 
Rhode Island ..... 
Connecticut ....... ee 
New York ......-... 124 
New Jersey ........ 129 
Pennsylvania ...... 122 
Delaware .......... 118 
Maryland ......... 128 
WHE copescecccce 135 
West Virginia ..... 127 
North Carolina .... 1652 
South Carolina .... 222 
GOBGMER ccccceccccs 170 
oo SPP es 
GN seecescsesetes 129 
EMGIOAMS .nccccccces 126 
TEED woccvccceses 128 
Michigan .........- 122 
Wisconsin ......... 116 
Minnesota ........- 129 
TOWB. ccccccssccccce 112 
Missouri ..........- 117 
North Dakota ..... 114 
South Dakota ...... 113 
Nebraska ......... 113 
Kansas .........+-- 122 
RE Saccsccce 134 
Tennessee ......... 131 
Alabama .......... 155 
Mississippi ........ 140 
Louisiana .......... ee 
.. MPPrrerrrreree 122 
Oklahoma .........- 104 
Arkansas .........- 118 
Montana .........--+ 105 
Wyoming ......... 91 
Colorado ........+.. 106 
New Mexico ....... 112 
APTBOBR occcccceses 126 
WOR cecccccsccvces 95 
WUOVOGR 22s ccccccses 80 
BD cvcssvccccece 102 
Washington ....... 109 
Oregon ...6..-2++5> 106 
California .......-- 110 


Farm Crop Values March 1 

Department of Agriculture estimates of the farm values of wheat, corn, oats, barley, rye, 
buckwheat and flaxseed on March 1, 1922 and 1921, in cents per bushel: 
-—Rye—, Buckwheat 


1921 1 


240 
189 


163 
191 
167 
164 


170 


922 1921 
80 95 
80 98 
79 93 
77 106 

100 =6125 
79 #86113 
74 97 
69 86 
64 78 
48 76 
59 84 
72 96 
80 86113 
81 101 
78 101 
64 100 

“62 94 
55 60 
50 55 
60 55 
58 67 
56 69 
43 46 
47 48 
55 61 
46 71 
44 37 
42 40 
46 48 
67 76 
61 85 
67 101 
73 =6103 
80 8=6104 
64 89 
47 50 
65 96 
64 90 
44 50 
42 42 
65 74 

108 140 
90 119 

100 a 
55 105 

110 80 
96 138 
82 99 


1922 


1921 


74 102 

70 ee 

64 100 

77 os 

80 

73 oe 

59 69 

64 ee . 
54 73 85 
65 ee ee 
75 71 

74 69 

74 ee 

91 . 

81 oe 

88 oe 

65 ee 

42 62 

39 60 68 
39 53 

40 58 

42 64 68 
33 43 47 
34 52 57 
47 es 

30 36 45 
30 38 

34 39 

39 38 

62 67 

75 75 

80 ee 

78 

79 ee oe 
58 40 82 
46 50 

69 


92 59 
87 75 
58 57 78 
90 75 
55 58 95 
48 60 


102 
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iszz 
91 
90 
115 


65 
66 
62 
65 


51 
78 
96 


66 
78 


1921 1922 
~ >a 
129 101 
169 110 
200 125 
138 698 
ee 
1348 
109 100 
15191 
135 90 
137 92 
188 83 
250 =a. 
175 COS 
12968 
126095 
Cae 
13272 
13380 
121 70 
120-86 
Bes 
ee 
es oe 
106—Ct«sz 
150 116 
175 108 
89 
106 
130 
105 
80 
97 
160 
145 
114 
168 


1921 
110 
128 
150 


185 
114 
1ii 
150 
176 
139 


115 
120 


United States..116.9 
Flaxseed : Wisconsin, 


States, 216.2 and 150.4. 


Principal export- 





147.2 64.8 64.5 36.6 41.9 


49.6 656.8 83.5 126.1 85.8 116.3 


200 in 1922, 168 in 1921; Minnesota, 220 and 155; Iowa, 208 and 
142; North Dakota, 216 and 149; South Dakota, 208 and 148; Montana, 220 and 142; United 





World’s Wheat and Flour Trade 

United States Department of Agriculture estimates of the imports and exports of wheat, 
including wheat flour, for the five-year average of the calendar years 1909-13 and for 1918, 
1919 and 1920, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


r-Av’ge 1909-13—, ———-1918——_,_ -——_1919-_, -————_1920 


ing countries— imports exports imports exports imports exports imports exports 
Argentina ......-60065 3 95,243 119,029 137,356 vee cece 
Australia ........0-6.. 7 49,732 3 66,760 4 106,247 eoee eons 
British India 541 51,510 302 24,144 7,730 2,524 152 5,756 
Bulgaria ...... 39 11,244 eoee eee eeee 1 esee 668 
Camada ....ccescceesess 426 90,871 333 93,247 114 113,586 226 144,345 
CREO scccccccccccceres 170 2,593 110 4,370 cece eee eeee cece 
Roumania ............ 178 52,370 ceee eee 8,614 1 105 
RRUGMIR cc ccccccccccccss 5,924 161,766 cece coos TTT esee eeee eeee 
United States ........ 1,537 100,310 17,788 208,857 7,986 267,111 39,452 307,623 

Principal importing 

countries— 
Belgium ..........++5+ 73,967 22,694 cess 12,323 847 33,868 331 
Brasil ..cccceecveveces 20,495 rer 18,499 eeee 22,404 see 15,879 eoee 
British South Africa... 6,397 258 1,824 171 2,137 162 8,711 99 
Denmark .........++6. 6,711 523 353 13 893 * 509 1,225 107 
PimlanG@ ....ccssoseeee 4,912 er 45 eee wees cece 1,660 esee 
FPFONCO ..wcccccccccees 38,698 1,529 72,627 870 86,630 1,232 87,770 1,172 
Germany ....-esccesee 89,755 21,149 eoee cece cece eeee 24,572 910 
GPOCCE 2 nccseccccscvecs 7,03 2 oes eese aeee osee a0 cone 
BOI cccccescccccccece 52,866 3,273 78,671 323 95,503 913 79,875 1,579 
SOMOR. cpccesescesecsce 3,495 25 2,874 2,869 11,543 2 eeee eos 
Netherlands .......... 76,653 54,394 2,245 21 18,129 264 20,194 1,095 
POrtugal occccscccvcee 3,228 216 eves Dees 3,208 7 aes eeee 
BPOin .ccccsccsscccvses 4,471 65 6,939 982 13,426 1,000 18,699 721 
Bweden ..csccscccccces 7,140 20 2,402 46 4,073 58 esee eoee 
Switzerland ..........+. 18,885 109 7,406 eoee 13,148 211 12,241 272 
United Kingdom ...... 219,156 4,514 175,460 481 178,543 +++. 210,901 130 
Other countries ....... 57,834 20,784 17,479 17,103 27,268. 31,329 44,141 4,094 


Agriculture, 





World’s Flaxseed Crops 

Estimates of the flaxseed crops of the leading nations of the world, by calendar years 
(crops of the southern hemisphere harvested in December and January preceding: e.g., 
Argentina’s 1920-21 crop included in 1921), as reported by the International Institute of 


the United States Department of Agriculture and other official sources of 


information, supplemented by conjectural figures for nations not reporting as a result of 


war conditions, or for other r 


in b 


hel 





(000’s omitted): 


Note.—As a result of changes of boundary following the war, the figures for certain 
nations are not properly comparable, but the total amount of territory included for the 
seven years is approximately unchanged. Despite the apparently large proportion of con- 


jectural estimates, the countries for which accurate figures are ava 


average of 86 per cent of the total. 


United States 
Canada 
Argentina 


Belgium 
Bulgaria 
Czecho-Slovakia 
PRABCE .cccccccssssesece 


SA bacenevscusens 
Roumania 
Russia 


BMGIR secccccvcsccccssece 





Totals, 24 countries... 


*Conjectural, 


ilable represent an 





1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 
8,112 10,774 7,256 13,369 9,164 14,296 14,030 
4,364 7,998 5,475 6,055 5,935 8,260 6,114 
50,470 42,970 30,775 19,588 4,032 40,273 44,309 
1,056 932 498 333 122 391 588 
*40 38 *30 35 45 *50 *50 
*750 862 476 *300 *300 *300 *300 
*15 13 5 *15 *15 *15 *15 
*300 $13 222 *100 *75 *75 *75 
274 445 347 188 158 131 161 
*200 *200 *200 #300 *400 *400 *550 
*350 386 433 472 323 362 323 
629 416 *400 eee eee eee eos 
*450 610 267 176 326 378 295 
*600 *600 555 cee eee eee eee 
*2650 139 305 290 *100 *100 134 
*6,000 *7,000 *8,000 *10,000 %15,000  %15,000 17,500 
*50 52 42 65 22 *20 *20 
475 *500 556 *515 515 *515 *515 
10,760 16,760 9,400 20,600 20,800 19,040 15,880 
*500 *500 492 648 *400 *400 *400 
*10 7 7 *10 *10 *10 *10 
*765 112 67 *50 *50 *50 *50 
*200 229 *200 *200 *200 *200 *200 
*50 *50 56 *40 *40 *40 *40 
85,880 91,896 66,054 73,349 58,032 100,306 101,559 














Sign on a Japanese bakery wagon in 
Yokohama: 

“Tommy Tokoyama, Biggest Loafer in 
Town.” —Honolulu Star-Bulletin. 


“Girl, I am glad you have broken the 
engagement.” 
“Thank you.” 
“Will you send back my letters?” 
“No; I thought I’d sell them to a 
humorous weekly.” : 
—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


“Your celebrated prisoner got away?” 
“Yes,” said the rural jailer. “When he 
borrowed my keys and told me somebody 
wanted to see me in the alley on impor- 
tant business, confound his picter, I 
knew he wuz up to somethin’ !” 
—Birmingham Age-Herald. 
as * 
*“Do you know what Si did after he 
read that new novel?” 
“No.” 
“He wrote Central Avenue on the 
Main Street signs.” 
—Harvard Lampoon. 
. ” 


“Personally, you know, I am very fond 
of hunting. But then, you see, I belong 
to the society for the protection of ani- 
mals. However, I found a way out of 
my difficulty. Whenever I go hunting, I 
use blank cartridges.” 

—La Baionnette (Paris). 


* * 


Blackstone: “He swears he'll never 
take his wife to the racetrack again.” 

Webster: “What happened, did she 
lose?” 

“Lose? Why, she picked a fifty-to-one 
shot on the strength of the jockey’s col- 
ors, while he lost a cool hundred on the 
favorite.” —New York Sun. 

* * 

“We are offering this de luxe set at 
$200 to only a few cultured people in 
each community.” 

“And where do you get your list of 
cultured people?” 

“Right out of Bradstreet.” 

—Louisville Courier-Journal. 
: a — 

“Tea or coffee?” 

“Coffee without cream.” 

“You'll have to take it, sir, without 
milk, sir; we’re out of cream.”—Puppet. 
* o 

“Gracious, but I need a shave,” re- 
marked the absentminded professor as 
he surviewed himself in his hair brush, 
instead of the mirror. —Ski-U-Mah. 

7 * 

Co-ed: “Why didn’t you find out who 
he was when the professor called the 
roll?” 

Another Co-ed: “I did try to, but he 
answered for four different names.” 

—Showme. 
* #*# 

As a steamer was leaving the harbor 
of Athens, a well dressed young passen- 
ger approached the captain and, point- 
ing to the distant hills, inquired: 

“What is that white stuff on the hills, 
captain?” 

“That is snow, madam,” replied the 
captain. 

“Well,” remarked the lady, “I thought 
so myself, but a gentleman has just told 
me it was Greece.” —Kind Words. 

* * 

Irate Mother: “TVll larn yer! Throw 
rice on the Princess, would yer, when it 
was meant for yer farver’s curry!” 

—Passing Show (London). 
* + 


A certain French Canadian, whose 
knowledge of the king’s English was 
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rather sparse, was invited to stay a few 
days with some English speaking friends 
in Montreal. On his arrival, the follow- 
ing conversation ensued: 

“Comment ea va, Pierre? 

ou?” 

“Well, my fr’en’, I don’t feel ver 
good. I hafe a little hourse on the 
troat; in fac’ I have a colt.” 

—Saturday Evening Post. 


How are 


“What are you reading, Charley?” 

“It’s a book called ‘Child Training, 
that I borrowed from Mrs. Jones,” re- 
turned the young son. 

“Do you find it amusing?” laughed his 
mother. 

“I’m not reading it for that. I merely 
wanted to see if I had been brought up 
properly.” —Country Gentleman, 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
Partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a posit!on, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted wil! be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); mininium 
charge, 60 cents, 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charced 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein, 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not rily v hed for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders, 














HELP WANTED 








AN EXCEPTIONAL 
OPPORTUNITY 


is available for the man who 
can qualify to fill the position of 
Assistant Sales Manager with 
a@ well organized milling concern 
established many years, advan- 
tageously situated, producing 
high grade flours, both spring 
wheat and Kansas, 

The particular requirements of 
the position are initiative, a cre- 
ative mentality and talent for 
sales promotion; also ability to 
direct salesmen from the office 
and in the field. 

This is well worth investiga- 
tion of man ambitious to ad- 
vance in the milling business. 
Full particulars regarding com- 
pensation, experience and gen- 
eral qualifications should be 
stated in letter of application. 
Address 448, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 





FLOUR SALESMEN WANTED WHO (AN 
handle as a side line well introduced 
cereal products used by bakers, confec- 
tioners and kindred industries; lib :al 
commission offered. Address 452, cire 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





ATTENTION 
HIGH CLASS SALESMAN 


Old established mill, producing 
both spring wheat and Kansas 
wheat flours of exceptionally 
high quality, having the advan- 
tage of ideal location and high 
class organization, wants sales- 
men for southern and southeast- 
ern territory, also for Illinois, 
Michigan and New York states. 
Salesmen must qualify as real 
producers, with record of recent 
achievements as evidence of 
ability. We want men who are, 
not were, producers, 

Our flours must be sold on 
quality. They do not sell them- 
selves on price, 

State full particulars regard- 
ing experience and acquaintance 
with trade in letter of applica- 
tion, Address 449, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


. 





WE WANT A MAN WHO CAN REALLY 
sell flour in Pennsylvania to the car-!°t 
trade and has a record to prove it; w® 
mill a high quality spring wheat flour w°'! 
known throughout that state. Address 
465, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapo!'s. 
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A GOOD-SIZED MINNESOTA MILLING 
organization has an opening for an ag- 
gressive salesman of proved ability to rep- 
resent it in eastern Pennsylvania; will 
consider only those who can show from 
past results their ability to sell and hold 
their trade. Address 485, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 





SALESMAN WANTED 


A spring wheat mill that spe- 
cializes in a quality product, but 
also manufactures ordinary 
grades for competitive purposes, 
wants a high grade, aggressive 
salesman for eastern Pennsyl- 
vania territory; wants @ man 
with a following in the jobbing 
and family trades; none but ex- 
perienced and reliable men need 
apply; state salary expected and 
give references with applica- 
tion, Address 472, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—BY A LARGE MINNESOTA 
country mill, an experienced flour sales- 
man for Wisconsin; we are favorably lo- 
cated, make high grade and dependable 
flour and have some established business; 
give experience and salary expectation, 
and full particulars. Address 487, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


BY MILLER OF 28 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 


with both hard and soft wheat; can pro- 
duce a high quality flour at low manu- 
facturing cost; best of references. Ad- 
dress 480, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





SALES MANAGER DESIRES TO MAKE 


change; 10 years’ experience; 29 years of 
age; married; have good reason for chang- 
ing and can furnish best of references, 
Address 468, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE—ONE NORDYKE & MARMON 
6x17 square sifter, in good condition, very 
reasonable; one 150-bbl Alsop bleacher, 
nearly new, must be sold; make an offer; 
some good two- and three-pair-high feed 
mills at one third of new machinery price; 
write for catalogue. Mills Machinery Ex- 
change, 70 Chamber of Commerce, Minne- 
apolis. 








BY EXPERIENCED MILL OFFICE MAN 
as accountant, auditor, assistant manager, 
assistant sales manager; has had exten- 
sive experience in both northwestern and 
southwestern milling and can _ furnish 
highest references as to ability and char- 
acter; age 32 years; married, Address 
450, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 


AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTEND- 
ent in mill, any capacity or system; can 
get results in quality and yields; always 
keep mill in good repair; have had over 
30 years’ experience in soft and hard 
wheat mills; furnish good reference; will 
come at once; state size mill and wages, 
first letter. Address W. T. Johnson, Os- 
good, Ind. 








MILLING SUPERINTENDENT DESIRES 
position; thoroughly understand the mill- 
ing of spring and winter wheat, white and 
yellow corn products, rolled oats, mixed 
stock and poultry feeds of every descrip- 
tion; have also represented the mill build- 
ing and machinery line; splendid refer- 
ence; write me. Address 486, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





SPRING WHEAT MILL MAKING WHEAT 
flour, dairy feed, poultry feed and grain 
desires a salesman for Wisconsin, Michigan 
and Ohio; applicants having selling ability 
which they can prove by previous experi- 
ence or are willing to demonstrate can 
make advantageous arrangement; experi- 
ence in our line not absolutely essential, 
Address 461, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


A NORTHWESTERN MILL, SPLENDIDLY 
located and making a quality flour, with a 
capacity of over 1,600 bbis per day, wants 
a thoroughly live salesman and district 
manager for western Pennsylvania; splen- 
did opportunity for the right man; don’t 
write unless you have a good record be- 
hind you and can sell flour; give full par- 
ticulars in first letter; all correspondence 
strictly confidential. Address 439, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 











SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS HEAD MILLER OR WOULD CONSID- 
er position as second miller in larger mill; 
35 years’ experience in cereal and wheat 
mills. Address 477, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, ; 





SALESMAN, 
WASHINGTON OR OREGON 
Young man, thoroughly experienced 
in office end of milling business, sales 
correspondence, transit, buying and 
selling, wants position as salesman, 
city or outside territory; can furnish 
highest references; age 30, married, 
Address 471, care Northwestern 
Miller, 600 Central Building, Seattle, 

Wash, 





BY EXPERIENCED MILL MAN, 10 YEARS 
as accountant, grain buyer and office man 
in large and small mills; prefer Southwest; 
references from former employers. Ad- 
dress 460, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, 

AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL OF 300 BBLS 

or over; have had 18 years’ experience 

with both hard and soft wheat; can keep 
nil in good repair; western states pre- 
ferred. Address 470, care Northwestern 

Miller, Minneapolis, 








MILLING AND BAKING CHEMIST, COL- 
lege graduate, with four years’ experience 
anc good references, would like to locate 
with live concern which needs practical 
he.d chemist. Address 841, care North- 
wesiern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


AS ''LOUR SALESMAN FOR INDIANA— 





Have 10 years’ experience selling jobbing 
and baking trade in this territory; am a 
hard worker, reliable and resourceful; age 


31; married; good references. Address 464, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 





FLOUR SALESMAN, WITH MANY YEARS’ 
experience, desires connection with good 
mil; preferably southern Wisconsin and 
acjacent territory; advise what you have 
to offer; references on request. Address 
{\%, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 

AS TRAVELLING SALESMAN FOR A 
first class flour milling company with a 
Guality flour; have been working the New 
ingland states the past two and a half 
years, but will accept territory anywhere, 

am acquainted from coast to coast. 

Address Morton, 463, care Northwestern 

Miller, Minneapolis, 












I WOULD LIKE TO GET LINED UP WITH 
Some live mill company which wants a 
second miller the year around; job must 
be steady; can give good references; can 
do all kinds of repair work, grinding and 
bolting; desire large mill; I am 28, single, 
full of pep, not dull. Address 479,' care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AVAILABLE—MARRIED MAN OF 35 AND 


of unquestionable character, who has 


grown up, and is now officially connected, 
with one of the leading and largest mills 
of the Southwest, desires change; solicits 
correspondence from mills located in 


southern Kansas or Missouri, or state of 
Oklahoma or Texas, who want producer 


of highest type. Address 839, care North- 
western Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





PARTY WITH MANY YEARS’ EXPERI- 
ence as manager large flour mill in this 
country, also having travelled extensively 
and lived for years in European, South 


American and Asiatic countries, speaking 


five foreign languages, seeks executive 
position with milling company; also will- 
ing to manage export department at home 
or abroad. Address 447, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, 600 Central Building, Seattle, 
Wash. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE—175-BBL FLOUR MILL, ALSO 
elevator in connection, fully equipped; has 
14x36 Allis-Corliss engine; in good town 
and wheat country, on two railroads; less 
than half value; easy terms, Address Box 
66, Webster, S. D. 





FOR SALE—400-BBL FLOUR MILL, ALSO 
elevator in connection, fully equipped, lo- 
cated at Fairmount, N. D., in good wheat 
country, on four lines of railroads; will 
sell for less than half value. Address 
Bank of Osceola, Osceola, Wis. 





TRUSTEE’S SALE 


As trustee of the Akin-Erskine 
Milling Co., bankrupt, I will 
offer for sale at the mill office in 
Evansville, Ind., at public auc- 
tion on Wednesday, May 10, at 
11 o’clock a.m., the flour mill, 
which has a daily capacity of 
2,500 bbis flour and a storage 
capacity of 250,000 bus wheat, 
For further information inquire 
HARRY W. VOSS, Trustee, 
108 S. Fourth Street. 


WALKER & WALKER, 
Attorneys, 
214% Main Street, 


Evansville, Indiana, 





COUNTRY LINE ELEVATORS 
and mills for sale in Western Can- 
ada where millions of American dol- 
lars are already safely and profit- 
ably invested. Write to W. E. 
Browne, elevator Broker, 617 Grain 
Exchange, Winnipeg. 





FOR SALE—75-BBL FLOUR, FEED AND 
saw mill, elevator 16,000 bus capacity, in 
live town close to twin cities; everything 
in first-class condition and contains mod- 
ern equipment; terms easy. Address 466, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


MISCELLANEOUS 








FOR RENT—35,000-BU MODERN CRIBBED 
elevator in live, up-to-date town of 6,000 
Population; located central Nebraska; with 
or without established feed business. Ad- 
dress “Central,” care Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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Roll 


Grinding and 
Corrugating 


High-Grade Work 
Twin City Machine Co. 


GARBETT & SCHNEIDER, Props. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 











WE COLLECT RAILROAD CLAIMS 
covering loss or damage to grain, 
‘flour and mill products, Do not 
overlook delay, shortage, decline in 
market and deterioration claims. 
We have an extensive organization 
for handling these matters. Refer- 
ences: any Minneapolis bank or The 
Northwestern Miller. We are mem- 
bers of the Grain Dealers’ National 
Association and the Traffic Club of 
Minneapolis. 

This service is furnished on a per- 
centage basis; no collection—no pay. 


THE SECURITY ADJUSTMENT 
COMPANY, 


1132-1156 Builders Exchange Bldg., 
Minneapolis, Minn, 


Pure Phosphate for Self-Rising 
Flour We have devoted our entire time 
for 35 years to making phosphate. 
Correspondence solicited. 
PROVIDENT CHEMICAL WORKS 
Main Office: ST. LOUIS, MO. 








Branches: NewYork, Chicago, SanFrancisco 
STORAGE 
| TRANSIT 


THE KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE CO. 
’ Buffalo, N. Y. 














Self-Rising Flour 


best made with 


VICTOR 
Phosphate 


Victor Chemical Works 


New York CHICAGO St. Louis 
Nashville 








’ Wired 
Russell’s Reports WVit*4;,,..1, 
Wheat’ E. t—Prices and demand 
Flour Cable—Daily cables. world’s crops 
Corn Milling—Demand and prices 
Rye Research Work 

Can we assist you? 
Russell's Commercial News, Incorporated 
13 Water Street NEW YORK 











No.1 ROPE PAPER BAGS 


PAPER AKRON sacs 
For FLOUR, oO. MEAL&FEED 
THE THOMAS PHILLIPS CO. 











ALBANY, N. Y. 


Security Every Facility for Quick 
Storage & Delivery to New York 
W. h State and New England. 

arenouse Direct Rail and Water 
Co. . Connection. 






PURINA : 
WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 5 
P| = THE BAKER'S PROFIT SPECIALTY = 















R. Trade Stimulators 


—window and counter cards des), with 
food 1 products have Wonderful“attention 


“Buckbee-Mears Co., Business Builders 


Saint Paul, Minnesota 


HIOUNCUMOMMO HE 


should deal with an old-established, 
time-tried firm. The same rule ap- 
plies to the purchasing of diamonds 
or any valuables about which the 
average layman knows nothing. 


nothing but FURS 
We have been in business in Minne- 


apolis over 30 years, and are well 
known to The Northwestern Miller. 





815 Nicollet Ave. 
MINNEAPOLIS 








The NOVADEL 
PROCESS 


for Improving Flour 
NOURY AND VAN DER LANDE 
419 Chamber of © Buffalo, N. Y. 








Specialists in Flour Analysis 


SIEBEL INSTITUTE 


oF TECHNOLOGY 
966 Montana St. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











FOR SALE OR LEASE—50-BBL FLOUR 
and feed mill in good southern Minnesota 
farming country, in city of 7,000; water 
power and steam plant; 11% acres land 
and three residences included in mill 
property; will sell all or part. Address 
478, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





DISSOLUTION SALE—THE FARMERS’ 
Co-operative Products Co., Eau Claire, 
Wis., having dissolved, will sell its entire 
property outright for cash to the highest 
bidder; property includes elevator, 10,000 
bus capacity, feed mill, 30- and 6-h-p 
motors, coal sheds, warehouse, office, rail- 
road trackage and all incidentals; bargain 
for people who can handle; sealed bids, so 
marked, willbe received up to 2 p.m., 
May 2, 1922; right reserved to reject any 
bid; deposit of $200 to accompany each 
bid. Farmers’ Co-operative Products Co.,, 
Eau Claire, Wis., R. H. Manz, manager. 


DAM 


Photos. Ambursen 


Ask your Engineer about the AMBURSEN DAM. 135 BUILT TO DATE. 
67 on Sand, Clay and Gravel Foundations. 
Construction Co. 


Send for Cost Data, Literature, 
Co., Inc., New York, Atlanta, Kansas City 








MACHINERY 


ALSOP PROCESS CO. 


PROCESSES, METHODS AND 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 











Riverside Code iy en mi ot | in — eee Used exclusively by the 
For sale by all its branches and The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 


Per copy, $5.00. 











THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


April 19, 1922 





r LEADING MILLS OFTENNESSEE AND KENTUCKY | 





The Northwestern Miller believes the following firms to be thoroughly reliable and responsible. 
No others will knowingly be advertised by it. 





CANOPY F LOUR 


Super: Excellent Flour for 
Discriminating 


CUMBERLAND MILLS 


. NASHVILLE TENNESSEE 


Member Millers’ National Federation 


Special Agents of Foreign Governments 
and Exporters 


TAKE NOTICE 


Before making your pur- 
chases—write and wire 


LIBERTY MILLS, NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Can furnish large quanti- 
ties flour on short notice. 























| J. Allen Smith & 


Company tc. 
KNOXVILLE - TENN. 
Millers of 
Soft Wheat Flour 


Hard Wheat Flour (for Bakers) 
White Corn Meal 


Domestic and Export Ask for Prices 


Rice and Rice By-Products 


RICE BRAN; RICE POLISH 


Rickert’s Rice Mills 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 














Lexington Roller Mills Company 


LEXINGTON, KY. 


Henry Clay Flour 


Thoroughbred Feed Incorporated 


Grain SAVE MONEY 
@Q{NAcARA> _ Cleaners with Richardson ror craw. 


; Automatic Scales Fexp.” “” 
we Richmond Mfg. 


’ RICHARDSON SCALE Co. 
Lockport, N.Y. PASSAIO, N. J. 

















Where Profits Count 


HE STRONG-SCOTT FEED MILL enjoys the repu- 

tation today of being the one feed mill that millers can 
depend upon at all times and under all conditions to handle 
feed grinding on a profitable basis. 


Having its own style of corrugation, adequate grinding 
adjustments, being all-belt driven and backed by a broad 
guarantee, this feed mill offers a value far above any other 
mill on the present market. 


If your feed mill isn’t all that it should be, send for our 
booklet “The Strong-Scott Feed Mill.” 





Let me send you a 
copy of this booklet 
-and you'll know why 
Iclaim we have the 
Best Feed 


Mill “gn 








The Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 


“Everything for Every Mill and Elevator” 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. GREAT FALLS, MONT. 











Tags 
Deadlocks 


Make Your Shipping Problems 
Our Problems 


The many firms, large and small, who make use ot 
Campbell Deadlocks, Campbell Tags and Campbell 
Service are enjoying the following advantages: 

Campbell Deadlocks are furnished with either 
sharp or dull points and possess an eyelet which 
increases their strength. 

Campbell Tags are madé of tough strong tag 
board in any size or style desired. ‘They are cut 
and printed according to each customer’s indi- 
vidual requirements. 

Campbell Service is prompt service. Our Superior 
railroad facilities and close proximity to many paper 
mills enable us to make shipments on short notice. 


Campbell Paper Box Co. 


Cor. Main and Sample Sts., SOUTH BEND, IND. 











